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r II HOY lich 18 n "ge your 
1 Lordſhip's eye, and has grown wp into the world - 
by your order, does now, by a natural kind of right, come — 
1 your pram, for that protection, which you - 
| ſince ed it. It is not that I think any name, 
how great oever, ſet at the beginning of a book, will be 
able to cover the faults that are to be found in it. Things 
in print muſt ſtand and fall by their own worth, or 
reader s fan But there being nothing more to r. de- 
fired for tru „ than a fair unprejudiced hearin 
is more likely to procure- me that, than your Forde, 3 
bo are allowed to have got ſo intimate an acquaintance . 2 
= with her, in her more retired: receſſes. Your Lordſhip. = 
is known to have ſo far advanced your ſpeculations in 
1 the moſt abſtract and general know edge of things, be- 


* 


yond the ordinary reach, or common methods, that 
Four allowance and approbation of the deſign of this. 
treatiſe,” will at leaſt preſerve it from being condemned 
without reading ; and will prevail to have thoſe parts a 
little weighed, which might otherwiſe, perhaps, be 
: thought to deſerve no conſideration, for being ſomewhat. 
ut of the common road.” The * of. * 
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TLordſhip permit me to boaſt, that here and there I have. 


Huagement, this ſhould appear in the world, I hepe ig 
may be a reaſon, ſome time or other, to lead y 
Lordſhip farther: and you will allow me to ſay, that 
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ld, inthe higheſt degree, for your Lordſhip, that. 
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have made of tru 
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is a terrible charge amongſt thoſe who judge of men? 
Heads, as they do of their perukes, by the faſhion ; and 
can allow none to be right, but tl HS ived-- | cri 5 3 
Truth ſcarce ever yer carried it by vote any where at its 


firſt appearance : New opinions are always ſuſpected, 
and uſually oppoſed, without any other reaſon, but be- 
cauſe they are not already eommon. But truth, like 


gold, is not the leſs ſo, for being newly brought out of 


the mine, It is trial. and. examination muſt give it price, 


current by the public ſtamp 3 yet it may, for. all that, be 

as ol as matute, and js ,eertainly not the laſs, genuine. 

Your Lordſhip can give great and convinging inſtances 

of this, whenever you. the | 

fome 6f thoſe large and oomprehenſive diſcoveries you 
3 


few, to whom your Lordſhip has been pleaſed not hol - 


Iy to conceal them. This alone were a ſufſleient reafon, 
Mere there no. other, hy I ſhould, dedicate this ſſay toy 


| Faur , Lordſhip 8 and its | having ſome. 'little : correſpan d- 


* 
* * 


pleaſe to oblige the public with 


hitherto unknown, unleſs to ſome 


and not any antique faſhion: And though it be not yet 


Li 


Eeace with ſome parts of that nobler.and vaſt ſyſtam _ 


| the. ſciences your Lordſhip has made ſo new, nac, ane 


fallen into ſame- thoughts not wholly different from 


your 


| you here give the world an earneſt: of ſomething, hat, 
A they can hear with this, will be truly worth their ex- 
ppectation. This, my Lord, ſhows what a preſent I here 


make to your Lordſhips juſt fuch as the poor man does 


tion. Worthleſs things receive a value, when they are 


"A 


Paus. If our, Lordſhip thin fit, that, by your eneou-—- 


| 1 to his rich and great meigbbour, by hem the baſhet f 
. Moers, or fruit, is not ill, taken, though he has mere 
plenty of his on growth, and in much greater perſec- 


ade he offerings of reſpect, eſteem, and gratitude: = 


Theſe you have gwen me ſo mighty and peculiar reaſons 
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3 if they can add a price to what they goalong with, pro- 


portionable to their own greatneſs, I can with coni- 


dence brag, I here make your Lordſhip the richeſt pre- 


ſent you ever received. This I am ſure, I am under 
the greateſt obligation to ſeek all occaſions to acknow- 


ledge a long train of favours ; favours, though great and 


important in themſelves, yet made much more ſo by the 


forwardnefs, concern, and kindneſs, and other obliging 


circumſtances, that never failed to accompany them. To 


all this, you are pleaſed to add that which gives yet more 


weight and reliſh to all the reſt : You vouchſafe to con- 


tinue me in ſome degrees of your eſteem, and allo r, me 
a place in your good thoughts; I had almoſt ſaid friend- _ 


ſhip. This, my Lord, your words and actions fo con- 
ſtantly ſhow on all occaſions, even to others when I am 
abſent, that it is not vanity in me to mention what every. 


body knows: But it would be want of good manners, 


not to aknowledge what ſo many are witneſſes of, and 
every day tell me, I am indebted to your Lordſhip for. 
I wiſh they could as eaſily aſſiſt my gratitude, as they ; 


convince me of the great and growing engagements it 


pr to teſtify to the world, how much I am 


has to your Lordſhip, This, I am ſure, I ſhould write 3 


of the Underſtanding without having ans if I were not 
extremely ſenſible of them, and did not lay hold on thig 


liged to be, and how much I am, | fi 
"ok My Loh. - 

5 Your Lordſhip's 

| moſt Humble, and 


3 maoſt Obedient Serrant, 
Done r Cover, N . 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE READER. 


HERE put into thy hands, what has been the diver- 


ſion of ſome of my idle and heavy hours: If it has 
the good luck to prove ſo of any of thine, and thou haſt 
but half ſo much pleaſure in reading, as I had in writing 
it, thou wilt as little think thy money, as I do my pains, 
ill beſtowed. Miſtake not this, for a commendation of 
my work; nor conclude, becauſe I was pleaſed with the 
doing of it, that therefore I am fondly. taken with it now 
it is done. He that hawks at larks and ſparrows, has no 
leſs ſport, though a much leſs confiderable quarry, than 
he that flies at nobler game: And he is little acquainted 
with the ſubjeCt of this treatiſe, the UNDERSTAND= 
ING, who does not know, that as it is the moſt elevat- 


ed faculty of the ſoul, ſo it is employed with a greater 
and more conſtant delight, than any of the other. Its 


ſearches after truth, are a ſort of hawking and hunting, 
wherein the very purſuit makes a great part of the plea- 


. ſure. ; Every ſtep the mind takes in its progreſs towards i 


* knowledge, makes ſome diſcovery, which is not only 
-new, but the beſt too, for the time at leaſt. e 


For the Underſtanding, like the eye, Judging of ob- 
jects only by its own fight, cannot but be plealed with 


what it diſcovers, having leſs regret for what has eſcaped 


it, becauſe it is unknown. Thus he who has raiſed 
himſelf above the alms baſket, and not content to live 


_-- "lazily on fcraps of begged opinions, ſets his own thoughts 
on work to find and follow truth (whatever he lights 
on), not miſs the hunter's ſatisfaQtion : every moment of 


his purſuit will reward his pains with ſome delight, and 


be will have reaſon to think his time not ill ſpent, even 


when he cannot much boaſt'of any great acquiſition, _ 
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- wi The Epiſtle to the Readev. 
3 This, Reader, is the entertainment of thoſe who let 
looſe their own thoughts, and follow them in writing; 
| © thee an opportunity of the like diverſion, if thou wilt 
make uſe of thy own thoughts in reading. It is to them, 
if they are thy own, that Trefer myſelf”: But if'they are 
taken upon truſt from others, it is no great matter what 
they are; they not following truth, but ſome meaner 
_ conſideration. And it is not worth while to be concern- 
ed, whit he fays or thinks, who ſays: or thinks only as 
he is ditected by another. If thou judgeſt for thyſelf, 
I know thou wilt judge candidly; and then I ſhall not 
be harmed or offended, whatever be thy cenſure.” For 
_ though it be certain, that there is nothing in this treatiſe, 
of the truth WHereof I am not fully perſuaded; yet 1 
cConfider myſelf as liable to miſtakes, as I can think thee: 
and know, that this book muſt ſtand or fall with thee, 
1 not by any opinion I have of it, but thy-own. If thou 
Hrickeft little in it ne or iniſtructive to thee, thou art not 
to blame me for it. It was not meant for thoſe that had 
= — altcady maſtered this ſubject, and made a thorotigh ae- 
= _-quaintance with their on e ne, 3 but for my 
FI own information, and the ſatisfaction of a few friends, 
who acknowledged themſelves” not to have ſufficientl 
conſidered it. Were it fit to trouble thee with the hib. 1 
tory of this eſſay, I ſhould tell thee, that five or ſix 
friends meeting at my chamber, and diſcourſing on a 
ſubject very remote from this, found themſelves quickly 
at a ſtand, by the difficulties that roſe on every ſide. 
After we had a while puzzled ourſelves, without com- 
ing any nearer a reſolution of thoſe doubts which per- 
plexed us, it came into my thoughts, that we took a 
wrong courſe; and that before we ſet ourſelves upon 
inquiries of that nature, it was neceſſary to examine our 
coe abilities, and ſee what objects our underſtandings 
Were, or were not fitted to deal with. This I propoſet 
| to the company, who all readily aſſented; and thereup-. -_ 
on it was agreed, that this ſhould be our firſt inquiry. 
SZ8ome haſty and undigeſted thoughts, on a ſubject I hal 
wr gever before confideted, which I ſet down againſt oui 


* 
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niert meeting, gave the: firſt:emrance inte this difeourſe';' 
which having beem thus begun by chance; was conti- | 
nued by entreaty; written y1rcohereft parcels: and, 
after long: intervals of neglect, reſumed again, as my 
humour or occaſions permitted: and at lallf* in a retires 
ment; where an attendanee ommy health gave me lei- 
ſure, it was brought into that order thou no ſeeſt it? 
This diſcontinued way of writing, may have occaſions 
ech beſides. others, two contrary fhults, viz That too 
little and too much may be ſaid init. If thou findeſt 
anything wanting, I ſhal! be glad that what have writ 
givesithee-any deſire that: I ſhould have gone farther: Tf 
it-ſeetns too much to thee, thou muſt blame tlie ſubject; 
for when .I firſt put pen to paper, I thought all Tſhould 
have: to ſay on tllis matter, would have been contained 
in one ſheet of paper; but the farther T went, the lag: 
er proſpect I had: new diſcoverles led me ſtill on; and 
ſo it grew inſenſibly to the bulł it now appears in- I 
will not deny, but qpoſſibly it might be reduced to a nxr- 
rower eompaſs than it is ; and that ſomè parts of it might 
be contracted: Ihe way it has been writ in, by catelies, 
aud many long intervals of interruption, being apt to 
cauſe ſome repetitions. But to confefſs the truth, I am 
nowitoo lazy or too buſy to make it ſhorter. b 
Jam not ignorant how little J herein conſult my own 
reputation when I knowingly let it go with a fault, ſo 
apt to diſguſt the moſt judicious, who are always the 
niceſt readers. But they who know ſloth is apt to con- 
tent itfelf with any excufe, will pardon me, if mine has 
prevniled on me, where, I think, I have a "_ good 
one. I will not therefore allege in my defence, that the 
ſame notion having different reſpects, may be convenient 
or mereffary to prove or illuſtrate ſeveral parts of the fame 
diſcourſe ; and that ſo it has happened in many parts of 
this: But waving that, I ſhall frankly avow, that I have 
ſometimes dwelt long upon the fame argument, and ex- 
2 it different ways, with a quite different deſign. 
pretend not to publiſſi this Eſſay for the information of 
men of large thoughts and quick apprehenſions; to ſuch 
Maſters of knowledge, I profeſs myſelf a ſcholar, ani 
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aw The Epiſtle to the Reader. q 
therefore warn them before-hand not to expect any thing 
ere, but what being ſpun out of my own coarſe thoughts, 
* is fitted to men of my own ſize; to whom, perhaps, it 
wuoͤill not be unacceptable, that I have taken ſome pains 
to make plain and familiar to their thoughts ſome truths, 
Which eſtabliſhed prejudice, or the abſtractneſs of the 
ideas themſelves, has render difficult. Some objects 
had need be turned on every ſide; and when the notion 
is new, as I confeſs ſome of thoſe are to me, or out of 
the ordinary road, as I ſuſpect they will appear to others, 
it is not one ſimple view of it, that will gain it admit- 
tance into every underſtanding, or fix it there with a 
clear and laſting impreſſion. There are few, I believe, 
who have not obſerved in themſelves or others, that what 
in one way of propoſing was very obſcure, another way of 
expreſſing it has made very clear and intelligihle: though 
- afterward the mind found little difference in the 
phraſes, and wondered why one failed to be under- 
"ſtood more than the other. But every thing does not 
hit alike upon every man's imagination. We have 
bur underſtandings no leſs different than our palatess 
and he that thinks the ſame truth ſhall be equally reliſh- 
ed by every one in the ſame dreſs, may as well hope to 
feaſt every one with the ſame ſort of ceokery : the meat 
may be the ſame, and the nouriſhment good, yet every _ 
one not be able to receive it with that ſeaſoning ; and it 
muſt be dreſſed another way, if you will have it go | 
down with ſome, even of ſtrong conſtitutions. e 
truth is, thoſe who adviſed me to publiſh it, adviſed me, 
For this reaſon, to publiſh it as it is: and ſince TI have 
been brought to let it go abroad, I deſire it ſhould be un-. 
derſtood by whoever gives himſelf the pains to read it. 
I have ſo little affection to be in print, that if I were not 
flattered, this Eſſay might be of ſome uſe to others, as I 
think it has been to me; I ſhould have confined it to 
. the view of ſome friends, who gave the firſt occaſion to 
it. My appearing therefore in print, being on purpoſe 
to be as uſeful as I may, I think it neceſſary to make 
What I have to ſay, as eaſy and intelligible to all ſorts of 
readers, as I can. And I had much rather the ſpecula- 
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tive and quick-ſighted ſhould complain of my being in 


tions, Thould miſtake, or not comprehend nꝶ meaning. 


It will poſſibly be cenſured as a great piece ef vanity | 


or inſolence in me, to pretend to inſtruct this our know- 
ing age; it amounting to little leſs, when I own, that I 


ſome parts tedious, than that any one, not accuſtomed to 
abſtract ſpeculations, or prepoſſeſſed with Yifferent no- 


publiſh” this Z/ay with hopes it may be uſeful to others. 


But if it may be permitted to ſpeak freely of thoſe, who, 


with a feigned modeſty, condemn as uſeleſs, what they 
"themſelves write, methinks it ſavours much more of va- 


oy or infolence, to publiſh a book for any other end; 
an 


"> 


lic, Who prints, and conſequently expects men ſhould 


read that, wherein he intends not they ſhould meet with 


: 1 any thing of uſe to themſelves or others: and ſhould no- 
„ thingelfe be found allowable in this treatiſe, JEEP de- 
„ ſign will not ceaſe to be ſo; and the goodneſs of my in- 
tention ought to be ſome excuſe for the wortlileſſneſs of 
my preſent. It is that chiefly which ſecures me from 


tte fear of cenſure, which J expect not to eſcape more 
, RH than better writers: Mens principles, notions and re- 


43 
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Its or diſpleaſes all men. I acknowledge the age we 


or D176. 5. 


| pleaſe, yet nobody ought to be. offended with me. I 
8 plainly tell all my readers, except half a dozen, this trea 


he fails very much of that reſpeCt he owes the pub- 


hes are ſo different, that it is hard to find a book which 


ve in is not the leaſt knowing, and therefore not the 
moſt eaſy to be ſatisfied. If I have not the good luck to 


uf fiſe was not at firſt intended for them; and therefore 
- JF they need not be at the trouble to be of that number. 
8 But yet if any one thinks fit to be angry, and rail at it, 
t he may do it ſecurely: for I ſhall find ſome better way 
1 of ſpending my time, than in ſuch kind of converſation, 
o I hall always have the ſatisfaction to have aimed fincere- 
5 Jy at truth and uſefulneſs, though in one of the meaneſt. 
2 ways. The commonwealth. of learning is not at this 
0 time without maſter-builders, whoſe mighty deſigns, in 
f atyancing the ſciences, will leave laſting monuments to 
#5 the admiration of poſterity : but every one muſt-not hope 
I to. be a Boyle or a Sydenham Jn in an age that produces 
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xX iI De pile to the Reader. YM 
ſuch maſters, as the great Huygenius, and the incompa- 
rable Mr. Newton, with ſome other of that ſtrain; it is 
ambition enough to be employed as an under-labourer ' 
in clearing ground a little, and removing ſome of the 
rubbiſh that lies in the way to knowledge; which cer- 
tainly had been very much more advanced in rhe world, if 
the endeavours of ingenious and induſtrious 'men had not 
been much cumbered with the learned, but frivolous uſe 
of uncouth, affected, or unintelligible terms, introduced 
into the ſciences, and there made an art of, to that de- 
Tree, that philoſophy, which is nothing but the true 

Wor of things, was thought unfit, or uncapable to 
be brought into well bred . and polite converſa- 
tion. Vague and infignificant forms of ſpeech, and 
| abuſe of language, have ſo long paſſed for myſteries of / 
ſcience; and hard or miſapplied words, with little or no 
meaning, have by preſcription; ſuch a right to be miſ- 
taken for deep learning, and height of ſpeculation, that it 
will not be eaſy to perſuade, either thoſe who ſpeak, or 
thoſe who hear them, that they are but the covers of ig- | 
norance, and hindrance of true knowledge. To break 
in upon the ſanctuary of vanity and ignorance, will be, 1 
ſuppoſe, ſome ſervice to human underſtanding : though 
ſo few are apt to think, they deceive or are deceived in 
the uſe of words; or that the language of the ſect they 
are of, has any faults in it, which ought to be examined, 
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| or corrected; that I hope I ſhall be pardoned, if I have 
i in the third book dwelt long on this ſubject ; and en- 
| 3 deavoured to make it ſo plain, that neither the inveterate- . 
Mill neſs of the miſchief, nor the prevalency of the faſhion, }} - 
1 ſhall be any excuſe for thoſe, who will not take care 
| ; about the meaning of their own words, and will not fuf-  . 
1 fer the ſignificancy of their expreſſions to be inquired } 
0 into. „ . | LE =» 
bl I have been told, that a ſhort epitome. of this treatiſe, Þ - 
8 which was printed 1688, was by ſome condemned with- I} -. 
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out reading, becauſe innate ideas were denied in it; they 

too haſtily concluding, that if innate ideas were not ſup- 

poſed, there would be little left, either of the notion 
or proof of ſpirits. If any one take the like offence at 
dhe entrance of this treatiſe, I ſhall deſire him to read it 
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5 5 Epiſtle to the Reader. xxvii | 
thorough ; and then I. hope he will be convinced, that 
the taking away falſe foundations, is not to the preju- 
dice, but advantage of truth; which ts never injured or 


endangered ſo much, as when mixed with, or built on 
falſehood. 


| In the ſecond edition, I added as followeth : 
The bookfeller will not forgive me, if I fay nothing of 
this ſecond edition, which he has promiſed, by the cor- 
rectneſs of it, ſhall make amends for the many faults 
committed in the former. He defires too, that it ſhould 
be known, that it has one whole new chapter concerning. 
dentity, and many additions and amendments in other 
places. Theſe, I muſt inform my reader, are not all 
new matter, but moſt of them either farther confirma- 
tion of what I had ſaid, or explications, to prevent 
others being miſtaken in the ſenſe of what was formerly 
printed, and not any variation in me from it: I muſt 
only except the alterations I have made in Book II. 
A = | 


What I had there writ concerning /iberty and the will, 


I thought deſerved as accurate a view as I was capable 
of: thoſe ſubjects having, in all ages, exerciſed the learn- 


ed part of the world with queſtions and difficulties, that 
have not a little perplexed morality and divinity; thoſe 


parts of knowledge that men are moſt concerned to be 


clear in. Upon a cloſer inſpection into the working of 
mens minds, and a ſtricter examination of thoſe motives 
and views they are turned by, I have found reaſon ſome- 
what to alter the thoughts -I formerly had concerning 
that, which gives the laſt determination to the will in all 
voluntary actions. This I cannot forbear to acknow- 
ledge to the world, with as much freedom and readineſs, 
as I at firſt publiſhed what then ſeemed to me to be 
right, thinking myſelf more concerned to quit and re- 
nounce any opinion, than oppoſe that of another, when 


truth appears againſt it. For it is truth alone I ſeek, 


and that will always be welcome to me, when, or from 
whenceſoever it comes. „ | | 

But what forwardneſs ſoever I have to reſign any opi- 
nion I have, or to recede from any thing I have writ, 
upon the firſt evidence of an error in it; yet this I muſt 
own, that I have not _ good luck to receive any 
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henſion in my way of treating them : So it is, that my. 
I find, is often miſtaken, and I have not the 
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|» The Epiſtle to the Reader. Xxix 
ft. Whereupon I thought it convenient to advertiſe 

nt the reader, that beſides ſeveral corrections I had made 

ng here and there, there was one alteration which it was 

ny neceſſary to mention, becauſe it ran through the whole 
je- book, and is of conſequence to be. rightly underſtood. = 
re & What I thereupon ſaid, was this. | e e 


aft Clear and diftind ideas are terms, which though fami- 
je- liar and frequent in mens mouths, I have reaſon to 
er think every one who uſes, does not perfectly under- 
e- ſtand. And poſlibly it is but here and there one, bo 
| gives himſelf the trouble to conſider them ſo far as to 
he know what he himſelf or others preciſely mean by them: 
e I have therefore in moſt places choſe to put determinate 
or determined, inſtead of clear and diſtinct, as more likely = 
ok to direct mens thoughts to my meaning in this matter. 
by © Þy thoſe denorhinations, I mean "ſome objeft in the 
+ mind, and (conſequently determined, i. e. ſuch as it is : 
chere ſeen and perceived to be. This, I think, may fit= _ „ 
rit ly be called a dererminate or determined iden, when ſuch : 
to as it is at any time objeQively in the mind, and fo e. 
y- termined there, it is annexed, and without variation de- 
he termined to a name or articulate' found, which is to be 
ht Y ſteadily the fign of that very ſame object of the mind, 
En, MAS 
1 To explain this a little more particularly. By eters: 
ntY minate, when applied to a ſimple idea, I mean that 
{e, ſimple appearance which the mind has in its view, or 
gl} perceives in itſelf, when that idea is ſaid to be in it: By 
IH determined, when applied to a complex idea, I mean ſuch. 

an one as conſiſts of a determinate number of certain 
ats fimple or leſs complex ideas, joined in ſuch a proportion 
and fituation, as the mind has before its view, and ſees in 
it itſelf when that idea is preſent in it, or ſhould be preſent 
B. in it, when a man gives a name to it. I ſay b¹, be; 
ot becauſe it is not every one, nor perhaps any one, who 
m- is ſo careful of his language, as to uſe no word, till he 
ne! views in his mind the preciſe determined idea, which he 
ta- reſolves to make it the fign of. The want of this, is the © 

cauſe of no ſmall obſcurity and confuſion ip mens: 


ny thoughts and diſcourſes. 55 


XX 1 . 7 he Epi le bs the 1 


I know there are not words enough in any language, 1 
to anſwer all the variety of ideas, that enter into mens 
diſcourſes and reaſonings. But this hinders not, but 
that when any one uſes any term, he may have in his 
mind a determined idia, which he makes it the ſign of, 
and to which he ſhould keep it ſteadily annexed, during 
that preſent diſcourſe. Where he does not, or cannot. 
do this, he in vain pretends to clear or diſtinct ideas : It 
_ 1s plain his are not ſo; and therefore there can be ex- 
pected nothing but obſcurity and confuſion, where ſuch 

terms are made uſe of, which have not ſuch a preciſe 
-determination. 
Upon this ground 1 have thought determined ideas a 
wy of ſpeaking leſs liable to miſtake, than clear and dif- 
tin : And where men have got ſuch determined ideas of 
all that they reaſon, inquire, or argue about, they will 
find a great part of their doubts and diſputes at an end. 
The greateſt part of the queſtions and controverſies that 
perplex mankind, depending on the doubtful and un- 
| Certain uſe of words, or (which is the ſame), indetermin- 
eld ideas, which they are made to ſtand for; I have made 
choice of theſe terms to ſignify, 1. Some immediate ob- 
ject of the mind, which it perceives and has before it, 
diſtinct from the found it uſes as a ſign of it. 2. That | 
| 


this idea, thus determined, i. e. which the mind has in it- 
| Telf,, and knows and ſees there, be determined without 
any change to that name, and that name determined to 
that preciſe idea. If men had ſuch determined ideas i in 
their inquiries and diſcourſes, they would both diſcern 
how far their own inquiries and diſcourſes went, and 
avoid the greateſt part of the dif putes and wranglings ; 
they have with others. 1 
| Beſides this, the bookfeller. will think it neceſſary 1 
ſhould advertiſe the reader, that there is an addition f 
two chapters wholly new; the one of be Aſſeciation of” 
Leas, the other of Enth»ficſm: Theſe, with tome other 
larger additions never before printed, he has engaged to 
print by themſelves after the ſame manner, and for the 
tame purpoſe, as was done when this Eſſay had the ſe- | 
cond ns ey” 1 
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LIFE OF THE AUTHOR, 
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R. Jonn Lock was the ſon of John Locke. of 


Pensford, in Somerſetſhire. He was born at 
rington, ſeven or eight miles from Briſtol, and, ac- 
cording to the pariſh-regiſter, baptiſed the 29th of Au- 
ouſt 1632. His father was heir to a much greater e- 


{tate than he left behind him, and was a captain in the 
Parliament's army during the civil wars under King 
Charles I. It is poſſible that he loſt part of his eſtate 
through the misfortunes of the war; 10 
ways ſpoke of his father with great reſpect, as a man 
of ſtrict probity and ſobriety. Though his parents mar- 
ried very young, they had but two children, of whom 
John, the ſubject of theſe memoirs, was the elder. 


or our author al- 


The younger ſon died of a conſumption in his minority. 
Mr. Locke's father took great care of him in his educa- 
tion, and obſerved a method of conduct towards him, 
which his ſon often mentioned with great approbation. 


He kept him at a great diſtance while hg was a child; 
but as he grew up, he uſed him with more familiarity, 


till at laſt. they lived together, rather as friends, than as. 


two perſons, one of whom might july claim reſpect 


from the other. Our author began his ſtudies in Weſt- 
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xxXxi The Life of the Author. 1 
minſter ſchool, where he continued till the year 1651 
and from thence was ſent to Chriſt-Church college in 
Oxford. He took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 

I655, and that of Maſter in 1658. But though he 

made this progreſs in the uſual courſe of ſtudies at that 
time, yet he often ſaid, that what he had learned there 
Was of little uſe to him, to enlighten and enlarge his 
mind. The firſt books which gave him a reliſh for the 
- ſtudy of philoſophy, were the writings of Des Cartes; 
for though he did not always approve of his ſentiments, - 
he found that he wrote with great perſpicuity. After 
fome time, he applied himſelf very cloſely to the ſtudy 
of medicine; not with any deſign of practiſing as a phy- 
© fician, but principally for the benefit of his own conſti- 
tution, which was but weak. And we find he gained 
ſuch eſteem for his ſkill, even amongſt the moſt learned 
of the Faculty of his time, that Dr. Thomas Sydenham, 
mn his book intituled, © Obſervationes medics eirea 
& morborum acutorum, hiſtoriam, et curationem,“ gives 
him a high encomium, in theſe words: You know,“ 
ſays he, © likewiſe, how much my methad has been ap- 
« proved of, by a perſon who has examined it to the 
c bottom, and who is our common friend, I mean Mr. 
ec John Locke; who, if we conſider his genius, and 
s penetrating and exact judgment, or the purity of his 
„. morals, has ſcarce any ſuperiog and few equals, nor 
« living.” Hence he was very — — ſaluted by his ac 
quaintance with the title, though he never took the de- 
5 Geer of Doctor of Medicine *.” In the year 1664, Sir 
liam Swan being appointed envoy from the Engliſh 
court to the Elector of Brandenburg, and ſome other 
German princes, Mr, Locke attended him in the qua- 


. 
6" 


< 8 lity of his ſecretary ;_ but returning ta England again | 4 


within the year, he applied himſelf with great vigour. 


* After the preface of Dr. Sydenham's book, follow ſome Latin ele- 
giac verſes of Mr. Locke's, which are full of wit and invention; but ' 
the ſtyle is not accurate and poetical. LL had too little eſteem for the 
poets to ſpend much time in reading them, and to take much paint in 

imitating them. He ſubſcribes theſe verſes in this manner: J. Locke. 
Artium Magiſter, ex Ade Chriſti, Oxon,” | TS, 
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> JF - quainted with the Lord Aſhley, afterwards Earl of Shaf- 
— 1 E FP 2 TCC : Hor AY 2 

. | teſbury. The occaſion of their acquaintance was this : 

5 Lord Aſhley, by a fall, had hurt his breaft in ſuch a 

| manner, that there was an abſceſs formed in it under 

| his ſtomach. He was adviſed to drink the mineral 
waters at Aſtrop, which engaged him to write tb Dt. 
Thomas, a phyſician of Oxford, to procure a 1 
of theſe wäters, which might be ready againſt his ar- 
riyal. Dr. Thomas, being obliged to be abſent from 
Oxford at that time, 'defired his friend Mr. Locke to 
execute this commiſſion. But it happened that the 
waters not being ready the day after he Lord Aſhley's. 
arrival, through the fault of the perſon who hid been 
ſent. for them, Mr. Locke was obliged to wait on his: 
Lordſhip, to make ab excuſe for it. Lord Afhley re- 
ceived him with great civility, according to his uſual. 
manner, and was ſatisfied with his excuſes. Upon his 
rifing to go away, his Lordſhip, who had already re- 
ceived great pleaſure from his converſation, detained. 
him to Tupper, an? engaged him to dine with him tlie 
next day, and even to drink the waters, that he might 

have the more of his company. When his Lordſhip 
left Oxford to go to Sunning Hill, where he drank the 
waters, he made Mr. Locke promiſe to come thither;. 
as he did in the ſummer of the year 1667. Lord 
Aſhley afterwards returned, and obliged him to promiſe 
that he would come and lodge at his Rouſe, Mr. Locke 
went thither; and though he had never practiſed phyſie, 
his Lordſhip confided entirely in his advice, with regard 
to the operation which was to be performed by opening 
the abſceſs in his bregſt; which laved his life, though. 


„ This appears from the journal which he kept of the changes of - 
te air, from the 24th of June 1666 to the 28th of March 1667 for: 
2 1 of which he uſed aſbarometer, thermometer, 
and hygroſcope. This journal may be ſeen in the general hi abc © 
the. air,“ publiſhed. by Mr, Boyle in 1692. ; 9 5 
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 xxxIV Type Life of the Author.” a 
it never cloſed afterwards. After this cure, his Lord- 
ſhip entertained ſo great an eſteem for Mr. Locke, that 
though he had experienced his great ſkill in medicine, 
yet he regarded this afterwards as the leaſt of his quali- 
fications. He adviſed him to turn his thoughts another 
Way, and would not ſuffer him to practiſe medicine out 
of his houſe, except among ſome of his particular friends. 
He urged him to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of political 
and religious matters; in which Mr. Locke made ſo 
great a progreſs, that Lord Aſhley began to conſult him 
upon all occaſions. By his acquaintance with this Lord, 
our author was afterwards introduced to the converſa- 
tion of ſome of the moſt eminent perſons of that age, 
ſuch as Villiers Duke of Buckingham, the Lord Hali- 
fax, and other noblemen of the greateſt wit and parts, 
who were all charmed with his converſation. | The li- 
berty which Mr. Locke took with men of that rank had. 
ſomething in it very ſuitable to his character. One 
day, three or four Lords having met at Lord Aſhley's, 
when Mr. Locke was there; after ſome compliments, 
cards were brought in, before ſcarce any converſation 
had paſſed between them. Mr. Locke looked upon 
them for ſome time, while they were at play; and then. 
taking his pocket-book,. began to write with great at- 
tention. One of the Lords obſerving, him, aſked him 
what he was writing. My Lord, fays he, © Iam 
“ endeavouring to profit as fie as I am able. in. your 
„ company; for having waited with impatience for the 
* honour of being in an aſſembly of the greateſt geniuſes: 
c“ of this age, and at laſt having gbtained the good for- 
« tune, I thought. I could. not do better than write 
ec down. your converſation ; and indeed I have ſet down 
cc the ſubſtance of what hath been ſaid for this hour or 
cc two.” Mr. Locke had no occaſion to read much of 
this converſation ; thoſe Noble perſons ſaw the ridicule 
-of it, and diverted themſelves with improving the jeſt. 
they quitted their play, arſd, entering into rational dif- 
- courſe, ſpent the reſt of the time in a manner more ſuit- 
able to their character. 5 | 8 
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In 166 8, 0 our author attended the Earl and Counteſs 
of Northumberland into France; but did not continue 


* 


there long; becauſe, the Earl dying in his journey to 
- Rome, the Counteſs, whom he 


d left in France with 
Mr. Locke, returned to England ſooner than was at 
firſt deſigned. Mr. Locke, upon his return to his na- 
tive country, lived, as before, at the Lord Aſhley's, 
who was then Chancellor of the Exchequer; but made 


frequent viſits to Oxford, for conſulting books in the 
proſecution of his ſtudies, and keeping the changes of 


the air. While he was at the Lord Aſhley's, he i in- 


ſpected the education of that Lord's only fon, who was 


then about ſixteen years of age. This province he exe- 
cuted with great care, and to the full ſatisfaction of his 
Noble patron. The young Lord being of a very weakly 


conſtitution, his father thought to marry him betimes, 


leſt the family ſhould be extinct by his death. He was 


too re and had too little experience to chooſe a 
imfelt; and Lord Aſhley having the high=it 


fdence in his 1 integrity, deſired that he would make a 


ſuitable choice for his ſon. This, it muſt be owned, 


was no eaſy province; for though Lord Aſhley did not 


require a great fortune for his ſon, yet he would have 
him marry a lady of a good family, an agreeable tem- 
per, and a fine perſon, and above all a lady of good e- 


ducation, and good - under! tanding, whole conduct 
would be very different from that of the generality of 
court-ladies. Nat withſtanding all thete difficulties, our 


author undertook the buſineſs, and acquitted himſelf i in 
it very happily. | 


From this marriage ſprung” ſeven children, all very 
healthy, though the father was of ſo weakly a conſticu- 
tion. The eldeſt ſon, afterwards the Noble author of 


the. Characteriſtics, was committed to the care of Mr. 
Locke in his education. Here was a great genius, and 
a great maſter to direct and guide it, and the ſucceſs 


was every way equal to what might be expected. It is 


ſaid, that this Noble author always ſpckeof Mr. Locke 
with the * eſteem, 52 maniteſted, on all occa- 
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7 Gons, a grateful ſenſe of his obligations to him. But there 


are ſome paſſages in his works, in which he ſpeaks of Mr. 
Locke's philoſophy with great ſeverity . # 


In the © letters written by a nobleman to a young man at the 
© univerſity,” publiſhed 1716, which are now known to be Lord 
Shafteſbury's, having obſerved, that Dr. Tindals principles, what. _ 
ever they were as to church-government, yet in morals and theology - 
were very different from the author's of the * Rhapſody,” he proceeds 

thus: © In general, truly it has happened, that all thoſe they call 
free writers now-a days have eſpouled theſe principles which Mr. 
* Hobbes ſet a-foot in} this laſt age. Mr. Locke, as much as I ho- 
© nour him on account of his other writings (viz. on Government, Fo- 
« .licy, Trade, Coin, Education, Toleration, &c.), and as well as I 


0's 8 « | z : 
<. knew him, and can anſwer for his ſincerity as a moſt zealous Chri- 


*« ſtian, and believer, did however go in the ſelf-ſame track, and is 
followed by the Tindals, and all the other ingenious free authors gf 
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our time. It was My. Locke that ſtruck the hame-blow ; for Mr.. 
Hobbes's character, and baſe ſlaviſh principles on goverment, took 
off the poiſon of his philoſophy. It was Mr. Locke that firuck at 
the fundamentals, threw all order and virtue out of the world, and 
made the very ideas of theſe (which are the ſame as thoſe of God) 
unnatural, and without foundation in our minds. Innate” is a 
word he poorly plays upon: the right word, though leſs uſed, 
is“ connatural.“ For what has birth, or progrels of the fœtus out 


of the womb, to do in this caſe ? The queſtion is not about the time 


the ideas entered, or the moment that one body came out of the o- 
ther; but whether the conſtitution of men be ſuch, that being a- 
dult, and grown up, at ſuch or ſuch a time, ſooner or later (no mat- 
ter when), the idea and ſenſe of order, adminiſtration, and a God, 


will not infallibly, inevitably, neceſſarily, ſpring up in him. Then 


comes the credulous Mr. Locke, with his Indian barbarian ftories 


of wild nations, that have no {ich idea (as travellers, learned au- 


thors! and men of truth! and. great philoſophers! have informed 
him); not conſidering, that this is but a negative upon a hearfap, 
and fo circumſtantiated, that the faith of the Indian denyer may be 


as well queftioned as the veracity of the judgment of the relater, _ 
who cannot be ſuppoſed to know ſufficiently the myfteries and ſfe- 
crets of thoſe barbarians, whoſe language they but imperfectly 
know, and to whom we good Chriſtians have, by our little mercy, 


given ſufficient reaſon to conceal many ſecrets from us, as we know.. _ 


particularly in reſpect of ſimples and vegetables, of which, though 


we got the Peruvian bark, and ſome other noble xemedies, yet it 


is certain, that through the cruelty of the Spaniards, as they baye 
owned themſelves, many ſecrets in medicinal affairs b 


ave been 
ſuppreſſed. And again, «© But Mr. Locke, who had more faith, 
and was more learned in modern wander-writers, than in, ancient 
philoſophy, gave up an argument for the Deity, . which Cicero, 
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5 De Life of the Author, anxyij 
In 1650, and the year following, our author began 
to form the plan of his © Eſſay on Human Underſtand- 
« ing,” at the earneſt requeſt of Mr. Tyrrell, Dr. Tho- 
mas, and ſome other friends, who met frequently in 
his chamber to converſe together on philoſophical ſub-, 4 
jects; but his employments and ayocations prevented 
| him from finiſhing it then. About this time, it is ſup- 
poſed, he was made a Fellow of the Royal Society. | 
In 1672, his great patron, Lord Aſhley, was created 3 
Farl of Shafteſbury, and Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 4 
land, who appointed him Secretary of the Preſentation 
of Benefices; which place he held till the end of tie 
year 1673, when his Lordſhip reſigned the Great Seal. 
Mr. Locke, to whom the Earl had communicated his 
moſt ſecret affairs, was diſgraced together with him 
and aſſiſted the Earl in publiſhing ſome treatiſes, which 
were deſigned to excite the people to watch the conduet 
of the Roman Catholics, and to oppole the arbitrary de- 
| Ggns of the Court. DE „„ 


dhief of the Atheiſtic philoſophers anciently acknowledged, and 
FF _ ſolved only. by their “primus in orbe Deos fecit timor.“ Thus. 
„ virtue, according to Mr. Locke, has no other meaſure, law, ar 
| , rule, than faſhidn and cuſtom. Morality, juſtice, equity, de 25 
> ol * ouly on law and will; and God indeed is a perfect “ free agent” in 
his ſenſe; z. e. free to any thing, however ill;” for if he wills ir, 
7 0 „it will be made good: virtue may be vice, and vice virtue in its 
HH Aurn, if he pleaſes : and thus, neither right nor wrong, virtue ngr- 
vice, are any thing in themſelves; nor is there any trace or idea "oi 
„ „them naturally imprinted on human minds. Experience and our _ 
-© Catechiſm teaches all! I ſuppoſe it is ſomething of the like Kind, 
Which teaches birds their neſts, aud how to fly the minute they +2 
BK *© have full feathers. Your Theocles (one of the interlocutors in that i 
„ Thapſody), whom you commend ſo much, laughs at this, and as mo»... M 
-»* deltly as he can, aſks a Lockiſt, whether the idea of women, and =_ 
What is ſought after in women, be not taught alſo by ſome cathe- 1 
2 1 ghiſm, and dictated to the man. Perhaps, if we had no ſchool pf * | 
= „. Venus, nor ſuch horrid lewd books, and lewd companipns, we might, 
FF  *© haye,no underſtanding of this, till wo were taught by our parents; 
2 c and if the tradition ſhould happen to be loſt, the race of mankind. 
| * might periſh in a ſober pation. This is very poor philoſophy.” But 


5 „ the gibberiſh of the ſchools for theſe ſeveral centyries has, 1n\theſe.  _Þ ; 
7 later days of liberty, made any contrary philoſophy of ood "reliſh, _ 
. | * and bi hly ſavoury with all. men of wit, ſuch as have been emanci- - i 
N 4 iro 1 


d.irom. that egregious ferm of intellagthal bondage.” Hon 
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In 1675, he travelled into France, on account of his: 


Health. At Montpelier he ſtaid a conſiderable time; 


and there his firſt acquaintance aroſe with Mr. Her- 


bert, afterwards Earl of Pembroke, to whom he dedi- 
cated his Eſſay on Human Underſtanding, having the 
higheſt reſpect for that Noble Lord. From Montpe-- 
lier he went to Paris, where he contracted a friendſhip 
with Mr. Juftel, whoſe houſe was at that time the 
place of reſort for men of letters; and there he ſaw 
M. Guenelon, the famous phyſician. of Amſterdam, 
who read lectures in anatomy with great applauſe.” He 


became acquainted likewiſe with Mr. Soignard, who 


ſhowed him a copy of his“ Harmonia Evangelica,” 
which gave great pleaſure: to Mr. Locke, as he had 
a high value for the ſcriptures. The Earl of Shafteſbu- 
y being reſtored to favour at Court, and made Pre- 
ſident at the Council in 1679, thought proper to ſend 
for Mr. Locke to London: But that Nobleman did 
not continue long in his poſt ; for refuſing to com- 
ply with the deſigns of the Court, which aimed at 


the eſtabliſhment of popery and arbitrary power, freſh 
- *crimes were laid to his charge, and he was ſent to 
the Tower; when the Earl obtained his diſcharge 


from that place, he retired to Holland; and Mr. 
Locke, not thinking himſelf ſafe in England, follow-. 
ed his Noble Patron thither, who died ſoon after. Du- 


ring our author's ſtay in Holland, he renewed his ac- 


quaintance with M. Guenelon, who introduced him 


to many learned perſons of Amſterdam. Here Mr. 


ever, he ſpeaks very highly of Mr. Locke's Eſſay on Human Under- 
ſtanding. —Says, ** that it may as well qualify men for buſineſs and 


. © the world, as for the ſciences and univerſity.” * No one,” ſays 


he, © has done more towards the recalling of philoſophy from barba- 


e rity into the uſe and practicgof the world, and into the company. 
of the better and politer ſort, who might well be aſhamed of it in 
„ its other. dreſs. No one has opened a better and clearer way to 
% reaſoning.” Theſe letters, which are full of good inſtruction, were 
written by Lord Shafteſbury to Mr. Ainſworth, then a ſtudent at the 


_ univerſity at that Lord's own expence. He was the ſon of a domeſtic  '' 


ſervant of that Noble Lord, to whom he gave a learned education; 


2 


— % 


and he proved a good and pious man, though he never diſtinguiſhed. 
himſelf according to his patron's expectations, Ee” 


— 


| : Locke contracted a friendſhip : with Mr. Limborch, 
profeſſor of divinity among the Remonſtrants, and 
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the moſt learned Mr. Le Clerc, which he cultivated 
after his return into England, and continued to the 
end of his life. on meg ov N 

During his reſidence in Holland, he was accuſed at 


Court of having written certain tracts againſt the go- 
vernment, which were afterwards diſcovered to be 
Vritten by another perſon; and upon that ſuſpicion 


he was deprived of his place of ſtudent of Chriſt 
Came 5. 15 | | . b 
After the death of King Charles II. Mr. William 


Penn, who had known our author at the Univerſity, 


uſed his intereſt with King James to procure a. pardon 
for him; and would have obtained it, if Mr. Locke 
had not anſwered that he had no occaſiom for a pardon, 


ſince he had not been guilty of any crime. In the year 
1685, when the Duke of Monmouth and his party 
were making preparations in Holland. for his unfortu- 


nate enterpriſe, the Engliſh Envoy at the Hague had 


orders to demand Mr. Locke and cighty-three other 


perſons to be delivered up to the States General; en 


which he lay concealed to the year following *. Du- 
ring this confinement, our author wrote his letter of 


* Mr. Le Clerc obſerves, that Mr. Locke had no correſpondence 


with the Duke of Monmouth, having no great opinion of his under- 


taking. Befides, his natural temper was timorous, not reſolute, and 
he was far from being fond of commotions. He had been at the end 


of the year 1684 at Utrecht, and returned in the ſpring to Amſter- 


dam, with a-defign to go again to Utrecht, as he actually did, to 
avoid being charged with having apy ſhare in the Duke of Mon- 


mouth's enterpriſe, He had before ſome inclination to lodge with 


his friend M. Guegelon; but he excuſed himſelf, it not being the 


_ cuſtom of that city to admit ſtrangers to lodge, though he received 
Mr. Locke with great, civility. But when M. Guenelon ſaw that 


his friend was in real danger, he ſerved him with great generoſity. 


Hie ſpoke to Mr. Veen his fatlter-in-law, and engaged him to receive 
Mr. Locke into his houſe. Upon this Mr. Locke came to Amſterdam, 


where hie lay concealed at Mr. Veen's houſe two or three months. In 


| the mean time, Mr. Limborch took care to deliver him the letters 


which were written to him, and had the cuſtody of Mr. Locke's will, 


| who deſired him to ſend it to ſome of his relations, whom he named, 
| if he ſhould die. One of the principal magiſtrates of the city was. 


canſulted, 


4 . 
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Toleration, which was firſt publiſhed in Latin, and in- 
tituled, . Epiſtola 7 Tolerantia ad Clariſhmum Vi- 

« rum, T. A. R. P. T. O. E. A. 1 . i 
O. I. L. A.“ The firſt letters ſignify, © Theologiæ f v 
c apud Remonſtrantes Profeſſorem, Tyrannidis Oſorem 

« Limburguim Amſtelodamenſem; and the latter, 

& Pacis Amico, Perſecutionis Oſore, Johanne Locke 
d Anglo.” This letter he afterwards tranſlated into 

Engliſh, and publiſhed at London in the year 1690. 
At Amſterdam he formed a weekly aſſembly, conſiſt- 

ing of Mr. Limborch, Mr. Le Clerc, and others, for 

- converſation upon important ſubjects: But theſe con- 
ferences ' were much interrupted, by the frequent 
changes he was forced to make of the places of his re- 
fidence. „„ „ „ 
Our author's great work, the Eſſay concerning Hu- 


ha e d yFy 


man Underſtanding,“ he had been employed about for 
ſome years, and he finiſhed it in Holland about the 
end of the year 1687. He made an abridgement of it 

himſelf, which his friend Mr. Le Clere tranſlated into 5 


French, and inſerted in one of his © Bibliothiques, 


conſulted, whether he might continue there in ſafety ; but that ma- 
iſtrate anſwered, That they could not protect him, if the king of 
England ſhould demand him; however, that he ſhould not be be- 
trayed, and that his landlord ſhould have timely notice when there 
% ſhould be occafion.” This gave him ſome kind of confidence, and 
he continued with Mr. Veen for ſome time, without going abroad, 
except at night, for fear of being known. In the mean time he was 
"perſuaded to-go to Cleves, but returned in about two months time, 
"and lodged again at Mr. Veen's. At the N of the year he went to 
-Jive with M. Guenelon, where he was likewiſe the year following. 
—_ .. In 1686 he began to appear again in public, becauſe it was ſufficient. '_ 
A Iy known that he had no ſhare in the Duke of Monmouth's invaſion... 
In autumn he went to Utrecht, and at the end of the year returned 3 


2 4 — k 


— 


to Amſterdam, and lodged at M. Guenelon's as before. 1 
This letter. was ſo highly approved of in Holland, that it Was 
immediately tranſlated into Dutch. But it was very ſeverely attacked 


by a clergyman of O l ord, who. wrote no leſs than three pamphlets _ 
"againſt it; two of which our author anſwered, defending. his prin= || * 
"ciples with invincible ſtrength of argument; and though. he was in a | 
deeliding ſtate of health, when his aritagoniſt, after twelve years fi» | {| 

- * lence; publiſhed his third pamphlet agalaft it yet he began a reply to 


ie Bid a 5 the fo concefning Toleration,” Though this was 
not finiſhed, yet the ragment is publiſned in Deſmaigeaux's collece- | * 
| tion of his works... FE. Jn. £5 1 : 14 abliſne 8 = m $4. 00% 7 APR £ 7 | 
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This abridgement was ſo highly approved of by all per- Bey 


ſons of underſtanding, and fincere lovers of truth, . 
that they expreſſed the ſtrongeſt defire to ſee the whole 
worm 5 er Of > 5 

At length the happy Revolution in 1688, by the cou- 
rage and good conduct of the Prince of Orange, open- 


ed a way for Mr. Locke's return into his own country, 


whither he came in the fleet which conveyed the Prin- 
ceſs of Orange: And, upon the reſtoration of pubke | 
liberty, he thought it proper to aſſert his own private 
rights. He endeavopred, therefore, to procure his re- 
ſtoration to his place of ſtudent of Chriſt Church; not 
that he deſigned to return thither, but only that it might 
appear from thence that he had been _ uſtly deprived 
of it. But when he found rhat the College could not 
be prevailed on to diſpoſſeſs the perſon ay had been 
defied in his room, and that they would only admit 
him as a ſupernumerary ſtudent, he deſiſted from his 
claim. He was now at full liberty to purfue his ſpecu- 


lations 3 and accordingly in the year 1689, he publiſned 


his © Effay on Human Underſtanding.” 'This work, 


Which has made our author's name immortal, and which 
does honour to our country, gave great offence to many 


people at the firſt publication. It was propoſed at 2 
meeting of the heads of houſes of the Univerſity of 
Oxford, to cenſure and diſcourage the reading of it; and 
after yarious debates among themſelves, it was con- 
cluded that each head of zn e ſhould endcavour to 

prevent its being read in his college. The reaſon of this 
is Obvious; Mr. Locke had let in more light upon the 
minds of men than was conſiſtent with the dark de- 
z ⸗ ⁵ ⁊ꝗ: 0 nl 

In the ſame year, Mr. Locke alſo publiſhed his“ Two 
“ 'Treatiſes on Government,” in which he fully vindi- 


cated the principles upon which © the Revolution? was 
founded, and entirely overturned all the doCtrines of 


flavery. | | 
His writings had now procured him ſuch high eſteem, 

and he had merited ſo much of. the government, that 

it would have been eaſy for him to have obtained 3 


— 
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very conſiderable poſt; but he contented himſelf with = 
that of Commiſſioner of Appeals,” worth about 2001.. 
per annum. He was offered to go abroad in a public 
character; and it was left to his choice whether he 
would be Envoy at the Court of the Emperor, the 
Elector of Brandenburg, or any other where he thought 
the gain moſt ſuitable to him; but he declined it, on 
account of his ill health. 1 5 
About this time the public coin was very bad, * 
ing been ſo much clipped, and no care uſed to remedy 
it, that it wanted about a third of its due value. The 
effect of this was, that the people thought themſelves: 
| a great deal richer than indeed they were; for though 
1 the coin was yet raiſed in its value by public authority, 
it was put off in trade for above a third part more than 
it weighed. Mr. Locke had obſerved this diſorder ever 
ſince his return to England, and he frequently. ſpoke of 
it, that ſome meaſures might be taken to prevent. 
it. He ſaid, „that the nation was in greater danger 
&« from a ſecret unobſerved abuſe, than from all thoſe 
t other evils, of which perſons were generally ſo ap- 


« tify the coin, that irregularity alone would prove fa- 
- ce tal to us, though we ſhould ſucceed in every thing 
: « elſe.” Orft day when he ſeemed very much diſturb- 
ed about this matter, ſome perſons rallied him, as if 
he tormented himſelf with a groundleſs fear; he an- 
{wered, „that perſons might laugh if they pleaſed, 
© but they would find in a very ſhort time, that if care 
e was not taken, we ſhould want money in England to 


orders on this account, that the Parliament took the: 
matter into the -moſt ſerious conſideration. To aſſiſt 
the great men at the head of affairs (who are not al- 
3B © ways the beſt judges) to form a right underſtanding of 
3 this matter, and to excite them to rectify this ſhametul 
abuſe, Mr. Locke publiſhed a little treatiſe, intituled, 
| « Some Conſiderations of the Conſequences of the low. 
a 1 ering of the Intereſt, and raiſing the Value of Mo- 
* ney;” in which there are many nice and curious ob- a 


| 6 prehenſive; and that if care was not taken to rec= | 


6% buy bread.” And accordingly there were fuch diſ- ; | 


. 
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place ſoon recovered him. 
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fervations on bath theſe ſubj jets, as well as on trade in 


general. This treatiſe was ſhortly followed by two 
more upon the ſame ſubject, in which he obviated all 
objections, and confuted all his oppoſers. 


He fully ſhowed to the world by theſe diſcourſes, 
that he was as able to reaſon on trade and buſineſs as 


on the moſt abſtract points of ſcience, and that he was 


none of theſe philoſophers who ſpent their lives in 
ſearch of truths merely ſpeculative, and who, by their 
ignorance. of theſe things which concern the public 
good, are incapable of ſerving their country. Theſe 
writings recommended him to the notice of the greateſt” 
perſons, with whom he uſed to converſe very freely. 


He held weekly conferences with the Earl of Pem- 


broke, then Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal; and when 
the air of London e to aſſect his lungs, he went. 
for ſome days to the Earl of Peterborough's ſeat, near 
Fulham, where he always met with the moſt friendly 


reception : but he was. obliged afterwards entirely w 
leave London, at leaſt all the winter ſeaſon, and 


ſome place at a greater diſtance. He had made Fan dd 
viſits at different times to Sir Francis Maſham's, who- 
lived at Oates in Eſſex ; where he found the air ſo good, 
ſo agreeable to his conſtitution, and the ſociety there 
ſo delightful, that he was eaſily prevailed. with to be- 


come one of the args and to ſettle there during his 
life. He was receive 


upon his own terms, that he. 
might have his entire liberty, and look upon himſelf as 
at his own houſe. Here he applied himſelf to his ſtudies. 
as much as his weak health would allow, being ſeldom 
abſent, becauſe the air of London became more and 
more. troubleſome to him. He came to town only in. 


the ſummer for three or four months, and if he re- 


turned to Oates any thing indiſpoſed, the air of that 


In 1693 he publiſhed his“ Thoughts concerning 


. «/ the Education of Children 3” but he improved it con- 


fderably afterwards. . 
In 1695 Mr. Locke publiſhed his treatiſe * « the 


8 ä of Chriſtianity,” in which he has 
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| proved that the Chriſtian religion, as delivered in the 
fſeoriptures, and free from all corrupt mixtüres, is the. 
moſt reaſonable inſtitution in the world. This book . . 
Was attacked by an ignorant but zealous divine, Dr. _ 
Edwards, in a very rude and ſcurrilous manner. Mr. 
Locke anſwered Edwards, and ' defended his anſwer 
With ſuch ſtrength of reaſon, that he might juitly have 
expected from his adverſary a public acknowledgement 
of his error, if he had not been one of thoſe writers' 
who have no more ſhame than reaſon in them. Mr. 
Locke was alſo obliged to Mr. Bolde, a worthy and 
| pious clergyman, for vindicating his principles againſt | 
the cavils ol as TITRE TT ans 


endravoured to prove, © that there is nothing in the 


+ Chriſtian religion not onl 


Unitarians alſo about this time publiſhed Teveral trea- 


ligible; and Mr "Locke having afferted in his writings 

that revelation, delivers nothing contrary to reaſon: 
Theſe things engaged Dr. Stiltingfleet, the learned bi- 
ſhop of Worceſter, to publiſh a treatiſe, in which he 
endeayoured to defend the doctrine of the Trinity ag 
gainſt Mr, Toland and the Unitarians. In this treatife 
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diam ele, aijd that he had adyanced nothing which 
aſt tendency to eng which the biſhop 


had the 


had very, ignorantly charged him with. But the biſho 

died ſome time after this, and the diſpute ended. In 

this controverſy, every body admired the ſtrength of 

Mr. Locke's reaſoning, his great clearneſs and èxact- 

| neſs, both in explaining his own notions, and principles, 

and confutin 7 55 of his 7 Nor were men 
0 


of underſtanding leſs ſurpriſed, that ſo learned a 


had all the diſadyantages poſſible; for he. was by no 
means able to maintain his opinions againſt Mr. Locke, 
whoſe reaſoning he neither underſtood, nor the thing 
[itſelf about Which he diſputed. This learned biſhap 
had ſpent the greateſt part of his time in the ſtudy of 
\vcclefaſtical antiquities, and reading a, prodigious num- 
ber of books, but was no 17 


he ever accuſtomed himſe 


1 
— 


* 


* 


to that cloſe way of think- 


Fi 


ing and reaſoning in which Mr. Locke did fo highly WK 


excel. However, though our philoſopher had ſo great 
3 „ 11 5 1 * p 4 * . 3 —_— 1 8 
2 rigtory over the biſhop, and had reaſon to complain 
of the e e ret charges againſt him, and for his 
writing on tubjects, of which he was ſo grolsly igno- 
rant; yet he did not make an inſolent triumph over his 
"ignorance, but in the confutation of his errots treated 
him with great, reſpect. He ſhows, indeed, that the 
ET 8 71 5 5 ug 1 t 1 2 . 1 44% „„ 174 Danes 
biſhop, did not underſtand the ſubject he wrote about; 


and that he was very incorrect and. inaccurate in his 


k 4 7 "+ 1gt Tow bs 1. TM © IC aged 
. expreſſions : but he rather inſinuates this, by producing 
the biſhop's own words, and leaving his readers to judge 
than reflect on him for it. In ſhort, never was a con- 


5 . * 117 = 4 +78. acl * 4 * 
.troverſy aan with lo much ſkill and art on one 


other, ſo, unjuſtly, confuſedly, or fo 
Time, which is the 


4 * £< 


ſide, nor on the other, 10, 1 
little to the credit of the author. 
Ai dee as abundantly maniteſted th: 

The biſhop's writings on that ſubject are negleCted, and 
buried in oblivion; but thoſe of our author will live 
. FR. 
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the biſhop ſhould engage in 2 . wherein he 
he, w 


eat philoſopher z nor had 


dge of things, has abundantly manifeſted this. 


In 1695, Mr. Locke was appointed one of he Com- 
miſſioners of Trade and Plantations, a place worth 1o00l. 


; 
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per annum. The duties of this poſt he diſcharged with 5 | 


much care and diligence, and with univerſal approba- 


tion: He continued in it till the year 1700, when, up- 


on the increaſe of his aſthmatic diſorder, he was forced 
to reſign it. „%%% 5 

He acquainted no perſon with his deſign of leaving 
that place, till he had ops up his commiſſion into the 
king's own hands. The 
diſmiſs him, and told our author, that he would be 


very well pleaſed with his continuance in that office, 


though he ſhould give little or no attendance ; for that 


He did not deſire him to ſtay in town one day to the 
Hurt of his health. But Mr. Locke told the king, that 


hae could not in conſcience hold a place to which ſuch 
a falary was annexed, without diſcharging the duties of 
it; and therefore he begged leave to reſign it. King 


William had a great eſteem for our author, and would 


- "ſometimes ſend for him to diſcourſe on public affairs, 


and to know his ſentiments of things. Mr. Locke once 
told the king very plainly, that if the Univerſities were 


not reformed, and other principles taught there than 


Had been formerly inculcated, they would either de- 


ſtroy him, or ſome of his ſucceſſors, or both. | 
The laſt fourteen or fifteen years of his life, Mr. 


Locke ſpent chiefly at Oates, ſeldom coming to town ;. | 


and, during this agreeable retirement, he applied him- 


ſelf to the ſtudy of the ſcripfures, of the divinity of 
which he was thoroughly perſuaded. This ſtudy pro- 


duced. in him a very lively and ſincere piety, without 


any affectation. He admired the wiſdom and goodneſs _ 
of God in the method found out for the ſalvation of 


mankind : and when he thought upon it, he could not 
faorbear crying out, O the depth of the riches of the 

goodneſs and knowledge of God.” He was perſuaded 
that men would be convinced of this, by reading the 
ſcriptures without prejudice ; and he frequently exhort- 


| ed thoſe with whom he converſed to à ſerious ſtudy of 
theſe facred writings. His own application to this ſtudy 


had given him a more noble and elevated idea of the 


Chriſtian religion than he had before; and if his 


king was very unwilling to 


| i | ? 
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ſtrength would have allowed him to begin new works, | 
| it is probable that he would have written ſome, in or- 
der to inſpire others with the ſame grand and ſublime 
idea. There is a fine ode of Dr. Watts in his Lyric 
Poems, on occaſion of Mr. Locke's dangerous illneſs, 
ſome time after he had retired to ſtudy the fcriptures. 
It is inſcribed to John Shute, Eſq; afterwards Lord 
Barrington, and author. of the Miſcellanea Sacra, and 
other valuable books of the ſcriptures, and who was 


honoured with the friendſhip of Mr. Locke, En 
then very dl . | 
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And muſt the man of wondrous mind 
(Now his rich thoughts are juſt refin'd) Js. 
Forſake our longing eyes ? 
Reaſon at length ſubmits to wear 
The wings of faith; and lo! they rear 
Her chariot high, and nobly bear 
Her prophet to the ſkies. 


II. 
Go, 1 and wait the n 5 light; 1 
Watch if his mantle chance to light, 
And ſeize it for thy own. | 
 SHUTE is the darling of his years; 
Young SHUTE his better likeneſs bears ? os 
All but his wrinkles and his hairs | 5 
Are copy'd in his ſon. 


| . ©: 

Thus when our follies or our faults 

Call for the pity of thy thoughts, 
Thy pen ſhall make us wiſe. 

The fallies of whoſe youthful wit“ 45 

Could pierce the Britiſh fogs with light; . * 

Place our true © intereſt” in our ſight, _ 'Þ 
And open half our eyes. 


„ : + Alluding to a treatiſe of Mr. Shute's, 


* 
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read to him, and then 
% do was now done, and he thanked God for it.” Upon 
this the 0 went to his bedſide, and he added, that he de- 
e remembered by them in their prayers that even- 

ing. He was told, that if he would, the whole family I 
ſhould be ca Wo to prayer in his chamber, to which he 


In 1704, our. author s ſtrength bega 


more than ever in the beginning of the ſummer za 


ſeaſon which, for many years, had reſtored him ſome 
degrees of Arength. His weakneſs made him appre- | 
| 2 his death was near. He often Tpoke of it him- 


ſelf, but always with great compoſure, though he omit- 


ted none of the precautions which his {kill in medicine 


could ba. geſt, in order to prolong his life. At length 


Bis legs be is to fwell, and that ſwelling increaſing 


every day, his ſtrength diminiſhed very viſibly. He 


then ſaw how ſhort a time he had to live, and prepared 
to quit this world with 2 deep ſenſe of the manifold ! 
bleſſings of God to him, which he took delight in re- 
counting to his friends, and full of 2 ſincere reſigna- 
tion to the divine will, and in firm hopes. of his pro- 
| Some weeks before his-death, 

as he was no longer able to walk, he was carried about 
And the Lady Maſham going to 
him in his 


miſes of a future "ii 


the houſe in a chair. 
ſee him, October 27th, inſtead of finding 
ſtudy, where he uſed to be, ſhe found him in his bed. 


As ſhe ſhowed ſome ſurpriſe at this, Mr. Locke told 
her that he had reſolved to continue in bed, fince he 
was ſo much fatigued by riſing the day before, that he 
could not ſupport it; and therefore did not know whe- 
ter he ſhould ever riſe again. He could not eat any 
dinner that day; and after dinner, thoſe who kept him 


compan 7 propoſed to read to him ſomething that might 
amuſe him; but he reſuſed it. However, a perſon 
having brought ſome papers into his chamber, he de- 
fired to know what they were; upon which they were 

bs laid, ““ that what he had to 


ſired to 


conſented. He was aſked, Whether he thought him- 
ſelf near his death; to which = anſwered, “ That it 


“ might perhaps happen that night, but could not be 
delayed above thitee or four 9 He then fell 1 into 
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De Life f the Autbonr. xlix 
a cold ſweat, but recovered himſelf ſoon after. He A 
was offered a little Brunſwick mum, which he had. 
drank with pleaſure the week before. He took ſonme 
ſpoenfuls of it, and drank to the health of the com- 
pany, ſaying, I wiſh you all happineſs when I ſhall 
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be departed.” Thoſe-who were in the chamber ha- 
ning left it, except the Lady Maſham, who fat by his 

e bed, he exhorted her “ to regard this world only as a 
h © ſtate of preparation for a better.” He added, (that 
E « he had lived long enough, and thanked God for hay-- _ 
e ing paſſed his life happlly.;. but that this life appear-- 
d ( <d to him a mere vanity. After ſupper the family 

d vent up into his chamber to prayer, and between ele- 
ven and twelve at night he ſeemed a little better. Lady 

- Maſham having deſired to fit up with him, he would 


not permit her, and ſaid, that perhaps he might ſleepy. _ 
„ but that if he found any change, he would have her YN 
t called. He did not ſleep, but reſolved to try to riſe 
o next morning, which he did. He was carried into his 
s ſtudy, and placed in an eaſy chair, where he flept a 
. conſiderable while at different times. Seeming to be a 
d BH little refreſhed, he would be dreſſed as he uſed to be, 
and called. for ſome ſmall. beer, which he taſted very: 
ſeldom ; and then deſired the Lady Maſham, who was 
reading ſome pſalms low while he was dreſſing, to read 
aloud. She did ſo, and he appeared very attentive, till 
the approach of death prevented him. He then de- 
fired her to break off, and a few minutes after expired, 
on October the 28th 1704, in the 73d year of his | 
age. „„ „ oe Rs 
' Thus died: this great and*moſt excellent philoſopher;,  _Þ 
who, after he had beſtowed many years in matters of 
ſcience and ſpeculation,” happily turned his thoughts to 
the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, which he carefully examin= - - 
ed with the ſame liberty he had uſed in his ſtudy of the 
other ſciences : and it is needleſs to ſay, how much the 
Chriſtian world is irdebted to him for his paraphraſe 
and comments on ſome of the epiſtles which were pub 
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; aathor. His writings 


There is no occaſion bee a pane gyric on our 
s are now. well known and valued, : 


and will laſt as long as the Engliſh language. He had 


a great knowledge of the wotld, and of the buſineſs of 


it, He was prudent without cunning, and he en 
mens eſteem by his probity, and took care to cure 


himfelf. from the attacks of falſe friends and ſordid flat- 


terers. Averſe to all mean complaiſance, his wiſdom, 


his experience, his gentle manners, gained him the re“ 
ſpect of his inferiors, the eſteem of his equals, the 


friendſhip and confidence of thoſe of the higheſt qua- 


> Hy. If chere was any thing he could not bear, it was 
II manners: this was ever ungrateful to him, unleſs 
when he perceived that it proceeded from ignoranee z 


but when it was the effect of pride or ill- nature, or 


| brutality, he deteſted it. He looked on civility not on- 
ow a duty of, humanity, but of Chriſttanity ; and he 

ght Now it ought to be more preſſed and urged up- 
on men than it commonly is. He recommended on 
this occaſion a treatiſe in the Moral Eſſays, written by 
the gentlemen of the Port Royal, © concerning the 
ce means of preſerving peace among men *,” and was 
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| admirer of Dr. Wichcote's ſermons on moral 
dub, He was very exact to his word, and religi- 


— whatever he promiſed. He was very |. 
6 of giving recommendations of perſons, whom 
he did not well know, and would by no means com- 
mend thoſe whom he thought not to deſerve it. If he 
was told that his recommendations had not produced 0 
the effect expected, he would ſay, the reaſon of that 
et Was, becauſe he had never deceived: any perſon by : 
 * ſaying more than he knew; that he never paſſed: his 
& word for any, but ſuch as he believed would anſwer 


ce the character he gave of them; and that if he fhould 


T ord Shafteſbury, 


.&; do otherwiſe, his recommendations would be worth 
nothing“ Thou gh he chiefly loved truths that were 
uſeful, al with Gogh fod his mind, and was _ 
very well pleaſed to make them the 93 
lation; yet he uſed to ſay, that, in order to employee 
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ur part of ds kt in fervices-and important occupations, - {MY 
| it was neceffary to ſpend another in mere amuſements's 
d | and when an occaſion naturally offered, he gave himſelf 
be. | up with pleaſure” to the charms of a free and facetious 
d | converfation. He remembered a great many agreeable 
re | ſtories, which he always brought in properly, and ge- 
t- -| nerally made them yet more delightful, by his natural 
— | and agreeable manner of telling them. | 
== | He had a peculiar art in converſation td lead people 
e | to talk of what they underſtood beſt. Wich a gardener 
i= | he difcourſed of gardening z with a jewellet of a dia- 
mond, &c. ; with a chemift of chemiſtry.” * By this, 
ſaid he, „I pleafe all thoſe men who commonly can 
« ſpe ak dean upon nothing elſe. As they be- 
* love J have an eſteem for their profeffion, they are 
charmed with ſhowing their abilities before me; and 
I in the meanwhile improve myſelf by their dif. 
<c courſe.” And indeed, he had by this means acquired 
a very good inſight into all the arts, of which he daily 
learned more and more. He uſed to ſay, too, that the 
knowledge of the arts contained more true philoſophy _ 
than all thoſe fine learned hypotheſes, which having no 
relation to the nature of things, are fit only to make 
men loſe their time in inventing or comprehending 
chem. By the ſeveral queſtions which he would put to 
| antificers, he would find out the ſecret of their art, 
| which they did not underſtand themſelves; and often 
| give them views entirely new, which ſometimes 
put in practice to their profit. He was ſo far from a 
_ fuming thoſe airs of gravity, by which fome perſarit, | 
learned and unlearned, love to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
from the reſt of the world, that, on the contrary, he 
looked en them as an infallible mark of impertinence. 
Nay, ſometimes he would divert himmſelf with imitating 
that ſtudied gravity, in oder to turn it the better into 
- ridieate;- and upon this occafion he atways remember- 
ed this 1 — ef the Dake of La  Rouchefoucautt, 
« which he admired above all others, © that gravity id - 
„ 0; ty of the body, invented to conceal the defects 
© of the pri.” e thing, which choke hee 
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did, and that nothing that was uſeful ſeemed unworthy 
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u 3. Life of the Author. 5M 
for any time with Mr. Locke, could not help obſerving- 
of him was, that he uſed his reaſon in every thing he 


of his care. He often uſed to ſay, that there was an 
art in every thing, and it was eaſy for any one to ſee it, 


from the manner in which he went about the moſt _ 
trifling things. As he always kept the uſeful in his eye 


in all his diſquiſitions, he eſteemed the employments of 
men only in proportion to the good they were capable. 
of producing. For which reaſon he had no great value 
for thoſe critics and mere grammarians who waſte their 


lives in comparing words and phraſes, and in coming 


to a determination in the choice of a various reading, in 
a paſſage of no importance. He valued yet leſs thoſe 
profeſſed diſputants, who being wholly poſſeſſed with a 


with this ſort of people, if he did not beforehand. 
ſtrongly” reſolve to. keep his temper, he ſoon fell into 


om For his natural temper was hot and choleric ;. 


but his anger never laſted long. If he retained any re- 


ſentment, it was againſt himſelf for having given way | 


to ſo ridiculous a paſſion; which, as he uſed to ſay, 
may do a great deal of harm, but never yet did the leaſt 
good. He often would blame himſelf for this weak-" 


neſs. He diſliked thoſe authors who labour only to de- 
ſtroy, without eſtabliſhing any thing themſelves. «© A 
„ building, © faid he,” diſpleaſes them. They find great 


« fault in it; let them demoliſh it, and welcome, if 
« they will, but endeavour to raiſe another in its place.“ 


He adviſed, that whenever we have meditated any thing 


new, we ſhould throw it as ſoon as poſſible upon paper, 


in order to be the better able to judge of it by ſee- 
| __ altogether, becauſe the mind of man is not ca- 


of retaining clearly a long chain ef cenſequences, 


and of ſeeing without confuſion the relation of a great 
number of different ideas. Beſides, it often happens, 
that what we had moſt admired, when conſidered in 
the groſs, and in a perplexed. manner, appears to be u- 
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| defire of coming off with victory, fortify themſelves | 
behind the ambiguity of a word, to give their adverſa- _ 
. ries the more trouble. And whenever he had to do-“ 
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. Underſtanding are. taken. 


'# 


part of it diſtinctly. 


He was naturally very active, and employed himſelf 
as much as his health would permit. Sometimes he 


_ diverted himſelf with working in the garden, which he 
very well underſtood. He loved walking, but not be- 
ing able to walk much, through the diſorder of his- 
lungs, he uſed to ride out after dinner, and when he 


could not bear a horſe he went in a chaiſe. He always 


choſe to have company with him, though it were but a 


child; for he took pleaſure in talking with children of 


a good education. His bad health was a diſturbance 
to none but himſelf ; and any perſon might be with 


him, without any other concern than that of ſeeing him 


| ſuffer. He did not differ from others in his diet, but 
only in that his uſual drink was nothing but water; and 
he thought that was the means under God of lengthen- 
ing out his life. To this he alſo thought, the preſerva- 
tion of his ſight was in a great meaſure owing ; for he 


could read by candlelight all ſorts of books to the laſt, - 


if they were not of a very ſmall print, without the uſe” 


of ſpectacles. He hed no other diſtemper but his aſthma, - 


3 V. Life of the Author. | 3 . 
terly inconſiſtent and inſupportable, when we ſee every 
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except a deafneſs for about fix months, which he la- 


mented in a letter to one of his friends, telling him, 


« he thought it better to be blind than deaf, as it de- 


nuſcripts behind him, beſides his paraphraſe on ſome of 
St. Pau's epiſtles, which were publiſhed at different 


Underſtanding, and his Thoughts on the Conduct of the 


Vor I.. d 
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ee prived him of all converſation.” He left ſeveral ma- 


times, and are all now added to the collection of his works 
by M. Deſmaizeaux, from whence this account of his 
life, and this edition of his Eſſay concerning Human 
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OF HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 


BOOK L—CHAPTER I. 


* INTRODUCTION. 


. Inquiry into the Underflanding, pleaſant and 


| 0 —% lin, 
C!INCE it is the underſtanding that ſets man above 

the reſt of ſenſible beings, and gives him all the 
advantage and dominion which he has over them, it is 


certainly a ſubject, even for its nobleneſs, worth our la- 


bour to inquire into. The underſtanding, like the eye, 
whilſt it makes us ſee and perceive all other things, 
takes no notice of itſelf : And it requires art and pains 


to ſet it at a diſtance, and make it its on object. But 
vuhatever be the difficulties that lie in the way of this 
inquiry, whatever it be that keeps us ſo much in the 
dark to ourſelves, ſure I am, that all the light we can 


let in upon our own minds, all the acquaintance we can 
make with our own underſtandings, will not only be 
rery pleaſant, but bring us great advantage, in direct- 
ing our thoughts in the ſearch of other things. 

| „ e 
Tris, therefore, being my prurpsy/e to inquire into the 
original, certainty, and extent of human knowledge; 
together with the grounds and degrees of belief, opi- 


nion, and aſſentz I ſhall not at preſent meddle with 


the phyfical conſideration of the mind, or trouble my- 
ſelf to examine, wherein its eſſence conſiſts, or by what 
motions of our ſpirits, or alterations of our bodies, we 
come to have any ſenfation by our organs, or any ideas 
in our underſtandings; and whether thoſe ideas do, in 
their formation, any or all of them, depend on matter 
VoL. I. 8 | * e 
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and entertaining, I ſhall decline, as lying out of my 
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or no. Theſe are ſpeculations which, however curious 
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Book 1. 


way, in the deſign I am now upen. It ſhall ſullice to 


my preſent purpoſe, to conſider the diſcerging faculties | 


of a man, as they are employed about the objects which 
they have to do with: And I ſhall imagine I have not 


wholly miſemployed myſelf in the thoughts I ſhall have 


on this occaſion, if, in this hiſtorical plain method, I 


can give any account of the ways whereby our under- 


ſtandings come to attain thoſe notions of things we have, 

and can ſet down any meaſures of the certainty of our 
knowledge, or the grounds of thoſe perſuaſions which 
are to be found amongſt men, fo various, different, and 


other with ſuch afiurance and confidence, that he that 


wholly contradictory; and yet aſſerted ſomewhere or ' 


mall take a view,of the opinions of mankind, obſerve 


nels and devotion wherewith they are embraced, the re- 


ſolution and eagerneſs wherewith they are maintained, 
may perhaps have reaſon to ſuſpect, that either there is 
no ſuch thing as truth at all, or that mankind hath no 


ſufficient means to attain a certain knowledge of it. 
N | 2. Mead cn, 


their oppoſition, and at the fame time confider the fond- | 


Fr is therefore worth while to ſearch out the bounds be- 
tween opinion and knowledge; and examine by what 


meaſures, in things whereof we have no certain know- 


ledge, we ought to regulate our aſſent, and moderate 


our perſuaſions. In order whereunto, I ſhall purſue this || 
tollowing method. my 1 


Hirt, I ſhall inquire unto the original of thoſe-ideds, - 


- "notions, or whatever elſe you pleaſe to call them, which 


A man obſerves, and is conſcious to himſelf he has in 


his mind; and the ways whereby the underſtanding Y 
comes to be furniſhed with them | 


Secondly, I ſhall endeavour to ſhow, what knowledge : 


te underſtanding hath by thoſe id eas; and the certainty, 

evidence, and extent of it. . 3 
_- -, Thirdly, 1 ſhall make ſome inquiry into the nature and 
grounds of faith or opinion; whereby I mean that aſ- 
ent which we give to any propoſition as true, of whoſe 
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of an univerſal or per 
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of aſſent. 12 
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9 4. Uſeful to know the, Extent of our Comprehenſion. 3 
Ir by this inquiry into the nature of the underſtanding, 


I can diſcover the powers thereof, how far they reach, 


to what things they are in any degree proportionate, and 
where they fail us, I ſuppoſe it may be of uſe to prevail 
with the buſy mind of man, to be more cautious in 
| e things exceeding its comprehenſion; to 


ſtop, when it is at the utmoſt extent of its tether 3 and 
to fit down in a quiet ee e of thoſe things, which, 
upon examination, are found to be beyond the reach of 
our capacities. We ſhould not then perhaps be ſo for- 


raiſe queſtions, and perplex ourſelves and others with 


diſputes about things to which our underſtandings are 


not ſuited, and of which we cannot frame in our minds 
any clear or diſtinct perceptions, or whereof (as it has 


can extend its view; how far it has faculties to attain 


certainty 3 and in what caſes it can only judge and gueſs, 
we may learn to content ourſelves with what is attainable. 


by us in this ſtate. N ; 
9 5. Our capacity ſuited to our State and Concerns. 


Fon though the compreherſion of our underſtandings 
comes exceeding ſhort of the vaſt extent of things; yet 
we ſhall have cauſe enough to magnify the bountiful 


Author of our being, for that portion and degree of 


knowledge he has beſtowed on us, ſo far above all the 


reſt of the inhabitants of this our manſion. Men have 


| reaſon to be well ſatisfied wth what God hath thought 


fit for them, ſince he has given them (as St. Peter. ſays) 
vdr ra Tee; Corry xa sbeiSν, whatſoever is neceſfary for the 
conveniencies of life, and information of virtue ; and 


has put within the reach of their diſcovery, the comfort- 


able proviſion for this life, and the way that leads to a 


better. How ſhort ſoever their knowledge may come. 
ect comprehenſion of whatſover 


= „ 


1 
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truth yet we have no certain knowledge: And here we 
| ſhall have occaſion to examine the reaſons and degrees 


| ward, out of affectation of an univerſal. knowledge, to 


perhaps too often happened) we have not any notions - 
at all, If we can find out, how far the underſtanding * * 
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EY | Introdudtion. - Book I. 
| is, it yet ſecures their great concernments, that they 
have light enough to lead them to the knowledge of 
their Maker, and the fight of their own duties. Men 
may find matter ſufficient to buſy their heads, and em- 
ploy their hands, with variety, delight, and ſatisfaction; 
f they will not boldly quarrel with their own conſtitu- 
tion, and throw away the bleſſings their hands are filled 
| with, becauſe they are not big enough to graſp every 
- thing. We ſhall not have much reaſon to complain of 
the narrowneſs of our minds, if we will but employ 
them about what may be of uſe. to us; for of that they 
are very capable : And it will be an unpardonable, as well 
as childiſh peeviſhneſs, if we undervalue the advantages 
of our knowledge, and negle&t to improve it to the 
ends for which it was given us, becauſe there are ſome - 
things that are ſet out of the reach of it. It will be no 
excule to an idle and untoward ſervant, who would not 
attend his buſinefs by candle-light, to plead that he had 
not broad ſun-ſhine. The candle that is ſet up in us 
Mines bright enough for all our purpoſes. The diſco- 
veries we can make with this ought to ſatisfy us; and 
we ſhall then uſe our underſtandings right, when we 
entertain all objects in that way and proportion that they 
are ſuited to our faculties; and upon thoſe grounds 
they are capable of being propoſed to us; and not pe- 
rremptorily, or intemperately, require demonſtration, and 
demand certainty, where probability only is to be had, 
and which is ſufficient to govern all our concernments. 
If we will diſbelieve every thing, becauſe we cannot cer- 
tainly know all things; we ſhall do much-what as wiſe- 
ly as he who would not uſe his legs, but fit ſtill and pe- 
. Tiſh, becauſe he had no wings to fly. . "3 
$6. Knowledge of our Capacity, a Cure of Scepticiſm | 
„„ % 
WIN we know our own ftrength, we ſhall the better 
know what to undertake with hopes of ſucceſs: And 
when we have well ſurveyed the powers of our own 
minds, and made ſome eſtimate what we may expect 
from them, we ſhall not be inclined either to fit (till, 
and not ſet our thoughts on work at all in deſpair of 
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Chap. .  Introdudtion- 15 „ 
knowing any thing; or, on the other ſide, queſtion 
every thing, and diſclaim all knowledge, becauſe ſome - 
things are not to be underſtood. It is of. great uſe to 
the ſailor, to xænow the length of his line, though he 
cannot with it ſathom all the depths of the ocean. It 
is well he knows that it is long enough to reach the 
bottom at ſuch places as are neceſſary to direct his voy- 
age, and caution him againſt running upon ſhoals that 
may ruin him. Our buſineſs here is not to know all 
things, but thoſe which concern our conduct. If we 
can find out thoſe meaſures, whereby a rational crea- 
ture, put in that ſtate which man 1s in this world, may 
and ought to govern his opinions, and actions depending 
thereon, we need not to be troubled that ſome'other things 
eſcape our knowledge. 8 . „ 
g 9 7. Occaſion of this Efſay. 8 
Tris was that which 1 the firſt 1% to this Eſay 
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concerning the Under/ianding. For I thought that the 
firſt ſtep towards ſatisfying ſeveral inquiries the mind of 
man was very apt to run into, was, to take a ſurvey of our 
own underſtandings, examine our own powers, and ſee 
to what things they were adapted. Till that was done, 
I ſuſpeted we began at the wrong end, and in vais 
ſought for ſatis faction in a quiet and ſure poſſeſſion of 
truths that moſt concerned us, whilſt we let looſe our 
thoughts into the vaſt ocean of being ; as if all that 
boundleſs extent were the natural and undoubted poſ- 
ſeſſion of our underſtandings, wherein there was no- 
thing exempt from its deciſions, or that eſcaped its com- 
prehenſion. Thus men, extending their inquiries be- _ 
yond their capacities, and letting their thoughts wander 2 
into thoſe -depths where they can find no ſure footing, 0 
it is no wonder that they raiſe queſtions, and multiply 
diſputes, which, never coming to any clear reſolution, 
are proper only to continue and increaſe their doubts, 
and to confirm them at laſt in perfect ſcepticiſm... 
Whereas, were the capacities of our underſtandings well 
conſidered, the extent of our knowledge once diſcover- 
ed, and the horizon found, which ſets the bounds be- 
tween, the enlightened and dark parts of things, be- 
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tween what 3 is, and what is not, comprehenſible by us; 
men would perhaps, with leſs ſcruple, acquieſce in the 
avowed ignorance of the one, and employ their thoughts 
and diſcourſe with more advantage and fatisfaChion 1 in the 


other. ; 


$8. II hat Idea fands for. | 
Tavs much 1 thought neceſſary to fay concerning. the 
eccaſion of this inquiry into human underſtanding ; but 
before I proceed on to what I have thought on this ſub- 
ject, I muſt here, in the entrance, beg pardon of my 


reader for the frequent uſe of the word idea, which he 


will find in the following treatiſe. It being that term 


Which, I think, ſerves beſt to ſtand for whatſoever is | 
; the object of the underſtanding when a man thinks, 1 


have uſed it to expreſs whatever is meant by phantaſm, - 
notion, ſpecies, or whatever it is which the a can be 
employed about in thinking; and I could not avoid fre- 
__ quently uling it. 
I — — it will be eaſily granted me, that there are 


ſuch ideas in mens minds; every one is conſcious of them 


in himſelf; and men's words and actions will fatisfy f 
bim, that they are in others. q 


Fe firſt i e Gen ſhall be, how 1 they come is | 


3 


| | CHAP. U. 
no INNATE PRINCIPLES IN THE MIND. 


4 I. The way. ſhown how wwe come by any Knowledge, 15 
fi cient to prove it not Innate 

T is an eſtabliſhed opinion amongſt ſome men, that 

there are in the underſtanding certain innate princi- 


ples, ſome primary notions, Kouel Bie, Characters as 


it were ſtamped upon the mind of man, which the ſoul 
receives in its very firſt being, and brings into the 
world with it. It would be ſufficient to convince un- 

prejudiced readers of the falſeneſs of this ſuppoſition, if 


4 5 ſhould only ſhow {2s I hope I ſhall in the he uſe of 


parts of tous. diſoour e), bow ""_— OT by the uſe of 


So 6 


— 


their natural faculties, may attain to all the knowledge 


they have, without the help of any innate impreſſions; 
and may arrive at certainty, without any ſuch original 


notions or principles. For J imagine any one will eafily. _ 
grant, that it would be impertinent to. ſuppoſe the ideas 
of colours innate in a creature, to whom God hath given 
fight, and a power to receive them by the eyes, from 


external objects: And no leſs unreaſonable would it be 


to attribute ſeveral truths to the impreſſions of nature 
and innate characters, when we may obſerve in our- 
ſeives faculties fit to attain as eaſy ed certain know- 


ledge of them, as if they were originally imprinted on 
the mind. : : a 


But becauſe a man is not permitted, without cenſure, 
to follow his own thoughts in the ſearth of truth, when 
they lead him ever ſo little out of the common road, 1 
ſhall fet down the reaſons that made me doubt of the 
truth of that opinion, as an excuſe for my miſtake, if I 
be in one; which I leave to be conſidered by thoſe who, 


with me, diſpoſe themſelves to embrace truth wherever 


they find it. 


3 General A ent, the great Argument. 
TrxRE is nAhing more commonly taken for granted, 
than that there are certain principles, both Sony 


and praical (for they ſpeak of both), univerſally agreed _ 


upon by all mankind, which therefore, they argue, muſt 


needs be conſtant impreſſions, Which the fouls of men 
receive in their firſt beings, and which they bring into 


the world with them, as neceſſarily and really as they do 


any of their inherent faculties. *»_ | 


93. Univerſal Confent proves nothing Tinate. 


Tais argument, drawn from univerſal” conſent, has this 


misfortune in it, that if it were true in matter of fact, 


that there were certain truths wherein all mankind a- 


greed, it would not prove them innate, if there can be 
any other way ſhown, how men may come to that uni- 


verſal agreement in the things they do conſent in; which. ; 
1 preſume may be done. Peach: „ 
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NS No Iunate Principles in the Mind. Bock I. 8 
9 4. What is, is; and, it is impoſſible for the ſame 
thing to be, and not to be, not univerſally afjent- 
- ed to. I | | | 
Bor, which is worſe, this argument of univerſal con- 
ſent, which is made uſe of to, prove innate principles, 
ſeems to me a demonſtration, that there are none ſuch z 
- becauſe there are none to which all mankind give an u- 
niverſal aſſent. I ſhall begin with the Speculative, and 
inſtance in thoſe magnified principles of demonſtration : 
 Whatfoever is, is; and, it is impoſſible for the ſame thing 
to be, and not to ble; which, of all others, I think, have 
the moſt allowed title to innate. Theſe have ſo ſettled 
a reputation of maxims univerſally received, that it 
will, no doubt, be thought ſtrange, if any one ſhould. 
ſeem to queſtion it. But yet I take liberty to ſay, that 
- theſe propeſitions are ſo far from having an univerſal aſ- 
ſent, that there are a great part of mankind to whom 
they are not fo much as known. e : 
\ ($5. Not on the mind naturally imprinted, becauſe not 
2 2 N- - known to Children, Idiots, &c. 1 5 EY 
Fon, firſt, it is evident, that all children and idiot: 
have not the leaſt apprehenſion or thought of them; 
2nd the want of that is enough to deſtroy that uni- 
verſal afſent which muſt needs be the neceſſary conco- 
mitant of all innate truths: It ſeeming to me near a 
contradiction to ſay, that there are truths imprinted on 
the ſoul, which it perceives or underſtands not; im- 
— printing, if it ſignify any thing, being nothing elſe but 
the making certain truths to be perceived. For to im- 
print any thing on the mind, without the mind's, per- 
ceiving it, ſeems to me hardly intelligible. If, there- 
fore, children, and idicts have fouls, have minds, with 
. thoſe impreſhons upon them, they muſt unavoidably ' 
' perceive them, and neceffarily know and aſſent to theſe }. 
truths; which ſince they do not, it is evident that there. 
ideare no ſuch impreſſions. For if they are not notions 
1 naturally imprinted, how can they be innate? And 
if they are notions imprinted, how can they be un- 
known? To ſay a notion is imprinted on the mind, 
and yet at the ſame time to ſay, that the mind is ig- 
norant of it, and never yet took notice of it, is to make 
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this impreſſion none No propoſition can be ſaid to 
be in the mind, which it never yet knew, Which it was 
never yet conſcious of. For if any one may, then, by 
the ſame reaſon, all propoſitions that ara true, and the 
mind is capable of ever aſſenting to, may be ſaid to be 
in the mind, and to be imprinted: Since, if any one 
can be ſaid to be in the mind, which it never yet knew, 1 
it muſt be only becauſe it is capable of knowing it; and "YN 
ſo the mind is of all truths it ever ſhall know. Nay, 3 
thus truths may be imprinted on the mind, which it 
never did, nor ever ſhall know: For a man may hive. | 
long, and die at laſt in ignorance of many truths which 
his mind was capable of knowing, and that with cer- 
. tainty. So that, if the capacity of knowing be the na- : 
tural impreſſion contended for, all the truths a man 4 
ever comes to know will, by this account, be every one 
of them innate: and this great point will amount to no 
more but only to a very improper way of ſpeaking; 
I which, whilſt it pretends to aſſert the contrary, ſays no- 
| thing different from thoſe who deny innate principles. 
For nobody, I think, ever denied that the mind was ca- 
pable of knowing ſeveral truths. The 3 they 
ſay, is innate, the knowledge acquired. But then to 
what end ſuch conteſt for certain innate maxims? If — 
truths can be imprinted on the underſtanding without 
being perceived, I can ſee no difference there can be 
between any truths. the mind is capable of knowing, in 
+ reſpeCt of their original: They muſt all be innate, or 
all adventitious : In vain ſhall a man go about to diſ- 
tinguiſh. them. He therefore that talks of innate no- 
tions in the underſtanding, cannot 85 he intend thereby 
any diſtinct ſort of truths) mean ſuch truths to be in 
the underſtanding, as it never perceived, and is yet 
wholly ignorant of For if theſe words (ts be in the un- 
derflanding) have any propriety, they ſignify to be un- 
derſtood.. So that, to be in the underſtanding, and not 
to be underſtood ; to be in the mind, and never to be. 
perceived, is all one as to ſay, any thing is, and is not, 
in the mind or underſtanding. If, therefore, thefe two 
propoſitions, W Halſoe ver wy ir; and, it is impalſible fon 


— 
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the ſame thing to. be, and not to be, are by nature imprint- 

ed, children cannot be ignorant of them; infants, and 
all that have ſouls, muſt neceſſarily have them in their 
. know the truth of _— and aſſent to 


uh; -- 
” 


To avoid us, it is aſiially. antlers. that all men 
know and aſſent to them, when” they come to the uſe of 
. reaſon ; and this is enough to prove them innate. I 
5 1 
9 7. That Men know them b they 4 come to the 1 | 
Reaſon, anſwered. | 1 
1 expreſſions, that have ſcarce any S | 
tion, go for clear reaſons, to thoſe who, bemg prepoſ- 
ſeſſed, take not the pains to examine even what they 
themſelves ſay. For to apply this anſwer with any to- 
lerable ſenſe to our preſent purpoſe, it muſt ſignify one 
of theſe two things : Either that as ſoon as men come 
to the uſe of reaſon, theſe ſuppoſed native inſcriptions 
come to be known, and obſerved by them; or elſe that 


. the uſe and exerciſe of men's reaſons aſſiſts them in the 


diſcovery of theſe principles, and certainly makes them : 
9 7 to them. : 
318. M Reaſon diſcovered "NP that would not prove 

| | them Innate. 

: N Is they mean, that by the uſe of reaſon men may 33 
ver theſe principles; and that this is ſufficient to prove 
chem innate; r way of arguing will ſtand thus, viz. 

That whatever truths reaſon can certainly diſcover to us, 

and make us firmly aſſent to, thoſe are all naturally im- 
printed on the mind; fince that uniyerſal aſſent, whien 
is made the mark of them; amounts to no more but this, 
That by the uſe of reaſon we are capable to come to a 
certain knowledge of, and affent to them; and by this 
means there will be no difference between the maxims: 
ok the mathematicians, and theorems they deduce from 
them. All muſt be equally allowed innate, they being 
all diſcoveries made by the uſe of reaſon, and truths 
that a rational creature m ay certainly come to knows. if o: 
* f his * 985 y that oy W 
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9. I 15 falſe that Reaſon diſcovers them. | 
Bur how can theſe men think the 2% of reaſon neceſ- 
fary to diſcover principles that. are ſuppoſed innate, 


when reaſon (if we may believe them) is nothing elſe 


but the faculty of deducing unknown truths from prin- 
ciples or propoſitions that are already known? That 
certainly can never be thought innate, which we have. 
need of reaſon to diſcover, unleſs, as I. have ſaid, we: 
will have all the certain truths that reaſon. ever teaches - - 
us, to be innate... We may as well think the uſe of 


reaſon neceflary to make our eyes diſcover viſible ob- 
jects, as that there ſhould be need of reaſon, or the 


exerciſe thereof, to make the underſtanding fee what is 


originally engraven in it, and cannot be in the under- 


ſtanding, before it be perceived by it. So that to make : 
reaſon diſcover thoſe truths thus imprinted, is to ſay, 
that the. uſe of reaſon diſcovers to a man what he knew 
before; and if. men have thoſe innate impretled truths 
originally, and before the uſe of reaſon, and yet are al- 


ways ignorant of them till they come to the uſe of rea- 
ſon, it is in effect to ſay, that men know, and. knows 


0 


them not, at the fame time. 5 240 
1 5 


Ir will here perhaps be faid, that mathematical demon- 


ſtrations, and other truths that are not innate, are not 
aſſented to, as ſoon as propoſed, wherein they are diſ- 
tinguiſhed from theſe maxims, and other innate truths. 


I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak. of aſſent upon the firſt 


propoſing, more particularly by and by. I. ſhall here 
only, and that. very readily, allow that theſe maxims 


and mathematical. demonſitantions: are in his different, 
+ that the one has need of reaſon, uſing of probfs, to 


make them out, and to gain our aſſent; but the other, 
as. ſoon as underſtood, are, without any the leaſt reaſon- 
ing, embraced and aſſented to. But I withal beg leave to - 


- obſerve, that it lays open the weakneſs of this ſubter- 


fuge, . which requires the 2% of reaſon for the diſcovery. 


of theſe. | / wake truths; , ſince it muſt be confeſſed, that 


| iſcovery there is no uſe made of reaſoning - 
at. all.. And I. think thoſe who give this anſwer will i 
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12 Wo Trnate Principles in the Mind. Book. 1 
not be forward to affirm, that the knowledge of this 
maxim, That it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and 
not to be, is a deduction of our reaſon. For this would 
be to. deſtroy that bounty of Nature they ſeem ſo fond 
of, whilſt they make the knowledge of thoſe principles 
to depend on the labour of our thoughts. For all rea- 
. Toning is ſearch, and caſting about, and requires pains. 
and application., And how can it with any tolerable _ 
ſenſe be ſuppoſed, that what was imprinted by Nature, 
as the foundation and guide of our reaſon, ſhould need 
the ufe of reafon to diſcover it? | . 
28 LE. e 
THross who will take the pains to reflect with a little 
attention on the operations of the underſtanding, will 
find that this ready aſſent of the mind to ſome truths, _ 
depends not, either on native inſcription, or the % of |, 
reason; but on a faculty of the mind quite diſtin& from 
both of them, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. Reaſon, there- 
fore, having nothing to do in procuring our aſſent to 
theſe maxims, if by ſaying, that mer Fnow and aſſent tv 
them, 4v..en they c:me to the uſe of reaſon, be meant, that 
the ufe of reaſon aſſiſts us in the knowledge of theſe max- 
ims, it is utterly falſe ; and were it true, would prove 
them not to be innate. 8 „ 
9 12. The coming to the Uſe of Reaſon, not the Time 
oe come to know theſe Maxims. = 
Ir by knowing and affenting to them, when 2ve came to 
. the uſe of reaſon, he meant, that this is the time when 
they come to be taken notice of by the mind; and that 
as ſoon as children come to the uſe of reaſon, they 
come alſo to know and aſſent to theſe maxims : this al- 
ſo is falſe and frivolous. Firft, It is falſe, becauſe it is 
evident theſe maxims are not in the mind ſo early as the 
uſe of reaſon; and therefore the coming to the uſe of 
reaſon is falfely aſſigned, as the time of their diſcovery. 
How many inſtances of the uſe of reaſon may we ob 
. fervein children, long time before they have any know- 
ledge of this maxim, That it is impoſſible for the ſame 
Thing to be, and not to be ? And a great part of illiterate 
people, and ſavages, paſs many years, even of their ra- 


if 
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Chap. 2. Ne Innate Principles in the Mind. 13 
8 tional age, without ever thinking on this, and the like 
* general propoſitions. I grant, men come not to the 
d knowledge of theſe general and more abſtract truths, 
1 

8 


15 


which are thought innate,” till they come to the uſe of 
reaſon; and I add, nor then neither: Which is ſo, be- 

— cauſe, till after they come to the uſe of reafon, thoſe 

s general abſtract ideas are not framed in the mind, about 

e | which thoſe general maxims are, which are miſtaken 

5 for innate principles; but are indeed diſcoveries made, 

d and verities introduced, and brought into the mind b 
the ſame way, and diſcovered by the ſame ſteps, as ſe: 
veral other propoſitions, which nobody was ever ſo ex- 
travagant as to ſuppoſe innate. This I hope to make 

a plain in the ſequel of this diſcourſe. I allow therefore 

a neceſlity, that men ſhould come to the uſe of reaſon, 

before they get the knowledge of thoſe general truths ; 
but deny that men's coming to the uſe of reaſon is the 
time of their diſcovery. * OE 
9 13. By this they are not diſlinguiſbed from other 
„% © bnowable , e 
- In the mean time it is obſervable, that this ſaying, that 
men know, and aſſent to theſe maxims, when they come 
to the uſe of reaſon, amounts, in reality of fact, to no 
more but this, That they are never known, nor taken 2 
notice of, before the uſe of reaſon, but may poſſibly be 
aſſented to ſome time after, during a man's life; but 
when, is uncertain : and ſo may all other knowable _ *? 
truths, as well as theſe which therefore have no advan-' * 
tage, nor diſtinction from others, by this note of being | 
known when we come to the uſe of reaſon z. nor are 
thereby proved to be innate, but quite the contrary. 
$ 14+: If coming to the Uſe of Reaſon were the Time 
of their Diſcovery, it would not prove them Innate.” 
Bur, Secondly, Were it true that the preciſe time of their 
being known, and aſſented to, were, when men come 
to the % of reaſon, neither would that prove them in- 
nate. This way of arguing is ſo frivolous, as the ſup- | 
poſition of itfelf is falſe. For by what kind of logic . & 
will it appear, that any notion is originally by Nature _  .1 
imprinted in the mind in its firſt conſtitution, becauſe 0 
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14 Mo Innate Principles in the Mind. Book I. 
it comes firſt to be obſerved, and aſſented to, when a 
faculty of the mind, which has quite a diſtinct pro- 
vince, begins to exert itſelf? And therefore, the coming 
to the uſe of ſpeech, if it were ſuppoſed the time that 
theſe maxims are firſt aſſented to (which it may be with 
as much truth, as the time when men come to the uſe 
of reaſon), would be as good a proof that they were 
innate, as to ſay, they are innate becauſe men aſſent to 

them, when they come to the uſe of reaſon. I agree 
then with theſe men of innate principles, that there is 
no knowledge of theſe general and ſelf-evident maxims 
in the mind, till it comes to the exerciſe of reafon : But 
I deny that the coming to the uſe of reaſon is the pre- 
ciſe time when they are firſt taken notice of; and if that 
were the preciſe time, I deny that it would prove them 
innate. - All that can with any truth be meant by this. 
propoſition, That men aſſent to them when they come to. 
the uſe of reaſon, is no more but this, That the making 
of general abſtract ideas, and the underſtanding of ge- 
neral names, being a concomitant of the rational facul- 
* and growing up with it, children commonly get not 
hoſe general ideas, nor learn the names that ſtand for 
them, till having for a good while exerciſed their rea- 
ſon about familiar and more particular ideac, they are, 
by their ordinary diſcourſe and actions with others, ac- 
knowledged to be capable of rational converſation. If 
aſſenting to theſe maxims, when men come to the uſe 
of reaſon, can be true in any other ſenſe, I deſire it 
may be ſhown; or, at leaſt, how in this, or any other 
ſenſe, it proves them innate...  _ 5 
- $ 15. The Steps by which the Mind attains ſeveral: 
Co oe Rn Wan) c 1 
Tx ſenſes at firſt let in particular ideat and furniſh the. 
Jet empty cabinet: And the mind by degrees growing. 
familiar with ſome of them, they are lodged in the me- 
mory, and names got to them. Afterwards the mind + 
proceeding farther, abſtracts. them, and by degrees 
learns the uſe of general names. In this manner the 
mind comes to be furniſhed with ideas and language, 


the materials about which to exerciſe its diſcuriive fa--. 
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culty ; and the uſe of reaſon becomes daily more vi- 


ſible, as theſe materials that give it employment in- 
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creaſe. But though the having of general ideas, and 


the uſe of general words and reaſon uſually grow. to- 


gether ; oy I ſee not how this any way proves them in- 
nate. The knowledge of ſome truths, I confels, is very 
early in the mind, but in a way that ſhows them not to 
be innate. For, if we will obſerve, we ſhall find it 
ſtill to be about ideas, not innate, but acquired; it be- 
ing about thoſe firſt, which are imprinted by external 


things, with which infants have earlieſt to do, which 
make the moſt frequent impreſſions on their ſenſes. 
In ideas thus got, the mind diſcovers, that ſome agree, 


and others differ, probably as ſoon as it has any uſe of 
memory; as ſoon as it is able to retain and receive di- 
ſtinct ideac. But whether it be then or no, this is cer- 


_ tain it does ſo, long before it has the uſe of words, or 


# 


comes to that which we commonly call the 4% of 'reaſon. 


— 


For a child knows as certainly, before it can ſpeak, the 


difference between the ideas of ſweet and bitter (i. e. 
that ſweet is not bitter), as it knows afterwards (when 
it comes to ſpeak) that wormwood and ſugar-plumbs are 
not the ſame thing. ; 


"he K %. 
A cnirD knows not that three and four are equal 


to ſeven, till he comes to be able to count to ſeven, and 


has got the name and idea of equality; and then, upon 
explaining thoſe words, he preſently aſſents to, or ra- 
ther perceives the truth of that propoſition. But nei- 


ther does he then readily aſſent, becauſe it is an innate 


truth; nor was his aſſent wanting till then, becauſe he 


wanted the u/e 1 reaſon but the truth of it appears to 


him, as ſoon as he has ſettled in his mind the clear and 5 


diſtinct ideas that theſe names ſtand for; and then he 


knows the truth of that propoſition, upon the fame 
grounds, and by the ſame means, that he knew before, 
that a rod and cherry are not the ſame. thing; and up- 


en the fame grounds. alſo, that he may come to know 
afterwargs,. That it is impoſſible for the- ſame thing to beg 


and not to be ; as ſhall be more fully ſhown hereafter. 


So that the later it is before any one comes to have thoſe 


- 
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16 Wo Innate Principles in the Mind. Book F. 
general ideas about which thoſe maxims are; or to 
know the ſignification of thoſe, general terms that ſtand 
for them; or to put together in his mind the ideas they _ 
' ſtand for: the later alſo will it be before he comes ts 
aaffent to thoſe maxims, whoſe, terms, with the ideat 
they ſtand for, being no more innate than thoſe of a 
cat or a weeſel, he muſt ſtay till time ahd obſervation 
have acquainted him with them; and then he will be 
in a capacity to know the truth of theſe maxims upon 
the firſt occaſion that ſhall make him put together thoſe „ 
ia in his mind, and obſerve whether they agree or || + 
diſagree, according as is expreſſed in thoſe propoſitions. 
And therefore it is, that a man knows that eighteen 
and nineteen are equal to thirty-ſeven, by the ſame ſelf- 
evidence that he knows one and two to be equal to 
three: Yet a child knows this not ſo ſoon as the other, 
not for want of the uſe of reaſon, but becauſe the ideas 
the words eighteen,” nineteen, and thirty-ſeven ſtand _ 
for, are not ſo ſoon got, as thoſe which are ſignified by 
one, two, and three. | | 1 
9 17. Aſenting, as ſoon as propoſed and underſtood, 


proves them not Innate. 


— 


TEIs evaſion therefore of general aſſent, when men 
come to the uſe of reaſon, falling as it does, and leav- 
ing no difference between thoſe: ſuppoſed innate and 

> other truths that are afterwards acquired and learned 
men have endeavoured to ſecure an univerſal aſſent to 
thoſe they call maxims, by ſaying, they are generally 
| afſented to as ſoon as propoſed, and the terms they are 
propoſed in, underſtood : Seeing all men, even chil- 
dren, as ſoon as they hear and underſtand the terms, 
aſſent to theſe propoſitions, they think it is ſufficient to . 
prove them innate. For: fince men never fail, after. 
they have once underſtood the words, to acknowledge 
them for undoubted truths, they would infer, that cer- 
tainly theſe propoſitions were firſt. lodged in the under- 
ſtanding z which, without any teaching, the mind at 
the very firſt propoſal immediately cloſes with, and af- 
ſents to, 35 after that never doubts. again. = 


Chap. 2. No Innate Principles in the Mind. 1 
1 6 18. Tf ſuch an Aſſent be a Mark of Innate, then 
that One and Two are equal to Three; that. Saveet= 

| neſs is not Bitterneſs; and à thouſand the like, 

1 muſt be Innate. 5 „ 

In anſwer to this, I demand whether ready aſent given 
to. a propoſition «por firſt hearing, and underſtandin 
the terms, be a certain mark of an innate principle? 

If it be not, ſuch a general aſſent is in vain urged as a 
proof of them. If it be ſaid that it is DEP of in- 
nate, they muſt then allow all ſuch propoſitions. to be 
_ * innate, which are generally aſſented to as ſoon as heard, 
whereby they will find themſelves plentifully ſtored 
with innate principles. For upon the ſame ground, 
viz. of aſſent, at firſt hearing and underſtanding the 
terms, that men would have thoſe maxims paſs for in- 
nate, they muſt alſo admit ſeveral propoſitions about 
numbers, to be innate : And thus, that one and two 
are equal to three; that tao and two are equal to four ; 
and a multitude of other the like propoſitions in numbers, 
that every body aſſents to at firſt hearing, and under- 
ſtanding. the terms, muſt have a place amongſt theſe. 
innate axioms.. Nor is this the prerogative of numbers 
alone, and propoſitions made about ſeveral of them; 
but even natural philoſophy, and all the other ſciences 
afford propoſitions, ' which are ſure to meet with aſſent 
as ſoon as they are underſtood. That teus bodies can 
not be in the ſame place, is a truth that nobody any 
more ſticks at, than at this maxim, That it is impoſ= 
fible far the ſame thing to be, and not to be; that white 
is not black; that a ſquare is not a circle; that yellow= 
% is not ae 5. Theſe, and a million of other 
ſuch propoſitions, as many at leaſt as we have diſtinct 

| ideas of, every man in his wits, at firſt hearing, and 
knowing what the names ſtand for, muſt neceſſarily aſ- 

ſent to, If theſe men will be true to their own' rule, 

and have offent at firſt hearing and undenſtanding the 
terms, to be a mark of innate, they muſt allow not 
only as many innate propoſitions as men have diſtinct 
ideas; but as many as men can make propoſitions 
wherein different ideas are denied one of another. 
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1s No Innate Principles in the Mind. Book. | 
Since every propoſition, where one different idea is de- 
nied of another, will as certainly find affent at firſt 
hearing and underſtanding the terms, as this general 
one, I is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to 


| © be; or that which is the foundation of it, and is the 
_ _. eaficr underſtood of the two, the ſame is not * L 
By which account they will have legions of innate .. 
= propoſitions of this one fort, without mentioning any 
1 other. But ſince no propoſition can be innate, un- 
= leſs the ideas, about which it is, be innate ; this will 
WW be to ſuppoſe all our ideas of colours, ſounds, taites, 
1 figure, &c. innate; than which there cannot be any 
= thing more oppoſite to reaſon and experience. Uni- 
3 verſal and ready aſſent upon hearing and underſtand- 
1 ing the terms, is (I grant) a mark of ſelf- evidence; 
1 but ſelf- evidence depending not on innate . impreſ- 
oy fions, but on ſomething elſe (as we ſhall. ſhow here- 
w—— after), belongs to ſeveral propoſitions, which nobody 
was yet ſo extravagant as to pretend to be innate, 
1 9 19. Such leſs general Propofitions known before theſe 
1 BE univerſal Maxim m. 7 
= Nox let it be ſaid, that thoſe more particular ſelf-eyi- 
=_ dent propoſitions, which are aſſented to at firſt hearing, 
Wl. as that one and two are equal to three ; that green is not 
ria, &c. are received as the conſequences of thoſe more 
1 univerſal propoſitions, which are looked on as innate 
'R principles: ſince any one who will but take the pains 
. to obſerve what — 25 in the underſtanding, will cer- 


tainly find that theſe, and the hke leſs general propoſi- 
tions, are certainly known, and firmly te to, by 
thoſe who are utterly ignorant of thoſe more general 
maxims; and ſo, being earlier in the mind than thoſe 
(as they are called) firſt principles, cannot owe to them 
we the aſſent, wherewith they are received at firſt hearing. 
9 20. One and One equal to Two, & c. not general nor 
ä ee ee 5 „ 
Ir it be ſaid that theſe propoſitions, viz. T and taus are 
equal to four ; red is not blue, &c. are not general 
maxims, nor of any great uſe : I anſwer, That makes 
nothing to the argument of univerſal aſſent, upon hear- 
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as this maxim, That it is impelſible for the ſame thing to be, 
and not to be; they being upon this ground equal. And 
as to the difference of being more general, that makes 
this maxim more remote from being innate ; thoſe ge- 


neral and abſtract ideas being more ftrangers to our firſt 


apprehenſions than thoſe of more particular ſelf-evident 
propoſitions ; and therefore it is longer before they are 


admitted and aſſented to by the growing underſtanding. 


And as to the uſefulneſs of theſe magnified maxims, 
that perhaps will not be found ſo great as is generally 
conceived, when it comes to its due place to be more 
fully confidered. fo + | 


9421. Theſe Maxims nor being known ſometimes till pro= 


poſed, proves them not Innate. 


Bor we have not yet done with affenting- to propoſitions 


underflanding their terms ; it is fit 
we firſt take notice, that this, inſtead of being a mark 


that they are innate, is a proof of the contrary : Since 


it ſuppoſes, that ſeveral who underſtand and know other 


| things, are ignorant of theſe principles till they are 
propoſed to them; and that one may be unacquainted 
with theſe truths till-he hears them from others. For 
if they were innate, what need they be propoſed in or- 


der to gaining aſſent; when by being in the under- 


ſtanding, by a natural and original impreſſion (if there 
uc 


were any ſuch) they could not but be known before? 


Or doth the propoſing them, print them clearer in the 
mind than nature did? If ſo, then the conſequence WIilIl 
be, That a man knows them better after he has been 


thus taught them, than he did before. Whence it will 
follow, that theſe principles may be made more evident 


to us by others teaching, than nature has made them 


by impreſſion; which will ill agree with the opinion of 


innate principles, and give but little authority to them z 


but, on the contrary, makes them unfit to be the foun- 


dations of all our other knowledge, as they are pre- 


Chap. 2. No lunate Principles in the Mind. 19 Y 
ing and underſtanding. For if that be the certain mar 
of innate, whatever propoſition can be found, that re- 
ceives general affent as ſoon as heard and underſtood, 
that muſt be admitted for an innate propoſition, as well 
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20 _ No Tnnate Principles in the Mind. Bock I. 
tended to be. This cannot be denied, that men grow 
firſt acquainted with many of theſe ſelf-evident truths, 
upon their being - propoſed : But it is clear, that who- 

ſoever does ſo, finds in himſelf, that he then begins to 
. know a propoſition, which he knew: not before, and 
which from thenceforth he never queſtions ; not be- 
cauſe it was innate, but becauſe the conſideration of the 
nature of the things contained in thoſe words, would 
not ſuffer him to think otherwiſe ; how, or whenſoever 
he is brought to reflect on them. And if whatever is 
aſſented to at firſt hearing and underſtanding the terms, 
muſt paſs for an innate principle, every well-grounded 
obſervation drawn from particulars into a general rule, 
muſt be innate. When yet it is certain, that not all, 
but only ſagacious heads, light at firſt on theſe obſerva- 
tions, and reduce them into general propoſitions ; not 
innate, but collected from a preceding acquaintance 
and reflection on particular inſtances. Theſe, when 

| « obſerving men have made them, unobſerving men, 

W=- when they are propoſed to them, cannot refuſe their 

| 9 22. Implicitly known before propoſing, ſignifies that 

the Mind is capable of underſtanding them, or elſe _ 

+ fognifies nothing. © = „ 

i be ſaid, the underſtanding hath an implicit knoww- 

= #U/edge of theſe principles, but not an explicit, before 
'— this firſt hearing (as they muſt, who will ſay, that they 
are in the underſtanding before they are known); it 
will be hard to conceive what is meant by a principle 

— Wprinted on the underſtanding implicitly, unleſs it be 
this, that the mind is capable of underſtanding and aſ- 

ſenting firmly to ſuch propoſitions. And thus all ma- 

- thematical- demonſtrations, as well as firſt principles, - / 

muſt be received as native impreſſions on the mind; 

Which 1 fear they will ſcarce allow them to be, who 

find it harder to demonſtrate a propoſition, than aſſent 

to it. when demonſtrated. And few mathematicians 

will be forward to believe, that all the diagrams they 
baue drawn, were but copies of thoſe innate characters 
which nature had engraven upon their minds. 
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$ 23. The Argument of aſſenting on firſt hearing, is 
upon a falſe ſuppoſition of no precedent teaching. f 


THERE is, I fear, this farther weakneſs in the foregoing 
argument, which would perſuade us, that therefore 


thoſe maxims are to be thought innate, which men ad- 


mit at fin hearing, becaule they aſſent to A us 
which they are not taught, nor do receive from the 
force of any argument or demonſtration, but a bare ex- 
plication or underſtanding of the terms. Under which 


there ſeems to me to lie this fallacy, That men are ſup- 
poſed not to be taught, nor to learn any thing de nous; 
when in truth they are taught, and do learn ſomething 


they were ignorant of before. For, ii, it is evident, 
they have learned the terms and their ſignificatien; 
neither of which was born with them. But this is 
not all the acquired knowledge in the caſe. The ideas 
themſelves, about which the propoſition is, are not born 
with them, no more than their names, but got after- 
wards. 80 that in all propoſitions that are aſſented to, 
at firſt hearing; the terms of the propoſition, their 
ſtanding for ſuch ideas, and the ideas themſelves that 
they ſtand for, being neither of them innate; I would 
fain know what there is remaining in ſuch propoſitions 
that is innate. For I would gladly have any one name 


that propoſition, whoſe terms or ideas were either of 


them innate. We by degrees get ideas and names, and 

learn their appropriated connexion one with another; 
and then to propoſitions made in ſuch terms, whoſe ſig- 
nification we have learnt, and wherein the agreement 
or diſagreement we can perceive in our ideas, when put 
togther, is expreſſed, we at firſt hearing aſſent: though 


to other propoſitions in themſelves as certain and evi- 


dent, but which are concerning ideas, not fo ſoon or ſo 
eaſily got, we are at the ſame time no way capable of 

aſſenting. For though a child quickly aſſents to this 

propoſition, That an apple is not fire, when, by familiar 
acquaintance, he has got the ideas of thoſe two different 
things diſtinctly imprinted on his mind, and has learnt 
that the names apple and fire ſtand for them; yet it will 
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be ſome years after, perhaps, before the fame child = 
will aſſent to this propofition, That it is impoſſible for 


the ſame thing to be, and not to be. Becauſe, that though, 


perhaps, the words are as eaſy to be learnt ; yet the fig- 
nification of them being more large, comprehenſive, 
and abſtraQ, than of the names annexed to thoſe fenſible 
things the child hath to do with; it is longer before he | 


learns their preciſe meaning, and- it requires more time 


plainly to form in his mind thoſe general ideas they 
ſtand for. Till that be done, you will in vain endeavour _ 
to make any child aſſent to a propoſition made up of 

joſe 
ideas, and learned their names, he forwardly cloſes 


with the one as well as the other of the forementioned 


YTropofitions : and with both for the ſame reaſon, viz. . 
33 he finds the ideas he has in his mind to agree 
or diſagree, according as the words ſtanding for them 
are afhrmed, or denied one of another in the propo- 


- * fition. But if propoſitions be brought to him in words, 
which ſtand for ideat he has not yet in his mind; to 


ſuch propofitions, however evidently true or falſe in 
themſelves, he affords neither aſſent nor diflent, but 


is ignorant. For words being but empty ſounds any 
. farther than they are ſigns of our ideac, we cannot 


but aſſent to them, as they correſpond to thoſe ideas 
we have, but no farther than that. But the ſhow- 


ing by what ſteps and ways knowledge comes into 


our minds, and the grounds of ſeveral degrees of af- + 


- ſent, being the buſineſs of the following diſcourſe, it 


may ſuffice to have only touched on it here, as one 
reaſon that made me doubt of thoſe innate prin- 
ciples. | „„ . . 
$ 24. Not Innate, becauſe. not univerſally aſſented to. 
To conclude this argument of univer/al conſent I agree 
with theſe defenders of innate: principles, that if they 
are innate, they muſt needs have univerſal afſent* For 


that a truth ſhould be innate, and yet not aſſented 


to, is to me as unintelligible” as for a man to know 


a truth, and be ignorant of it at the ſame time. But 


then by theſe men's own confeſſion, they cannot. be 
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| innate z ſince. they are not aſſented to by thoſe who 
” KF underſtand not the terms, nor by a great part of 
2 thoſe who do underſtand them, but have yet never 
q heard, nor thought of thoſe propoſitions ; * which, I 
* think, is at leaſt one half of mankind. But were the 
J number far leſs, it would be enough to deſtroy uni- 
: verſal aſſent, and thereby ſhow theſe propoſitions not 
e to be innate, if children alone were ignorant of them. 
y 925. Theſe Maxims not the firſt known. © 
r Bor that I may not be accuſed, to argue from the 
f | thoughts of en which are unknown to us, and 
8 to conclude, from what paſſes in their underſtand- 
s | ings, before they expreſs it; I ſay next, that theſe two 
1 general propoſitions are not the truths that jr} poſe 
E eſs the minds of children, nor are antecedent to all 
e acquired and adventitious notions; which, if they 
n were innate, they muſt needs be. Whether we can 
determine it or no, it matters not, there is certainly 
5 a time when children begin to think; and their words 
0 and actions do aſſure us that they do ſo. When 
n therefore they are capable of thought, of knowledge, 
t of aſſent, can it rationally be ſuppoſed they can be 
y ignorant of thoſe Notions that nature has imprinted, 
t were there any ſuch? Can it be imagined, with any 
;5 appearance of reaſon, that they -perceive the ee £ 
—ſions from things without; and be at the ſame time 
o ignorant of thoſe characters which nature itſelf has 
- taken care to ſtamp within? Can they receive and 
it aſſent to adventitious notions, and be ignorant of thoſe 
e which are ſuppoſed woven into the very principles of 
their being, and imprinted there in indelible charac- 
ters, to be the foundation and guide of all their ac- 
quired knowledge, and future reaſonings? This would 
e be to make nature to take pains to no purpoſe, or, at 
y I leaſt, to write very ill; ſince its characters could not 
» {| be read by thoſe cyes which ſaw other things very 
d well; and thoſe are very ill ſuppoſed the cleareſt parts 
of truth, and the foundations of all our knowledge, 
ut Which are not firſt known, and without which the un- 
De doubted knowledge of ſcyeral other things may be had 
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24 No Innate Principles in the Mind. Book I. 
The child certainly knows that the nurſe that feeds it 
is neither the rat it plays with, nor the blackmoor it is 
afraid of; that the <vormſeed or muſtard it refuſes, is not 
the apple or ſugar it cries for; this it is certainly and un- 
doubtedly aſſured of; but will any one ſay, it is by vir- 
tue of this principle, that it is 1mpoſſible for the ſame 
thing to be, and not to be, that it fo firmly aſſents to 
theſe, and other parts of its knowledge? Or that the 
child has any notion or apprehenſion of that pro- 
poſition at an age, wherein. yet it is plain, it knows 
a great many other truths? He that will ſay, children 
join theſe general abſtract ſpeculations with their fuck: 
ing bottles and their rattles, may, perhaps with juſtice, 
be thought to have more paſſion and zeal for his opi- 
nion, but leſs ſincerity and truth than one of that age. 
““. - 5 
Trovcn therefore there be ſeyerat general propoſi- 
tions, that meet with conſtant” and ready aſſent, as 
ſoon as propoſed to men grown up, who Tyr attain- || 
ed the uſe of more general and abſtract zdeas, and 
names ſtanding for them; yet they not being to be 
found in thoſe of tender years, who nevertheleſs know 
other things, they cannot pretend to univerſal aſſent of 
intelligent perſons, and ſo by no means can be ſup- 
oſed innate ; it being impoſſible that any truth which 
is innate (if there were any ſuch), ſhould be unknown, 
at leaſt to any one who knows any thing elſe : Since, 
if they are innate truths, they muſt be innate thoughts; . 
there being nothing a truth in the mind that it has ne- 
ver thought on. Whereby it is evident, if there be any 
innate truths, they muſt neceſſarily be the firſt of any 
_ thought on, the firſt that appear there. = 
927. Not Innate, becauſe they appear leaſt, where what 
Ls 0s nate ſhows itſelf cleareſt. MO 
That the general maxims we are diſcourſing of, are not 
know to children, idiots, and a great part of mankind, 
we have already ſufficiently proved; whereby it is evi- 
dent they have not an univerſal aſſent, nor are general 
impreſſions. But there is this farther argument in it 
- againſt their being innate z that theſe characters, if they 
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5 vere native and original impreſſions, ſhould appear fair / 


and cleareſt in thoſe perſons in whom yet we find -/ Þ 
t no footſteps of them: And it is, in my opinion, a £4 ; 
- F ftrong preſumption that they are not innate, ſin ce 
they are leaſt known to thoſe, in whom, if tex 
2 were innate, they muſt needs exert themſelves with : 
0 | moſt force and vigour. For children, idiots, ſavages, I 
e and z/literate people, being of all others the leaſt cor- | 
J= rupted by cuſtom or. borrowed opinions; learning and 3 
ys education having not caſt their native thoughts into : 
n new moulds, nor by ſuperinducing foreign and ſtudied { 
k- | doctrines, confounded thoſe fair characters nature had 1 
e | written there: one might reaſonably imagine, that in YF 
1- | their minds theſe innate notions ſhould lie open fairly to 1 
every one's view, as it is certain the thoughts of chil> 1 
I dren do. It might very well be expected, that theſe | 
fi- principles ſhould be perfectly known to naturals ; which  Þ} 
as being ſtamped. immediately on the ſoul (as theſe men 1 
n- | ſuppoſe), can have no dependance on the conſtitutions, | 5 
ad or organs of the body, the only confeſſed difference be- J 
be | tween them and others. One would think, according 3 
to theſe men's principles, that all theſe native beams of I 
of | light. (were there any ſuch) ſhould in thoſe who have I 
p- Uno reſerves, no arts of concealment, ſhine out in their ; 
ch full luſtre, -and leave us in no more doubt of their be- 1 
n, ing there, than we are of their love of pleaſure, and 

ce, | abhorrence of pain. But alas] amongſt children, diots, 

ts; | /avages, and the groſsly illiterate, what general maxims 

1e- are to be found? What univerſal principles of know- 

ny ledge? Their notions are few and narrow, borrowed 


any only from thoſe objects they have had moſt to do with, 
and which have made upon their ſenſes the frequenteſt + 
hat and ſtrongeſt impreſſions. A child knows his nurſe 
and his cradle, and by degrees the playthings of a little 
not more advanced age: And a young ſavage. has, perhaps, 
1d, I bis head filled with love and hunting, according to the 
vi- {| faſhion of his tribe. But he that from a child untaught, 
ral or a wild inhabitant of the woods, will expect theſe 


1 abſtract maxims and reputed principles of ſciences \] 
hey J will I fear, find himſelf Such kind of ge- 
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26 No Innate Principles in the Mind. Book 15 
neral propoſitions are ſeldom mentioned in the huts of 
Indians, much leſs are they to be found in the thoughts - 


5 of children, or any impreſſions of them on the minds 
- of naturals. They are the language and buſineſs of the 


ſchools and academies of learned nations, accuſtomed 

to that ſort of converſation or learning, where diſputes 
are frequent: Theſe maxims being ſuited to artificial 

10 _- argumentation, and uſeful for conviction z but not 

WE much conducing to the diſcovery of truth, or advance- 

ment of knowledge. But of their ſmall uſe for the im- 
provement of knowledge, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak Þj * 
more at large, J. 4. c. 7. | Fw 
"fe 9 28. Recapitulation. „ 

I ENO Ww not. how abſurd this may ſeem to the maſters 
of demonſtration : And probably it will hardly down . 
with any. body at firſt hearing. I muſt Fn Bo beg 

2 a little truce with prejudice, and the forbearance of 

Cekgnſure, till I have been heard out in the ſequel of this 
diſcourſe, being very willing to ſubmit to better judg- 

ments. And 3 impartially ſearch after truth, 1 
ſhall not be ſorry to be convinced that I have been too 
fond of my own notions : which I confeſs we are all 
apt to be, when application and ſtudy have warmed our 
Heads with them. „% © 2. 

. bd” 4 the whole matter, I cannot ſee any ground to 


2 theſe two famed ſpeculative maxims innate, ſince 

they are not univerſally aſſented to; and the- aſſent they 
Joð generally find, is no other than what ſeveral propo- 
1 ſitions, not allowed to be innate, equally partake in 
wr with them: And ſince the aſſent that is given them is 
Wilt . progyced another way, and comes not from natural in- 
ſcription, as I doubt not, but to make appear in the fol- 
_ lowing diſcourſe. And if %% jfirft principles of know- | 
F ledge and ſcience” are found: not to be innate, no other. pe 
bppeculative maxims can (1 ſuppoſe) with better right pre- 
Lund io be fo. e 5 ' 
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CHAP. III. 
NO INNATE PRACTICAL PRINCIPLES. 


6 1. No moral Principles ſo clear and fo generally receiv- 
- ed, as the forementioned ſpeculative Maxims. © 
F thoſe ſpeculative maxims, whereof we diſcourſed - 
in the foregoing chapter, have not an actual uni- 
verſal aſſent from all mankind, as we there proved, it 
is much more viſible concerning practical principles, that 
they come ſhort of an univerſal reception. And I think it 
will be hard to inſtance any one moral rule, which can 
pretend to ſo general and ready an aſſent, as, What is, 
, or to be fo manifeſt a truth as this, That it is im- 
balſible for the 4 thing to be, and not to be. Whereby 
Iit is evident, that they are farther removed from a title 
b be innate: and the doubt of their being native im- 
ö preſſions on the mind, is ſtronger againſt theſe moral 
I principles than the other. Not that it brings their 
o Inuth at all in queſtion. They are equally true, though 
1 Inot equally evident. Thoſe ſpeculative maxims carry 
r Itheir own evidence with them: But moral principles 
require reaſoning and diſcourſe, and ſome exerciſe of 
o {tie mind, to diſcover the certainty of their truth. 
e They lie not open as natural characters engraven on 
„ Ithe mind; which, if any ſuch were, they muſt needs 
I Ide viſible by themſelves, and by their own light be cer- 
Iain and known to every body. But this is no deroga- 
tion to their truth and certainty, no more than it is to 


0 Iche truth or certainty of the three e of a triangle 

. being equal to two right ones; becauſe it is not ſo evi :?: 
„ ent, as, The whole 1s bigger than a part; nor ſo apt to "oj 
i Pe aflented to at firſt hearing. It may ſuffice, that theſe 2 


— 


oral rules are capable of demonſtration : And there- 
Pore it is our own fault, if we come not to a certain 
mowledge of them. But the ignorance wherein mauy 


Fen are of them, and the ſlowneſs of aſſent where- = 

* Frith others receive them, are manifeſt proofs that "0 
9 hey are not innate, and ſuch as offer themſelves to 
Izeir view without ſearching. 1 5 e 2 
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Men. | 


9 2. Faith and Fuſtice not owned as P rinciples by all | 


WHETHER there be any ſuch moral principles, where. 


in all men do agree, I appeal to any who have been 


but moderately converſant in the hiſtory of mankind, | 


„ 


and looked abroad beyond the ſmoke of their own chim- 


neys. Where is that practical truth, that is univerſally 
received without doubt or queſtion, as it muſt be if in- 
nate? Jiſſtice, and keeping of contracts, is that which 


moſt men ſeem to agree in. This is a principle which. is 


thought to extend itſelf to the dens of thieves, and the 
confederacies of the greateſt villains; and they who have 
gone fartheſt towards the putting off of humanity itſelf, 


: keep faith and rules of juſtice one with anot er. 
grant that outlaws themſelves do this one amongſt an- 


other; but it is without receiving theſe as the innate 
laws of nature. They practiſe them as rules of conve- 


nience within their own communities; but it is impoſ. 
ſible to conceive, that he embraces juſtice as a practical 


principle, who acts fairly with meme eee 
and at the ſame time plunders or kills the next honeſt 
man he meets with. Juſtice and truth are the common 
ties of ſociety ; and therefore even outlaws and robbers, 
Who break with all the warld beſides, muſt keep faith 
and rules of equity amongſt themſelves, or elſe the 
Cannot hold together. But will any one ſay, that in 
that live by fraud and rapine, have 'innate principles 
of truth and juſtice, which they allow and aſſent 
to ? : Es | | 


$3 Object. Though Men deny them in their Prin | 


tice, * they admit them in their Thoughts, at 
Syed. | Og 4 
PERHaAPs it will be urged, That the racit aſſent of thei 
minds. agrees to what their practice contradits. I an- 
ſwer, Fit, 1 have always thought the actions of men 


the beſt interpreters of their thoughts. But ſince it i 


certain, that moſt men's practice, and ſome men's open 
_ | profeſſions, have either queſtioned or denied theſe pri 

_ ciples, it is impoſſible to eſtabliſh an univerſal conſent 
{though we ſhould look for it only amongſt grown men) 
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without which, it is impoſſible to conclude them in- 


nate. Secondly, It is very ſtrange and unreaſonable, to 
ſuppoſe innate practical principles, that terminate only 


in contemplation. Practical principles derived from na- 
ture, are there for operation, and muſt produce confor- 
mity of action, not barely ſpeculative aſſent to their 


truth; or elſe they are in vain diſtinguiſhed from ſpe- 
Nature, I confeſs, has put into man 

a deſire of happineſs, and'an averſion to miſery: Theſe 
indeed are innate practical principles, which (as prac- 


culative maxims. 


tical principles ought) do continue conſtantly to ope- 


rate, and influence all our actions, without ceaſing. 
Theſe may be obſerved, in all perſons and all ages, 


ſteady and univerſal ; but theſe are inclinations of the 
appetite to good, not impreſſions of truth on the under- 


ſtanding. I deny not, t | 
imprinted on the minds of men; and that, from the very 


firſt inſtances of ſenſe and perception, there are ſome 


things that are grateful, and others unwelcome to them; 
ſome things that they incline to, and others that they 
fly: But this makes nothing for innate characters on 
the mind, which are to be the principles of knowledge, 


regulating our practice. Such natural impreſſions on 


the underſtanding are ſo far from being confirmed here- 
by, that this is an argument againſt them; ſince, if there 
were certain characters imprinted by nature on the un- 
derſtanding, as the principles of knowledge, we could 
not but perceive them conſtantly operate in us, and in- 


fluence our knowledge, as we do thoſe others on the will 


and appetite; which never ceaſe to be the conſtant 


ſprings and motives of all our actions, to which we per- 


petually feel them ſtrongly impelling us. 


8 4. Moral Rules need a Prog, ergo not \Innate. . - 
ANOTHER reaſon that makes me doubt of any innate 
practical principles, is, That I think there cannot any one 
moral rule be propoſed, whereof a man may not juſtly de- 


mand a 07 on Which would be perfectly ridiculous and 


abſurd, if they were innate, or ſo much as ſelf-evident; 
which every innate principle muſt needs be, and not 


need any proof to aſcertain its truth, nor want any rea» > 


B' 3 


Tat there are natural tendencies 
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30 No Innate Practical Principles. Book I. 
ſon to gain its approbation. He would be thought void 
of common ſenſe, who aſked on the one ſide, or on the 
other fide went to give, a reaſon, why it is impoſſible for 
the ſame thing to be, and not to be. It carries its own 
light and evidence with it, and needs no other proof: 
He that underſtands the terms, aſſents to it for its own 
ſake, or elſe nothing will, ever be able to prevail with 
him to do it. But ſhould that moſt unſhaken rule of 
morality, and foundation of all ſocial virtue, That one 
' ſhould do as he would be done unto, be propoſed to one 
who never heard it before, but yet is of capacity to un- 
derſtand its meaning; might he not, without any ab- 
ſurdity, aſk a reaſon why? And were not he that pro- 
_ poſed it bound to make out the truth and reaſonable- 
neſs of it to him? Which plainly ſhows it not to be 
innate: for if it were, it could neither want nor re- 
ceive any proof; but muſt needs (at leaſt as ſoon as 
heard and underſtood) be received and aſſented to, as an 
unqueſtionable truth, which a man can by no means 
doubt of. So that the truth of all theſe moral rules 
plainly depends upon ſome other antecedent to them, 
and from which they muſt be deduced; which could 
not be, if either they were innate, or ſo much as ſelf- 
ident. . *X 28 


$5. Inflance in keeping Compatts. | 
TraT men ſhould keep their compacts, is certainly a 
great and undeniable rule in morality : But yet, if a 
Chriſtian, who has the view of happineſs and miſery in 
another life, be aſked, why a man muſt keep his word, 
he will give this as a reaſon; Becauſe God, who has the 
- Power cf eternal life and death, requires it of us. But 
if an Hobbiſt be aſked why, he will anſwer, Becauſe the 
public requires it; and the Leviathan will punith you, 
if you do not. And if one of the old Heathen philoſo- 
phers had been aſked, he would have anſwered, Becauſe 
it was diſhoneſt, below the dignity of a man, and oppo- 
ſite to virtue, the higheſt perfection of human nature, ta 
dg otherwiſe,  — e „ 
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oid $ 6. Virtue generally approved, not becauſe Iunate, but 
the | CE becauſe profitable. e 
for Y Hexce naturally flows the great variety of opinions 
wn = concerning moral rules which are to be found amongſt 
of: men, according to the different ſorts of happineſs ee 
wn have a proſpect of, or propoſe to themſelves; which 
rith Y could not be, if practical principles were innate, and 
> of | imprinted in our minds immediately by the hand of God. 
one || - 1 grant the exiſtence of God is ſo many ways manifeſt, 
one. | and the obedience we owe him ſo congruous to the light 
un- of reaſon, that a great part of mankind give teſtimony 
ab- to the law of nature: But yet I think it muſt be allow- 
IrO- ed, that ſeveral moral rules may receive from mankind a a 
ble- very general approbation, without either knowing or ad- 


» be  mitting the true ground of morality z which can only 
re- be the will and law of a God who ſees men in the dark, 


as has in his hand rewards and puniſhments, and power 
an enough to call to account the proudeſt offender. For 
ans | God having, by an inſeparable connection, joined vir- 
ales } 742 and public happineſs together, and made the pra. 
em, | tice thereof neceſſary to the preſervation of ſociety, and „ 


uld BY viſibly beneficial to all with whom the virtuous man has 
elf. to do; it is no wonder, that every one ſhould not only 
+ allow, but recommend and magnify thoſe rules to o- 
thers, from whoſe obſervance of them he is ſure to reap 
lya advantage to himſelf. He may, out of intereſt, as well 
if a as conviction, cry up that for ſacred, which, if once 
yin | trampled on and profaned, he himſelf cannot be fafe 
ord, | nor fecure. 'This, though it takes nothing from the 
the | moral and eternal obligation which theſe rules evidently. I 
But B Have, yet it ſhows, that the outward acknowledgment 1 
the men pay to them in their words, proves not that th | 


ou, are innate principles; nay, it prov2s not ſo much as that 
oſo⸗ men aſſent to them inwardly in their own minds, as the 
zuſe inviolable rules of their own practice; ſince we find that 


po- ſelſ-intereſt, and the conveniencies of this life make ma- 
„any men own an outward profeſſion and approbation of 
| them, whoſe actions ſufficiently prove, that they very 
little conſider the Ro that preſcribed theſe rules, 
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nor the hell he has ordained for the puniſhment of thoſe 
that trantgreſs them. 
97. Mens actions convince us, that the rule of virtue 
is not their internal Principle. 
Fon if we will not in civility allow too much ſincerity 
to the profeſſions of moſt men, but think their actions to 
be the imterpreters -of their thoughts, we ſhall find, 
that they have no ſuch internal veneration for theſe 
rules, nor fo full a perſuaſion of their certainty and ob- 
ligation. The great principle of morality, 10 do as one 
. evould be done to, is more commended than practiſed; 
but the breach of this rule cannot be a greater vice than 
to teach others, that it is no moral rule, nor obligato- 
ry, would be thought madneſs, and contrary to that in- 
tereſt men ſacrifice to, when they break it themſelves. 
Perhaps conſcience will be urged as checking us for ſuch - 
breaches, and fo the internal Pit ms and eſtabliſhment 
of the rule be preſerved. ; 
'$ 8. Conſcience no Proof of any Innate Moral Rule. 
To which I anſwer, That I doubt not but, without be- 


ing written on their hearts, many men may, by the 


ſame way that they come to the knowledge of other 
things, come to aſſent to ſeveral moral rules, and be 
convinced of their obligation. Others alſo may come 
to be of the ſame mind, from their education, compa- 
ny, and cuſtoms of their country; which perſuaſion, 
however got, will ſerve lo ſet conſcience on avork 5 Which 
is nothing elſe but our own opinion or judgment of the 
moral rectitude or pravity of our own atoms, And 
if conſcience be a proof of innate principles, contra- 
ries may be innate principles; ſince ſome men, with the 
ſame bent of conſcience, proſecute what others avoid. 

$ 9. Inſtances of Enormities practiſed without remorſe, 
Bor I cannot ſee how any men ſhould ever ?ranſgrefs 
* thoſe moral rules with confi dence and ſerenity, were they 
innate, and ſtamped UP their minds.. View but an 
army at the ſacking of a town, and ſee what obſerva- 
tion, or ſenſe. of moral principles, or what touch of con- 
ſcience, for all the outrages they do. Roberies, murders, , 
rapes, are the 3 of men ſet at 9 885 from PR. 
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ment and cenſure. Have there not been whole na- 
tions, and thoſe of the moſt civilized people, amongſt 
„ whom the expoſing their children, and leaving them in 
the fields to periſh by want or wild beaſts, has been the 
practice, as little condemned or ſcrupled as the beget- 

7 ting them? Do they not ſtill, in ſome countries, put 
1 them into the ſame graves with their mothers, if they die 


fe in child-birth; or diſpatch them, if a pretended aſtro- 
. loger declares them to have unhappy ſtars? And are 
there not places where, at a certain age, they kill or 
F expoſe their parents, without any remorſe at all? In a 
part of Afia, the fick, when their caſe comes to be 
thought deſparate, are carried out, and laid on the 
_ earth, before they are dead, and left there, expoſed to 
71 wind and weather, to periſh without aſſiſtance or pity. 
ch (a) It is familiar among the Mingrelians, a people pro- 
nt | felling Chriſtianity, to bury their children alive, with- 
I out ſcruple. (5) There are places where they eat their Mi 

own children. (c) The Caribbes were wont to geld "Y 
e. their children, on purpoſe to fat and eat them. (d) And 3 
he  Garcilaſſo de la Vega tells us of a people in Peru, which 


8 which were wont to fat and eat the children they got 
be on their female captives, whom they kept as concubines 
ne | for that pyrpoſe; and when they were paſt breeding, 
a. | the mothers themſelves were killed too and eaten. The 
n, (e) virtues whereby the Tououpinambos believed they - 
ch | merited paradiſe, were revenge, and eating abundance 
he of their enemies (J) They have net fo much as a name 
nd || for God, and have no religion, no worſhip. The ſaints, 
ra- | who are canonized amongſt the Turks, lead lives which 
he one cannot with modeſty relate. A remarkable paſſage 
Ito this purpoſe, out of the voyage of Baumgarten, 


rſe. | Which is a book not every day to be met with, I ſhall ſet 
refs down at large in the language it is publiſhed in. “ Ibi 


2 


1ey | « (ic: prope Belbes in l vidimus ſanctum unum 3 
an „„ 2 8 8 | NE 7 
on- (a) Gruber apud Thevenot, part 4. p. 13. (5) Lambert apud 

I Thevenot, p. 38. | c) Voſſius de Nili Origine, &. 18, 19. 
#155 (a) P. Mart. Dec. 1. (e) Hiſt. des Incas, 1. ien 1 ; 


ſhe | C7) Lery, c. 16, 216, 23r. 
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Book I. 
Saracenicum inter arenarum cumulos, ita ut ex utero 
© matris prodiit nudum ſedentem. Mos eſt, ut didici- 
« mus, Mahometiſtis, ut eos qui amentes et ſine ra- 
“ tione ſunt, pro ſanctis colant et venerentur. . Inſuper 
c et eos qui cum diu vitam egerint inquinatiſſimam, vo- 
« luntariam demum pœnitentiam et paupertatem, ſanc- 
ec titate venerandos deputant. Ejuſmodi vero genus 
« hominum libertatem quandam effrœnem habent, do- 
«& mos quas volunt intrandi, edendi, bibendi, et quod 
© majus eſt, concumbendi; ex quo concubitu, ſi proles 
cc ſecuta fuerit, ſancta ſimiliter habetur. His ergo ho- 
c minibus, dum vivunt, magnos exhibent honores; 
cc mortuis vero, vel templa vel monumenta extruunt 
« ampliſſima, eoſque contingere ac ſepelire maximæ for- 
cc tunz ducunt loco. Audivimus hæc dia et dicenda 
« per interpretem a mucrelo noſtro. Inſuper ſanctum 
„ illum, quem eo loco vidimus, publicitus apprime 
tc commendari, eum eſſe hominem ſanctum, divinum 
ac integritate præcipuum; eo quod, nec fœminarum 
« unquam eſſet, nec puerorum, ſed tantum modo aſel- 
& larum concubitor atque mularum.” Peregr. Baum- 
garten, l. 2. c. I. p. 73. More of the ſame kind, con- 
cerning theſe precious ſaints amongſt the Turks, ma 
be ſeen in Pietro della Valle, in his letter of the 2 an | 
of January 1616. Where then are thoſe innate prine 
ciples of juſtice, piety, gratitude, equity, chaſtity ? Or 
where is that univerſal conſent, that aſſures us there are 
ſuch inbred rules? Murders in duels, when faſhion has 
made them henourable, are committed without remorſe 
of conſcience; nay, in many places, innocence in this 
..." Caſe is the greateſt ignominy. And if we look abroad, 
to take a view of men as they are, we ſhall find, that 
they have remorſe, in one place, for doing or omitting 
* which others, in another place, think they merit 
5 : (10. Men have contrary practical Principle. 
HE that will carefully peruſe the hiſtory of mankind, 
and look abroad into the ſeveral tribes of men, and with 
indifterency ſurvey their actions, will be able to ſatisfy 
himſelf, that there is ſcarce that principle of morality to 
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be named, or rule of virtue to be thought on (thoſe only 


excepted that are abſolutely neceſſary to hold ſociety to- 
gether, which commonly too are neglected betwixt diſ- 
tinct ſocieties), which is not ſomewhere or other ſligbt- 


ed and condemned by the general faſhion of whole ſacie- 


ties of men, governed by practical opinions, and rules of 

living quite oppoſite to others. 5 25 5 
J 11. M Hole Nations reject ſeveral moral Rules. 

HERE perhaps it will be objected, that it is no argu- 
ment, that the rule is not known, becauſe it is broken. I 1 
grant the objection good, where men, though they tranſ- _ 
greſs, yet diſown not the law; where fear of ſhame, 
cenſure, or puniſhment, carries the mark of ſome awe 
it has upon them. But it is impoſſible to conceive, that 
a vhole nation of men ſhould all publicly rejeft and re- 

nounce what every one of them, certainly and infallibly, 
knew to be a law; for ſo they muſt who have it natu- 
rally imprinted on their minds. It is poſſible men may 
ſometimes own rules of morality, which in their private 
thoughts they do not believe to be true, only to keep 
themſelves in reputation and eſteem amongſt thoſe who 
are perſuaded of their obligation. But it 1s not to be 
imagined, that a whole ſociety of men ſhould publicly 
and profeſſedly diſown, and caſt off a rule, which they 


could not in their own minds but be infallibly certain 


was a law; nor be ignorant that all men they ſhould 
have to do with, knew it to be ſuch + And there- 


fore mult every one of them apprehend from others, 


all the contempt and abhorrence due to one who pro- 
feſſes himſelf void of humanity, and one who, con- 
founding the known and natural meaſures of right and 


wrong, cannat but be looked: on as the profeſſed enemy 


of their peace and happineſs. Whatever practical prin- 


ciple is innate, cannot but be known to every one to 


be juſt and good. It is therefore little leſs than a con- 


tradiction to . that whole nations of men ſhould, 
both in their pro 


eſſions and practice, -unanimouſly and 
univerſally give the lie to what, by the moſt invincible 


evidence, every one of them knew to be true, right, 
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and good. This is enough to ſatisfy us, that no prac- ; 


tical rule, which is any where univerſally, and with pub- 


lic approbation or allowance, tranſgreſſed, can be ſup- 


poſed innate. But I have ſomething farther to add in 
anſwer to this objeCtion. mn x 
Trax breaking of a rule, ſay you, is no argument that 
it is unknown. I grant it: But the generally allowed 
breach of it any where, I ſay, is a proof that it is not in- 


nate. For example: Let us take any of theſe rules, 
which being the moſt obvious deductions of human rea- 
ſon, and conformable to the natural inclination of the 

greateſt part of men, feweſt people have had the impu- 


dence to deny, or inconſideration to doubt of. If any 
can be thought to be naturally imprinted, none, I think, 


— 


can have a fairer pretence to be innate than this; Pa- 
rents, preſerve and cheriſh your children. When, there- 


fore, you ſay, that this is an innate rule, what do you 
mean? Either that it is an innate principle, which 


upon all . e excites and directs the actions of all 
at it is a truth which all men have im- 
printed on their minds, and which therefore they know 


men; or elſe, t 


and aſſent to: but in neither of theſe ſenſes is it in- 


nate. Firſt, That it is not a principle, which influ- 


ences all men's actions, is what I have proved by the 


examples before cited; nor need we ſeek ſo far as Min- 


grelia or Peru, to find inſtances of ſuch as neglect, a- 


buſe, nay, and deſtroy their children; or look on it 
Wo more than brutality of ſome ſavage and bar- 


only as the 1 
barous nations, when we remember, that it was a fami- 
liar and uncondemned practice amongſt the Greeks 
and Romans, to expoſe, without pity or remorſe, their 
innocent infants. Secondly, That it is an innate truth, 
known to all men, is alſo falſe : For, parents, preſerve 
your children, is ſo far from an innate truth, that it is no 
truth at all; it being a command, and not a propoſi- 
tion, and ſo not capable of truth or falſehood. To 
make it capable of being aſſented to as true, it muſt 


be reduced to ſome ſuch propoſition as this: IE is the 


duty of parents to preſerve their children. But what du- 


' ty is, cannot be underſtood without a law; nor a law 
be known or ſuppoſed without a lawmaker, or without 
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reward and puniſhment : So that it is impoſſible that 
this or any other practical principle ſhould be. innate, 
i. e. be imprinted on the mind as a duty, without ſup- 
poſing the ideas of God, of law, of obligation, of pu- 
niſhment, of a life after this, innate : For that puntth- . 
ment follows not, in this life, the breach of this rule, - 
and conſequently that it has not the force of a law in 
countries where the generally allowed practice runs 
counter to it, is in itſelf evident. But theſe ideas (which 


muſt be all of them. innate, if any thing as a duty be 


ſo) are ſo far from being innate, that it is not every 


ſtudious or thinking man, much lgſs every one that is 


born, in whom they are to be found clear and diſtinct: 


And that one of them, which of all others ſeems moſt 


likely to be innate, is not ſo (I mean the idea of God), I 
think, in the next chapter, will appear very evident to 


any conſidering man. | 5 


91 


Fon what has been faid, 1 think we may ſafely con- 


clude, that whatever practical rule is, in any place, generally 


and with allowance broken, cannot be ſuppoſed innate ; it be- 


ing impoſſible that men ſhould, without ſhame or fear, 


_ confidently and ſerenely break a rule, which they could 


not but evidently know that God had ſet up, and would 


certainly puniſh the breach of (which they muſt if it 
were innate) to a degree to make it a very ill bargain 


to the tranſgreſſor. Without ſuch a knowledge as this, 


a man can never be certain that any thing is his duty. 


Ignorance or doubt of the law, hopes to eſcape the know- 


ledge or power of the lawmaker, or the like, may make 
men give way to a preſent appetite : But let any one ſee 
the fault, and the rod by it, and with the tranſgreſſion 
a fire ready to puniſh it; a pleaſure tempting, and the 


hand of the Almighty viſibly held up, and prepared to 


take vengeance (for this muſt be the caſe where any 
duty is imprinted on the mind), and then tell me, whe- 
ther it be poſſible for people with ſuch a proſpect, ſuch 
a certain knowledge as this, wantonly, and without 
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ſeruple, to offend againſt a law which they carry about 
them in indelible characters, and that ſtares them in the 
face whilſt they are breaking it? Whether men, at 
the ſame time that they feel in themſelves the imprinted 
edicts of an Omnipotent lawmaker, can, with aſſurance ! 
and gaiety, ſlight and trample under foot his moſt ſa- 
cred injunctions? And laſtly, whether it be poſlible, 
that whilſt a man thus openly bids defiance to this in- 
nate law, and Supreme Lawgiver, all the byſtanders, yea 
even the governors and rulers of the people, full of the 
ſame ſenſe both of the law and lawmaker, ſhould ſi- 
lently connive, without teſtifying their . diſlike, or lay- 
ing the leaſt blame on it? Principles of actions indeed 
there are lodged in men's appetites ; but theſe are 
ſo far from being innate moral principles, that if they 
were left to their full ſwing, they would carry men to 
the overturning of all morality. Moral laws are ſet as 
a curb and reſtraint to theſe. exorbitant defires, which 
- they cannot be but by rewards and puniſhments that will 
__  overbalance the ſatisfaction any one ſhall propoſe to 
himſelf in the breach of the law. If, therefore, any 
thing be imprinted on the minds of all men as a law, 
all men muſt have a certain and unavoidable know- - 
ledge, that certain and unavoidable puniſhment will 
attend the breach of it: For if men can be igno- 
rant or doubtful of what is innate, innate principles are 
inſiſted on and urged to no purpoſe. Truth and cer- 
tainty (the things pretended) are not at all ſecured. by 
them; but men are in the ſame uncertain floating eſtate 
with as without them. An evident indubitable know- 
ledge of unavoidable puniſhment, great enough to make 
the tranſgreſſion very incligible, muſt accompany an in- 
nate law z- unleſs with an innate law they can ſuppoſe 
an innate goſpel too. I would not here be miſtaken, as 
if, becauſe I deny an innate law, I thought there were 
none but poſitive laws. There is a great deal of dif- 
- = ference between an innate law, and a law of nature; 
between ſomething imprinted on our minds in their 
very original, and ſomething that we being ignorant of 
may attain to the knowledge of, by the uſe and due ap- 
lication of our natural faculties, And J think they e- 
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qually forſake the truth, who, running into the contraryß 
extremes, either afhrm an innate law, or deny that there 
is a law knowable by the light of nature, i. e. without 
the help of poſitire revelation. n. 

9 14. Thoſe who maintain Innate practical Principles, 
| tell us not what they are. i 

Tuz difference there is amongſt men in their practical 


principles, is ſo evident, that I think I need ſay no more 


to evince, that it will be impoſlible to find any innate 
moral rules by this mark of general aflent : And it is 
enough to make one ſuſpect, that the ſuppoſition of 
ſuch innate principles, is but an opinion taken up at 
pleaſure ; ſince thoſe who talk ſo confidently of them 
are ſo ſparing to tell us which they are. This might 
with juſtice be expected from thoſe men who lay ſtreſs 
upon this opinion: And it | occaſion to diſtruſt ei- 


ther their knowledge or charity, who declaring, that 


God has imprinted on the minds of men the founda- 


tions of knowledge, and the rules of living, are yet ſo 


little favourable to the information of their neighbours, 
or the- quiet of mankind, as not to point out to them 


which they arc, in the variety men are diſtracted with. 


But, in truth, were there any ſuch innate principles, 
there would be no need to teach them. Did men find 
ſuch innate propoſitions ſtamped on their minds, they 
would eafily be able to diſtinguiſh them from other. 
truths, that they afterwards learned and deduced from 
them; and there would be nothing more eaſy than to 
know what and how many they were. 'There could be 


no more doubt about their number, than there is about 


the number of our fingers; and it 1s like then every 
ſyſtem would be ready to give them us by tale. But 
ſinee nobody that I know has ventured yet to give a 
catalogue of them, they cannot blame thoſe who doubt 


of theſe innate principles; fince even they who require 


men to believe that there are ſuch innate propoſitions, . 
do not tell us what they are. It is eaſy to foreſee, that 
if different men of different ſects ſhould go about to 


give us a liſt of thoſe innate practical principles, they 


would ſet down only ſuch as ſuited their diſtinct hypo- 
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theſes, and were fit to ſupport the doctrines of their 
particular ſchools or churches; a plain evidence that 


there are no ſuch innate truths. Nay, a great part of 


men are ſo far from finding any ſuch innate moral prin- 


ciples in themſelves, that by denying freedom to man- 
kind, and thereby making men no other than bare ma- 

chines, they take away not only innate, but all moral 
rules whatſoever, and leave not a poſſibility to believe 


any ſuch, to thoſe who cannot conceive how any thing 


can be capable of a law that is not a free agent: And 
upon that ground they muſt neceſſarily reject all princi- 
ples of virtue, who cannot put morality and mechaniſm 
together, which are not very eaſy to be reconciled, or 


made conſiſtent. 1 
$15. Lord Herbert's Innate Principles examined. 


WHEN I had writ this, being informed that my Lord 


Herbert had, in his books De Veritate, aſſigned theſe 
innate principles, I preſently conſulted him, hoping to 


find in a man of ſo great parts ſomething that might ſa- 
tisfy me in this point, and put an end to my inquiry. 


In his chapter De Liſtinctu Naturali, p. 76: edit. 1656. I 
met with theſe ſix marks of his Noritiæ Commune. I. 


Prioritas. 2. Independentia. 3. Univerſalitas. 4. Cer- 
titudo. 5. Neceſſitas; i. e. as he explains it, faciunt ad 
Hominis conſervationem. 6. Modus conformationis, i. e. 


Aſenſus nulla inter poſita mora. And at the latter end 


of his little treatiſe De Religione Laici, he ſays this of 


theſe innate principles, Adeo ut non umuſcujuſyis 


s religionts confinio arctentur quæ ubique vigent veri- 


© tates. Sunt enim in ipſa mente cclitus deſeriptæ 


c nulliſque traditionibus, five ſcriptis, five non ſcriptis, 


cc Obnoxiæ, p. 3- And, “ Veritates noſtræ Catholic, 
« quæ tanquam indubia Dei effata in foro interiori de- 


c ſcripta.” Thus having given the marks of the in- 
nate principles, or common notions, and aſſerted their 


being imprinted on the minds of men by the hand of 
God, he proceeds to ſet them down, and they are theſe : 
1. Eſſe aliquod ſupremum Numen. 2. Numen illud coli 
debere. 3. Virtutem cum pietale conjunctam optimam efſe 


ratienem cultus  divini. 4. Reſipiſcendum efſe a peccatis. 
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5. Dari premium vel pœnam poſt. hanc vitam tranfs 


adam. Though I allow theſe to be clear truths, and 
ſuch as, if rightly explained, a rational creature can 
hardly avoid giving his afſent to; yet I think he is far 
from proving them innate impreſſions, in foro interiori 


3 . deferipte. For I muſt take leave to obſerve, 


3 . 


Firſt, Trar theſe five propoſitions are either not at all, 


or more than all, thoſe common notions writ on our 
minds by the finger of God, if it were reaſonable to be- 
lieve any at all to be ſo written: Since there are other 
propoſitions, which, even by his own rules, have as juſt 
a pretence to ſuch an original, and may be as well ad- 
mitted for innate principles, as at leaſt ſome of theſe ſive 
he enumerates, viz. Do as thou ⁊voulilſt be done unto; and 
perhaps ſome hundreds of others, when well conſi- 

Bn | 5 8 1 | 4 5 
Secondly, Tha all his marks are not to be found in 
each of his five propoſitions, viz. his firſt, ſecond, and 
third marks agree perfectly to neither of them; and 
the firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, and ſixth marks, but 
ill agree to his third, fourth, and fifth propoſitiogg. For, 
beſides that we are aſſured from hiſtory, of many men, 


nay whole nations, who doubt or diſbelieve ſome or all 


of them; I cannot ſee how the third, viz. That virtue 
joined with piety is the beſt worſhip of God,. can be an in- 


nate principle, when the name or ſound, virtue, is fo 


hard to be underſtood; liable to fo much Is 


in its ſignification; and the thing it ſtands for, ſo mue 
contended about, and difficult to be known. And there- 


fore this can be but a very uncertain rule of human prac- 


tice, and ſerve but very little to the conduct of our lives, 
and is therefore very unfit. to be aſſigned as an innate 


a ; 

For let us conſider this propoſition as to its meaning 
(for it is the ſenſe, and not found, that is and muſt be 
the principle or common notion), viz. Virtue is the beſt 


avorſhip of God; i. e. is moſt acceptable to him; which h 


if virtue be taken, as moſt commonly it is, for thoſe 
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No Tnnate Practical Principles. Bock I. 
actions which, according to the different opinions of ſex 
veral countries, are accounted laudable, will be a2 


poſition ſo far from being certain, that it will not be | 


true. If virtue be taken for actions conformable to 


God's will, or to the rule preſcribed by God, which is 


the true and only meaſure of virtue, when virtue is uſed 
to ſignify what is in its own nature right and good; 
then this propoſition, Tat virtue is the. beſt worſhip 

God, will be moſt true and certain, but of very little 
uſe in human life; ſince it will amount to no more 


* 


but this, viz. That God is pleaſed with the doing of what 


he commands ; which a man may certainly know to be 


true, without knowing what it is that God doth com- 


mand; and ſo be as far from any rule or principles of 


his actions, as he was Lefore : and I think very few will 
take a propoſition which amounts to no more than this, 
viz. that God is pleaſed with the doing of what he him- 
ſelf commands, for an innate moral principle writ on 


the minds of all men (however true and certain it may 


be), fince it teaches ſo little. Whoſoever does ſo will 
have reaſon to think hundreds of propoſitions innate ! 


principles; fince there are many, which have as good 

a title to this to be received for ſuch, which no boc 

yet ever put into that rank of innate principles. 
| $0: 1 


Non is the fourth propoſition, viz. Men muft repent of 


their fins, much more inſtructive, till what thoſe ac- 


tions are that are meant by fins be ſet down: For the 


word peccata, or fins, being put, as it uſually is, to ſig- 


nify in general ill actions, that will draw puniſhment 


upon the doers, what great principle of morality can 


that be, to tell us we ſhould be ſorry, and ceaſe to do 
that which will bring miſchief upon us, without know- 

ing what thoſe particular actions are that will do ſo? 
Indeed this is a very true propoſition, and fit to be in- 
culcated on, and received by thoſe who are ſuppoſed to 
have been taught what actions in all kinds are /in, but 
neither this nor the former can be imagined to be in- 
nate principles; nor to be of ny uſe, if they were in- | 
vate, unleſs the particular meaſures and bounds of all 
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Chap. 3. No Innate Practical Principles. 43 
virtues and vices, were engraven in men's minds, and 
were innate principles alſo, which I think is very much 


to be doubted. And therefore I imagine it will ſcarce 
ſeem poſſible, that God ſhould engrave principles in 
men's minds, in words of uncertain Saiten ſuch 
as virtues and fins, which amongſt different men ſtand 
for different things : Nay, it cannot be ſuppoſed to be 


in words at all, which, being in moſt of theſe princi- 
ples very general names, cannot be underſtood, but by 


knowing the particulars comprehended under them. 
And in the practical inſtances, the meaſures muſt be 
taken from the knowledge of the actions themſelves, 


and the rules of them, abſtracted from words, and an- 


tecedent to the knowledge of names; which rules a 
man muſt know, what language ſoever he chance to 
learn, whether Engliſh or Japan, or if he ſhould learn 
no language at all, or never ſhould underſtand the uſe 


of words, as happens in the caſe of dumb and deaf 


men. When it ſhall be made out, that men ignorant 


of words, or untaught by the laws and cuſtoms of their 
country, know that it is part of the worſhip of God, 


Not 'to kill another man; Not to know more women 
than one; Not to procure abortion 3 Not to expoſe their 


children; Not to take from another what is his, though 


we want it ourſelves, but, on the contrary, relieve and 


ſupply his wants; and whenever we have done the con- 
2 we ought to repent, be ſorry, and. reſolve to 
do ſo 


no more: When, I ſay, all men ſhall be proved 
actually to know and allow all theſe, and a thouſand o- 
ther ſuch. rules, all which come under theſe: two gene- 
ral words made uſe of above, viz. Virtutes et petcata, 


Virtues and fins, there will be mote reafon for admit 


ting theſe and the like for common notions, and prac- 
tical principles. Yet after all, univerſal conſent (were 


there any in moral principles) to truths, the know- 


ledge whereof may be attained otherwiſe, would 


ſcarce prove them to be innate; which is all I con» 


tend for. 
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$ 20. Obj. Innate Principles may be corrupted, an- 


5 . \  ſwered. © 1 

Nor will it be of much moment here to offer that very 
ready, but not very material anſwer, viz. That the in- 
nate principles of morality may, by education and cuſtom, 


and the general opinion of thoſe amongſt whom we 


converſe, be darkened, and at laſt quite worn out of the 
minds of men. Which aſſertion of theirs, if true, quite 
takes away the argument of univerſal conſent, . by which 


this opinion of innate principles is endeavoured to be 


proved; unleſs thoſe men will think it reaſonable, that 
their private perſuaſions, or that of their party, ſhould 
paſs for univerſal conſent; a thing not unfrequently 
done, when men, preſuming themſelves to be the only 


maſters of right reaſon, caſt by the votes and opinions 


of the reſt of mankind, as not worthy the reckoning. 
And then their argument ſtands thus: The principles 
which all mankind allow for true, are innate; thoſe 
that men of right reaſon admit, are the principles al- 
lowed by all mankind : we, and thoſe of our mind, 


are men of reaſon ; therefore we agreeing, our princi- 


ples are innate : Which is a very pretty way of argu- 
ing, and a ſhort cut to infallibility. For otherwiſe it 
will be very hard to underſtand, how there be ſome 


principles which all men do acknowledge, and agree. | 


in; and yet there are none of thoſe principles which 
are not by depraved cuſtom and ill education, blotted out 
of the minds of many men; which is to ſay, that all 
men admit, but yet many men do deny, and difſent 
from them. And indeed the ſuppoſition of ſuch firſt 


principles will ſerve us to very little purpoſe 3 and we 


ſhall be as much at a loſs with as without them, if they 


may by any human power, ſuch as is the will of our 


teachers, or opinions of our companions, be altered or 


Joſt in us: And notwithſtanding all this boaſt of firſt 


Principles, and innate light, we ſhall be as much in the 
dark and uncertainty as if there were no ſuch thing at 
all; it being all one to have no rule, and one that will 
warp any way; or amongſt various and contrary rules, 
not to know which is the right. But concerning in- 
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Chap. 3. No Innate Practical Principles. * os 
nate principles, I deſire theſe men to ſay,” whether they 
can, or cannot, by education and cuſtom, be blurred: 
and blotted out: If they cannot, we muſt find them in 
all mankind alike, and they muſt be clear in every bo- 
dy : And if they may ſuffer variation from adventitious 
' notions, we mult then find them cleareſt and moſt per- 
ſpicuous, neareſt the fountain, in children and illiterate 
people, who have received leaſt impreſſion from foreign 
opinions. Let them take which fide they pleaſe, they 
will certainly find it inconſiſtent with viſible matter of 
fact, and daily obſervation. | e 
$ 21. Contrary Principles in the World. 
I EASILY grant, that there are great numbers of opiniont, 
which, by men of different countries, educations, and 
tempers, are received and embraced as firſt and unque- 
flionable principles; many wheresf, both for their abſur- 
dity, as well as oppoſitions one to another, it is impoſ- 
ſible ſhould be true. But yet all thoſe propoſitions, how 
remote ſoever from reaſon, are ſo ſacred ſomewhere or 
other, that men, even of good underſtanding in other 
matters, will ſooner part with their lives, and whatever 
is deareſt to them, than ſuffer themſelves to doubt, or 
others to queſtion, the truth of them. . 
9 22. Hiw: Men commonly come by their Principles. 
Tris, however ſtrange it may ſeem, is that which every 
day's experience confirms; and will not, perhaps, ap- 
pear ſo wonderful, if we confider the aways and. fteps by 
<vhich it is brought about; and how really it may come 
to paſs, that doctrines, that have been derived from no 
better original than the ſuperſtition of a nurſe, or the 
authority of an old woman, may by length of time, and 
conſent of neighbours, grow up to the dignity prin- 
ciples in religion or morality. . For ſuch, who are care- 
ful (as they call it) to principle children well (and few 
there be who have not a ſet of thoſe principles for 
them, which they believe in), inſtil into the unwary, 
and as yet unprejudiced underſtanding (for white paper 
| receives any characters), thoſe doctrines they would 
" Have them retain and profeſs. Theſe being taught 
chem as ſoon as they have any apprehenſion, and {till 
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46 No Innate Practical Principles. Book I. 8 
as they grow up, confirmed to them, either by the open 
profeſſion, or tacit conſent of all they have to do with z | 
or, at leaſt, by thoſe of whoſe wiſdom, knowledge, 

- and piety, they have an opinion, who never ſuffer. thoſe 
_ propoſitions to be otherwiſe mentioned, but as the baſis 
and foundation on which they build their religion or 


manners : come by theſe means to have the reputation 
of unqueſtionable, ſelf-evident, and innate truths. 


To which we may add, That when men, ſo inſtructed, 
are grown up, and reflect on their own minds, ae Ly 
cannot find any thing more ancient there, than thoſe | 


opinions which were taught them before their memory 


began to keep a regiſter of their actions, or date the 


time when any new thing appeared to them; and 
therefore make no ſcruple to conclude, That thoſe pro- 


poſitions, of whoſe knowledge they can find in themſelves na 


original, were certainly the impreſs of God and nature 1.4 
on their minds, and not taught them by any one elle. 
Theſe they entertain, and ſubmit to, as many do to 
their parents, with veneration; not becaule it is natu- 


ral; nor do children do it, where they are not ſo 
taught: but becauſe, having been always fo educated, 
and having no remembrance of the beginning of this 


reſpect, they think it is natural. | 


— 


1 


. 


Tris will appear very likely, and almoſt unavoidably 


to come to paſs, if we conſider the nature of mankind, 
and the conſtitution of human affairs; wherein 19. 
men cannot tive without employing their time in the daily la- 
bours of their callings ; nor be at quiet in their minds, 
without ſome foundation or principles to reſt their thoughts 


en. There is ſcarce any one fo floating, and ſuperficial 
in his underſtanding, who hath not ſome reverenced 


pro oſitions, which are to him the principles on which 
e bottoms his reaſonings ; and by which he judgeth of 
truth and falſehood, right and wrong; which, ſome 


wanting ſkill and leiſure, and others the inclination, 
and. ſome being taught, that they ought not to exa- 


mine; there are few to be found who are not expoſed 


OH HO r 


| mtr. x HE co 


by their ignorance, lazineſs, education, or precipitancy 
to take them upon truſt. . 


| e . + 
Tuls is evidently the caſe of all children and young 
folk ; and cuſtom, a greater power than nature, ſeldom 


failing to make them worſhip for divine, what ſhe hath 
inured them to bow their minds, and ſubmit their un- 


derſtandings to, it is no wonder that grown men, either 
perplexed in the neceſſary affairs of life, or hot in the 


purſuit of pleaſures, ſhould nat ſeriouſly fit down 1 e- 


amine their own tenets ; eſpecially when one of their 


principles is, 'That principles ought not to be queſtion- 
ed. And had men leiſure, parts, and will, who is 


there almoſt that dare ſhake the foundations of all his 
paſt thoughts and actions, and endure to bring upon 
himſelf the ſhame of having been a long time wholly 


in miſtake” and error? Who is there hardy enough to 
contend with the reproach which is every where pre- 
pared for thoſe who dare venture to diſſent from the re- 
ceived opinions of their country or party? And where 
is the man to be found, that can patiently prepare him- 
ſelf to bear the name of Whimſical, Sceptical, or A- 
theiſt, which he is ſure to meet with, who does in the 


J leaſt ſcruple any of the common opinions? And he 
will be much more afraid to queſtion thoſe principles, when 
he ſhall think them, as moſt men do, the ſtandards ſet - 


up by God in his mind, to be the rule and touchſtone 
of all other opinions. And what can hinder him from 
thinking them ſacred, when he finds them the earlieſt 


of all his own thoughts, and the moſt reverenced by 


others ? | | 
EN 826. | 


IT is eaſy to imagine how by theſe means it comes to 


paſs, that men worſhip the idols that have been ſet up 
in their minds; grow fond of the notions they have 
been long acquainted with there; and famp the charac- 
ters of divinity upon abſurdities and errors, become zeal- 


ous votaries to bulls and monkeys; and contend too, 


fight, and die in defence of their opinion. Dum ſoles. 


credit habendos efſe Deos, quos ipſe colit. For ſince the 
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reaſoning faculties of the ſoul, which are almoſt con- 
ſtantly, though not always warily nor wiſely employed, 


would not know how to move, for want of a founda- 
tion and footing in moſt men; who through lazineſs 


or avocation do not, or for want of time, or true helps, 
or for other cauſes, cannot penetrate into the principles 


of knowledge, and trace truth to its fountain and ori- 


ginal; it is natural for them, and almoſt unavoidable, 
to take up with ſome borrowed principles; which be- 


ing reputed and preſumed to be the evident proofs of 


other things, are thought not to need any other proof 
themſelves. Whoever ſhall receive any of theſe into his 


mind, and entertain them there with the reverence | 
uſually paid to principles, never venturing to examine 
them, but accuſtoming himſelf to believe them, becauſe ? 


they are to be believed, may take up from his education, 


and the faſhions of his country, any abſurdity for innate 
principles ; and by long poring on the ſame objects, fo 

dim his fight, as to take monſters lodged in his own! 
brain, for the images of the Deity, and the workmanſhip 


of his hands. 
$ 27. Principles muſt be examined. 


: Br this progreſs, how many there are who arrive at prin | 
ciples, which they believe innate, may be eaſily obſerved, | 


in the variety of oppoſite principles held and contended 
for by all ſorts and degrees of men. And he that ſhall 
deny this to be the method, wherein moſt men proceed 
to the aſſurance they have of the truth and evidence of 


their principles, will perhaps find it a hard matter any 


other way to account for the contrary tenets, which are 
firmly believed, confidently aſſerted, and which great 


numbers are ready at any time to ſeal with their blood. 
And, indeed, if it be the privilege of innate principles 
to be received upon their own authority without exami- 
nation, I know not what may not be believed, or how 


any one's principles can be queſtioned. If they may, 
and ought to be examined and tried, I defire to know 


how firſt and innate principles can be tried; or, at 
leaſt, it is reaſonable to demand the marks and charac- 
ters, whereby the genuine innate principles may be 
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diſtinguiſhed from others ; that ſo, amidſt the great va- 


riety of pretenders, I may be kept from miſtakes, in ſo | 


material a point as this. When this is done, I ſhall be 


ready to embrace ſuch welcome and uſeful propoſitions, 
and till then I may with modeſty doubt, fince I fear 
univerſal confent, which is the only one produced, will 


ſcarce prove a ſufficient mark to direct my choice, and 


aſſure me of any innate principles. From what has 


been ſaid, I think it paſt doubt, that there are no prac- 
tical- principles wherein 18 men agree; and therelore 
none innate. 5 5 %% =p a wok wa | 


| CHAP. . 


i 
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f N 
OTHER CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING INNATE PRIN” 
an OT ORE * SPECULAITE AND PRACTICAL. 


t 


1 1. Principles mt Innate, ange 8 Ideas be . 
AD thoſe, who would perſuade us that there are 
: | innate principles, not taken them together in 
grols, but conſidered ſeparately. the parts out of which 


thoſe propoſitions are made; they would not perhaps, 
have been ſo forward to believe they were innate : Since, 


if the :zdeas which made up thole truths were not, it 


was impoſſible that the propoſitions made up of them 


ſhould . be innate, or our knowledge of them be born 
with us. For if the ideas be not innate, there was a 
time when the mind was without thoſe principles; and 
then they will not be innate, but be derived from ſome 
other original. For, where the ideas themſelvẽs are 
not, there can be no knowledge, no aſſent, no — 
or verbal propoſitions about them. 
+ ; 0k eſpecially thoſe belonging to Principles, no 
born with Children. "Wy 
Is we. will Ittentively conſider new-born „ wwe 


ſhall have little reaſon to think that they bring many 5 


ideas into the world with them. For bating perhaps 
ſome faint ideas of hunger, and thirſt, and warmth, 
and ſome pains Which they may have felt in the womb: 


there is not the aft e any ſettled ideas at 
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nate principles. One may perceive how, by degrees, 
- afterwards, ideas come into their minds; and that they 
get no more, nor no other, than what experience, and 


that they are not original characters, ſtamped on the 
| "> 


* 
> 


can any one think, or will any. one ſay, that impaſſibility 


antecedent to all acquired ones? If they are innate, 


bility and identity, before it has of white or black, ſabeet 
or bitter? And is it from the knowledge of this prin- 


nipple hath not the ſame taſte that it uſed to receive 
from thence ? Is it the actual knowledge of impgſibil 
was l idem efſe, et non eſſe, that makes a child diſtinguiſh 
3 between its mother and u ſtranger; or that makes it 

f fond of the one, and fly the other? Or does the mind 
regulate itſelf and its aſſent by ideas, that it never yet 


I) be names poſſibility and identity ſtand for two ideas, 
io far from being innate, or born with us, that I think 


upon examination, it will be found that many grown 
men want them. 5 3 
8 4. Identity, an Idea, not Innate. 
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all in them; eſpecially of ideas anſwering the terms, which. 
male up thoſe univerſal propofitions that are eſteemed in- 


the obſervation of things, that come in their way, fur- 
niſh them with; which might be enough to ſatisfy us, 


5M 


AT is impoſſible for the jame thing to be, and not io be, is cer- 
tainly (it there be any ſuch) an innate principle. But 
and identity are two innate ideas? Are they ſuch as all 


_ mankind have, and bring into the world with them? 
_ And are they thoſe that are the firſt in children, and 


they muſt needs be ſo. Hath a child an idea of impſſi. 


ciple, that it concludes, that wormwood rubbed: on the 


had? Or the underſtanding draw concluſions from 
principles, which it never yet knew or underſtood? | 


it requires great care and attention to form them right 
in our underſtandings. They are ſo far from being 
brought into the world with us, ſo remote from the 
= thoughts of infancy aud childhood; that, I believe, 


Ip" identity (to. inſtance in that alone) be a native im- 
preſſion, and conſequently ſo clear and obyious to us, 


— 
- 


a 
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that we muſt needs know it even from our cradles; 1 
would 8 be reſolved by one of ſeven, or ſeventy 

years old, w ether a man, being a creature, conſiſting 

of ſoul and body, be. the ſame man when his body is 
changed ? Whether Euphorbus and Pythagoras, having 
had the ſame foul, were the ſame man, though they 
lived ſeveral ages aſunder? Nay, whether the coc 

too, which had the ſame ſoul, were not the ſame with 
both of them? Whereby, perhaps, it will appear, that 
our idea 13 is not ſo ſettled and clear, as to de- 

ſerve to be thought innate in us. For if thoſe innate 

ideas are not clear and diſtinct, ſo as to be univerſally 
known, and naturally agreed on, they cannot be ſub- 
jets of univerſal and undoubted truths; but will be 
the unavoidable occaſion of perpetual uncertainty. For, 
I ſuppoſe, every one's idea of identity will not be the 

ſame that Pythagoras, and thouſands others of his fol- 
lowers have : And which then ſhall be the true 7 Which 
innate ? Or are there two different ideas of identity, 
both innate. . Ne ” De 


Nor let any one think, that the queſtions I have here 
propoſed about the identity of man, are bare empty ſpe- 


culations; which, if they were, would be enough te 


ſhow, that there was in the underſtandings of men 7s 
innate idea of identity. He that ſhall, with a little at- 
tention, reflect on the reſurrection, and conſider that 
divine juſtice ſhall bring to judgment, at the laſt day, 
the very ſame perſons, to be happy or miſerable in the 
other, who did well or ill in this life; will find it per- 
haps not .caſy to reſolve with himſelf, what makes the 
lame man, or wherein identity conſiſts: And will not 
be forward to think he, and every one, even children 
themſelves, have naturally a clear idea of it. | 
956. Whole and Part not Innate Ideas. - 5 
LEr us examine that principle of mathematics, viz. 
That the whole is bigger than a part. This, I take it, is 
reckoned amongſt innate principles. I am ſure it has as 


good a title as any to be * ſo; which yet nobody 


_ 


can think 3 it to be, when he conſiders the ideas it com- 


mediately belong, are extenſion and number, of which 


| Principles. | 


Tear. God is to be worſhipped, is, without doubt, a as great 


the ideas of God and worſhip are innate. That the 


Principle innate, that God. is to be worſhipped ; and yet 
2s. their Ts But to paſs by this: | 


1 any idea. can be imagined innate, the idea of God may, 
_ of all others, for many reaſons, be thought ſo; ſince it 


S principles, without an innate idea of a Deity . without a 


tion tg in theſe latter es whole: en, as 
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rehends in it, auhole and part, are perfectly relative; 
But the poſitive ideas, to which they properly and im- 


alone whole and part are relations. So that if hole 


and part are innate ideas, extenſion and number muſt | 
be ſo too: it being impoſſible to have an idea of a rela-. 
tion, without having any at all of the thing to which p 


it belongs, and in which it is founded, Now, whe- 
ther the minds of men have naturally imprinted on 
them the ideas of extenſion and number, I leave to be 


t 

C 

Conſidered by thoſe who are the Patrons of innate : 
* F 


$ 7. Idea of WW. orſbip net Tanats, 


a. truth as any can enter into the mind of man, and 
deſerves the firſt place amongſt all practical principles; 
but yet it can by no means be thought innate, unleſs 


_ __ 


lea the term worſhip ſtands for, is not in the under. 
ſtanding of children, and a character ſtamped on the 
mind in its firſt original, I think, will be eaſily granted 
by any one that conſiders how few there be amongſt 
grown men, who have a clear and diſtinct notion of 
it. And I ſuppoſe there cannot be any thing more fi- 
diculous, than to ſay that children have this practical 


that they know not what that worſhip of God 1 IS, which | 
'$. 8. Idea of God not Innate. 


is hard to.conceive, how there ſhould be innate moral 


notion of a law- maker, it is impoſſible to have a notion of 


a law, and an obligation to obſerve it. Beſides the + 
. theiſts, taken notice of amongſt the ancients, and. lett 


branded upon the records of hiſtory, hath not naviga- 


oy, hay hos wh 
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France's late envoy thither (e), who gives no better ac- 


lives and diſcourſes of people not ſo far off, we ſhouid' 


the bay of Soldania (a), in Brafil (4), in Boranday (c), 
and the Caribbee iſtands, &c. amongſt whom TONE 
was to be found no notion of a God, no religion? Ni- 
chalaus del Techo, in literis ex Paraquaris de Caaiguarum 
conver/ione, has theſe words (d) Reperi cam gentem nal 
lum nomen habere quod Deum et hominis animam fignificet, 
nulla ſacra habet, nulla idela. Theſe are inſtances of 
nations, where uncultivated nature has been left to it-- 
ſelf, without the help of letters, and: diſcipline, and 
the improvement of arts and fcrences. But there are 
others to be found, who have enjoyed theſe in a very 
great meaſure who yet, for want of a due applica- 
tion of their thoughts this way, want the idea ant 
knowledge of God. It will, I doubt not, be a ſurpriſe 
to others, as it was to me, to find the Siamites of this 
number. But for this, let them conſult the king of 


count of the Chineſes themſelves (F). And if we wilt 
not believe La Leubere, the miſſronaries of China, even 
the Jeſuits themſelves, the great encomiaſts of the Chi- 
neſes, do all to a man agree, and will convince us that bb 
the ſect of the /iterati or learned, keeping. to the old re- * 
ligion of China, and the ruling party Were, are all of .4J 
them atheiſts. Vid. Navarette in the collection of 
voyages, vol. the firſt, and Hifforia Cultus Sinenſtum. 
And perhaps if we ſhould, with attention, mind the 


have too much reaſon to fear, that many in more ci- 
vilized countries have no very ſtrong and clear impreſ- 
fions of a Deity upon their minds; and that the com- 
plaints of atheiſm, made from the pulpit, are not with- 
out reaſon. And though only ſome profligate wretches 
own it too barefacedly now; yet perhaps we ſhould: 
hear more than we do of it from others, did not the 
Ry of the magiſtrate” $ TOO, or their neighbour's cen- 


0 — 
(a) Rhoe apud Thevenot, p. 2. (6) Jo. de Lery, c. 16. (e) Marti-- 4 
nicre, 201-322. Terry, 17-545 et 23-545. Ovington, 489-606. (4) Re- -. 
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ſure, tie up people's tongues : which, were the appre· 
henſions of puniſhment or ſhame taken away, would 


as openly proclaim their atheiſm, as their lives do. 


: BuT had all mankind, every where, a notion of a Gad 
(whereof yet hiſtory tells us the contrary), it would 
not from thence follow, that the idea of him was in- 


nate, For though no nation were to be found without 
a name, and ſome few dark notions of him; yet that 
would not prove them to be natural impreſſions on the 
mind, no more than the names of fire, or- the ſun, 
heat, or number, do prove the ideas they ſtand for, to 


de innate: becauſe the names of thoſe things, and the 


ideas of them, are ſo univerſally received and known | 
amongſt mankind. Nor, on the contrary, is the want 
of ſuch a name, or the abſence of ſuch a notion out of 
men's minds, any argument againſt the being of a God; 
any more than it would be a proof that there was no 
loadſtone in the world, becauſe a great part of man- 
kind had neither a notion of any ſuch thing, nor a 


"name for- it ;, or be nay ae of argument to prove, 
that there are no diſtin 


and various ſpecies of angels, 
or intelligent beings above us, becauſe we have no-:deas 
of ſuch diſtinct ſpecies, or names for them: For men, 
being furniſhed with words by the common language 
of their own countries, can ſcarce avoid having ſome 
kind of ideas of thoſe things, whoſe names, thoſe they 
converſe with, have occaſion frequently to mention to 
them. And if it carry with it the notion of excellen- 


cy, greatneſs, or ſomething extraordinary; if appre- 


henſion and concerament accompany it: if the fear of 


| abſolute and irreſiſtible power ſet it on the mind, the 


idea is likely to ſink the deeper, and ſpread the farther z W 
eſpecially, if it be ſuch an idea, as is agreeable to the 
common light of reaſon, and naturally deducible from 
every part of our knowledge, as that of a God is, For 
the viſible marks of extraordinary wiſdom and power 


appeat ſo plainly in all the works of the creation, that 


à rational creature, who will but ſeriouſly, reflect on 


them, cannot miſs the diſcovery of a Deity. And the 
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ceſſarily have on the winds of all, that have but once 
heard of it, is ſo great, and oarries ſuch a weight of 


thought and communication with it, that it ſeems 


ſtranger to me, that a whole nation of men ſhould be 
any where found fo brutiſh, as to want the notion of a 


God ; than that they ſhould be without any notion of 


numbers or fire. 7; 
* 9108 


Tux name of God being once mentioned in any part 


of the world, to expreſs a ſuperior, powerful, wiſe, 
inviſible Being, the ſuitableneſs of ſuch a notion to the: 
principles of common reaſon, and the intereſt men 
will always have to mention it often, muſt neceffarily 
ſpread it fir and wide, and continue it down to all ge- 
nerations; though yet the general reception of this name, 


and ſome imperfeft and unſteady notions conveyed thereby to 


the unthinking part of mankind, prove not the idea to be 
innate; but only that they, who made the diſcovery, 
had made a right uſe of their reaſon, thought „ 
of the cauſes of things, and traced them to their ori- 
ginal; from whom other leſs conſidering people having 
once received fo important a notion, it could not eaſily 
Tris is all could be inferred from the notion of a God, 
were it to be found univerſally in all the tribes of man- 


kind, and generally acknowledged by men grown to. 


maturity in all countries. For the generality 'of the 
acknowledging of a God, as I imagine, is extended no 
farther than that ; which, if it be ſufficient to prove 


the idea of God innate, will as well prove the idea of fire 
innate: Since, I think, it may truly be ſaid, that there 


is not a perſon in the world, who has a notion of a Gad, 


who has not alſo the idea of fire. I doubt not, but if a 


colony of young children ſhould be placed in an iſland 


| where no fire was, they would certainly neither have 


any notion of ſuch a thing, nor name for it, how gene- 
rally ſoever it were received, and known in all the 


world beſides: and per 9 too, their apprehenſion 
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influence that the diſcovery of ſuch a being muſt ne- 
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would be as far remqyed from any name, or notion of 
à God, till ſome one amongſt them had employed his 
thoughts ta inquire into the conſtitution and cauſes of b 

things, which would eaſily lead him to the notion of a | 

God : which having once taught to others, reaſon, and 
the natural propenſity of their own thoughts, would af- 

terwards : propagate, and continue amongſt them. 

$ 12. Suitable to GOD's Goodneſs, that all Men ſbould 

have an Idea of him, therefore naturally imprinted 

buy him ; anfavered. „%% ry es i 
INDEED it is urged, That it is ſuitable to the goodneſs of 
God, to imprint upon the minds of men, characters and 
actions of himſelf, and not to leave them in the dark and 

doubt in ſo grand a concernment; and alſo by that 
means to ſecure to himſelf the homage and veneration 

due ſrom ſo intelligent a creature as man; and there- 
fore he-has done it. lg „ 

This argument, if it be of any force, will prove 

nuch more than thoſe who uſe it in this caſe expect 

from it. For if we may conclude, that God hath done 

for men all that men ſhall judge is beſt for them, be- 

cauſe it is ſuitable to his goodneſs ſo to do; it will 
Prove not only that God has imprinted on the minds of 

men an idea of himſelf, but that he hath plainly ſtamp- 

ed there, in fair characters, all that men ought to 

know or belicve of him, all that they ought to do in 
_ obedience to. his will; and that he hath given them a 

will and affections conformable to it. This, no doubt, 

every one will think better for men, than that they 
ſhould in the dark grope after knowledge, as St. Paul 

tells us all nations did after God, 4s xvii. 27, than 
that their wills ſhould claſh with their underſtandings, | 
and their appetites croſs their duty. The Romanils iſ 
ſay, it is beſt for men, and fo ſuitable to the goodneſs 
of God, that there ſhould be an infallible judge of con- 
troverſies on earth; and therefore there is one. And 

I, by the fame reaſon, ſay, it is better for men that 

every man himſelf ſhould be infallible. I leave them 
to conſider, whether, by the force of this argument, 
they ſhall think that every man is ſo. I think it a very 
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good argument to ſay, the infinitely* wiſe God hath - 
made it 10: and therefore it is beſt. But it ſeems to n 
a little too much confidence of our own wiſdom, to ſay, I 
think it beſt, and therefore God hath made it ſo; and in 
the matter in hand; it will be in vain to argue from 
ſuch a topic that God hath done ſo, when certain ex- 
perience ſhows us that he hath not. But the goodneſs 
of God hath not been wanting to men without ſuch ori- 
ginal impreſſions of knowledge, or ideas ſtamped on the 
mind: ſince he hath furniſhed man with thoſe facul- 
ties, which will ſerve for the ſufficient diſcovery of all 
things requiſite to the end of ſuch a being. And 1 
doubt not, but to ſhow. that a man, by the right uſe 
of his natural abilities, may, without any innate prin- 
ciples, attain the knowledge of a God, and other things 
that concern him. God having endued man with thoſe 
faculties of knowing which he hath, was no more 
obliged by his goodnefs to implant thoſe innate no- 
tions in his mind, than that having given him reaſon, 
hands, and materials, he ſhould build him bridges or 
houſes : which ſome people in the world, however of 
good parts, do either totally want, or are but ill pro- 
vided of, as well as others are wholly without idea of 
God, and principles of morality ;. or, at leaſt, have but 
very ill ones. The reaſon in both caſes being, that they 
never employed their parts, faculties, and powers, in- 
duſtrioufly that way, but contented themſelves with the 
opinions, faſhions, and things of their country, as they: 
found them, without looking any farther. . Had you 
or I been born at the bay of Soldania, poſſibly our 
thoughts and notions had not execeded thoſe brutith - 
ones of the Hottentots that inhabit there: And had | 
the Virginia king Apochancana been educated in Eng- 
land, he had perhaps beœen as knowing a divine, and | 
as good a mathematician, as any in it. The difference 
between him and a more improved Engliſhman lying 
barely in this, that the exerciſe of his faculties was boung- - 
ed within the ways, modes, and notions of *his'own : 
country, and never directed to any other, or farther in- 
quiries: And if he had 1. any idea of a God, it was - 
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$ 13. Ideas of GOD various in. different Men. 


TI 6RranT, that if there were any ideas to be found im- 
Printed on the minds of men, we · have reaſon to expect 
i ſbould be the notion of their Maker, as a mark GOD ſet 
on his own workmanſhip, to mind man of his depend- 


ence and duty; and that herein ſhould appear the firſt 
inſtances of human knowledge. But how late is it be- 


fore any ſuch notion is diſcoverable in children? And 
when we find it there, how much more does it re- 


ſemble the opinion and notion of the teacher, than re- 


3 the true God? He that ſhall obſerve in chil- 


dren the progreſs whereby their minds attain the know- 


ledge they have, will think that the objects they do firſt. 


and moſt familiarly converſe with, are thoſe that make 
the firſt impreſſions on their underſtandings: nor will 
he find the leaſt footſteps of any other. It is eaſy to 
take notice how their thoughts enlarge themſelves, only 


7 becauſe he purſued not thoſe thoughts that would 


as they come to be acquainted with a greater variety of 


ſenſible objects, to retain the ideas of them in their me- 


mories; and to get the ſkill to compound and enlarge 


them, and ſeveral ways put them together. How by 


men have of a Deity, I ſhall hereafter ſhow, 


Can it. be thought, that the ideas men have of God, 


are the characters and marks of himſelf, engraven in 


theſe means they come to frame in their minds an idea. . 


their minds by his own finger ; when we ſeg that in the 


ſame country, under one and the ſame name, men have. 


far. different, nay, often contrary and inconſiſtent ideas 
and conceptions. of Him? Their agreeing in a name or 
ſound will ſcarce prove an innate notion of him. 


: I . 


Wæär true or tolerable. notion of a Deity could they 
bare, who acknowledged and worſhipped hundreds? 
Every deity. that they owned above one, was an infal- 
üble evidence of their ignorance of him, and a proof 


* 


chat they had no true notion of God, where unity, in- 
ſmity, and eternity were excluded. To which if we 
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_ "add their groſs conceptions of corporeity, expreſſed. in. 
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their images and repreſentations of their deities; the 


amours, marriages, copulations, luits, quarrels, and 


other mean qualities attributed by them to their gods, 
we ſhall have little reaſon to think, that the heathen 


world, i. e. the greateſt part of mankind, had fuch dear 


of God in their minds, as he himſelf, out of care that 
they ſhould not be miſtaken about him, was author of. 
And this univerſality of conſent, fo much argued, if it 
prove any native impreſſions, it will be only this, That 


God imprinted on the minds of all men, ſpeaking the 


ſame language, a name for himſelf, but not any idea; 
fince cliods people, who agreed in the name, had at the 
ſame time far different apprehenſions about the thing 
ſignified. If they ſay, that the variety of deities wor- 
ſhipped by the heathen world, were but figurative ways 
of expreſſing the ſeveral attributes of that incompre- 
henſible Being, or ſeveral e, of his providence : I 
anſwer, What they might be in their original, I will 
not here inquire ; but that they were ſo in the thoughts 
of the vulgar, I think nobody will affirm. And he 
that will conſult the voyage of the Biſhop of Beryte, 
c. 13. (not to mention other teſtimonies) will find, that 
the theology of the Siamites profeſſedly owns a plu- 
rality of gods: Or, as the Abbe de Choiſy more judi- 
ciouſly remarks, in his journal du Voyage de Siam, 107 


377, it conſiſts properly in acknowledging no god at all. 


IF it be ſaid, that w0iſe men of all nations came to have 


true conceptions of the unity and infinity of the Deity, I. 

grant it. But then this, 1 . 
' Firft, Excludes univerſality of confent in any thing 

but the name; for thoſe wiſe men being very few, per- 


haps one of a thouſand, this univerſality is very nar" | 


Secondly, It ſeems to me y_ to prove, that the 
trueſt and beſt notions men had of God were not im- 


printed, but acquired by thought and meditation, and 
a right uſe of their faculties; fince the wiſe and conſi- 


derate men of the world, by a right and careful em- 
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_ 5 No Iunate Principles Book be 
* notions in this as well as other things; whilſt the lazy 
and inconſiderate part of men, making the far greater 


number, took up their notions by chance, from com- 
mon tradition. and vulgar conceptions, without much 


beating their heads about them. And if it be a reaſon 


to think te notion of God innate, becauſe all wiſe men 


had it, virtue too muſt be thought innate, for that ue 


wiſe men have ny" had. 
$ 16. 


Tatts avas s evidently wwe cd of ll Gui in: Ns hath 4 


even amongſt Jews, Chriſtians, and Mahometans, who: 
acknowledge but one God, this doctrine, and the care 


taken in thoſe nations to 8 men to have true notions 


of a G0, prevailed ſo far as to make men to have 


the ſame, and true ideas of him. How many, even 
amongſt us, will be found, upon inquiry, to fancy him 
in the ſhape of a man, Gtting in: heaven, and to have 
many other abſurd and unfit conceptions of him? 
Chriſtians, as. well as Turks, have had whole ſects. 
owning and contending earneſtly for it, that the Deity: | 
was corporeal, and of a 
find few amongſt us who err themſelves Anthro- 
pomorphites (though ſome I have met with that own 
it), yet I believe he that will make it his buſineſs, may: 
4 amongſt the ignorant and uninſtructed Chan 
ſtians, many of that opinion. Talk but with coun 
people, almoſt of any age, or young people, -almo 
of any condition; and you ſhall find, that — 
e name of GOD be frequently in their mouths; yes | 
the notions they apply this name to, are ſo odd, low, 
- and pitiful, that nobody can imagine they were taught 
by a rational man, much leſs that they were charac- 
ters writ- by the finger of God himſelf. Nor do I. 
ſee how. it derogates more from the goodneſs of God, 
that he has: gon us minds unfurniſhed with theſe ideas 
of himſelf, than that he hath ſent us into the world 
with bodies unclothed, and that there is no art or ſxill 
born with us: For being fitted with faculties to attain... | 
| theſe, it is want of induſtry and conſideration: in us, 


and not of -boynty. in him, if we have them not. "It; | 
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uman ſhape :- And though we 
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15 as certain hat there is a God, as that the oppo- | 
ſite angles made by the interſection of two ſtrait lines, 
are equal. There was never any rational creature, that 


ſet himſelf ſincerely to examine the truth of theſe pro- 


poſitions, that could fail to aſſent to them; though yet 
it be paſt doubt, that there are many men, who having 
not applied their thoughts that way, are ignorant bot 
of the one and the other. If any one thmk fit to call 


this (which is the utmoſt of its extent) univerſal con- - 


ſent, ſuch an one I eafily allow; but ſuch an univerſal 
conſent 'as this, proves not the idea of God, no — | 
than it does the idea of ſuch angles, innate. 
6 17. FV the Idea of GOD be not Innate, no other whey, 
be ſuppoſed Innate. 


Since then though the reren, of a GOD bethe moſt. 
natural diſcovery of human reaſon, yet the idea f him is. 


not innate, as, I think, is evident from what has been 


ſaid; I imagine there will ſcarce be any other idea found, 


that can pretend to it: Since if God had ſet any im- 


preſhon, any character on the underſtanding of men, 
it is moſt reaſonable to expect it ſhould have been ſome 


clear and uniform iden of himſelf, as far as our weak 


capacities were capable to receive fo mw nmr 
and infinite an object. But our minds being at firſt 


void of that idea, which we are moſt concerned to- 


have, it ic a ftrong preſumption againſt ull other innate +. 
character. I muſt own, as far as I can obſerve, I can. 


find' none, and would be glad to be informed "Y 8 


91 8. Idea of Subſtante not Jenn | 
I-convess: there is another idea, which would be of g 


neral uſe for mankind to have, as it is of general — 
as if they had it; and that is the idea of ſulſlance, which« 


we neither have, nor can have, by ſenſation or reflection. 


If nature took care to provide us any ideas, we might 
well expect they ſhould be ſuch, as by our own facul- 
ties we cannot procure to ourſelves :: but we ſee, on the 
contrary, that fince by thoſe ways where h other ideas 


are brought into our minds, this is not; we have no 


— clear. idea at all, and * nn 


— ww 


% W Tunate Principle. Book | 
the word ſub/ance, but only an uncertain ſuppoſition of 
we know not what (i. e. of fome thing whereof we 
have no particular diſtinct poſitive) ida, which we take 
to be the /ub/iratum, or ſupport, of thoſe ideas we do 


know. PET 0 „ 
9 19. No Propoſitions can be Innate, ſince no Ideas are 
%%ſſſſ y. 3 
WHATEVER then we talk of innate, either ſpeculative | 
or practical principles, it may, with as much probability, 
be ſaid, that a man hath 1001. Sterling in his pocket, 
and yet denied that he hath either penny, ſhilling, crown, 
or any other coin, out of which the ſum is to be made up; 
as to think that certain propoſitions are innate, jwhen the 
ideas about which they are can by no means be ſuppoſed to 
be ſo. The general reception and aſſent that is given, doth. 
not at all prove that the ideas exprefled in them are innate: 
For in many caſes, however the ideas came there, the 
aſſent to words, expreſſing the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of ſuch ideas, will neceſſarily follow. Every one, 
that hath a true iden of God and worſhip, will aſſent to 
this ' propoſition, That God is to be worſhipped, when: 
expreſſed in a language he underſtands: And every ra- 
tional man, that hath not thought on it to-day, may be 
ready to aſſent to this propoſition to-morrow ; and yet 
millions of men may be well ſuppoſed to want one or 
both of thoſe ideas to-day. For if we will allow. ſa- 
vages and moſt country people to have ideas of God and 
worſhip (which converfation with them. will not make 
one forward to believe), yet I think few children can 
be ſuppoſed to have thoſe ideas, which therefore they 
muſt begin to have ſome time or other: and then they 
will alfo begin to aſſent to that propoſition, and make 
very little queſtion of it ever after. But ſuch an aſſent 
upon hearing, no more proves the ideas to be innate, | 
than it does that one born blind (with cataracts, which 
will be couched to-morrow) had the innate ideas of the 
fun, or light, or ſaffron, or yellow; becauſe,” when 
his ſight is eared, he will certainly affent to this. 
propoſition, That the ſun is lucid, or that ſaffron is 
yellow: and therefore. if ſuch an aflent upon hearing 
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L Chap. 4. No Innate Principles. 63 
of cannot prove the ideas innate, it can much leſs the pro- 
ve poſitioris made up of thoſe ideas. If they have any in- | 
ke nate ideas, I would be glad to be told what, and how 
wan they cr-õe‚e i os 2 ON 
= $ 20. No Innate Ideas in the Memory. ,. _ 
re To which let me add: If there be any innate ideas, any, 
Ideas in the mind, which the mind does not actually 
ve think on, they muſt be lodged in the memory, and 


from thence muſt be brought into view by remem- 


t, W brance; 7. e. muſt be known, when they are remem- 

n,  bered, to have been perceptions in the mind before, 

1: KB unleſs remembrance can be without remembrance. 

he For to remember is to perceive any thing with me- 

to mory, or with a conſciouſneſs, that it was known or 

th. perceived before: without this, whatever idea comes 

ps into the mind is new, and not remembered; this con- 

ix KB ſciouſneſs of its having been in the mind before, being 

e- that which diſtinguiſhes remembering from all ether 
e, ways of thinking. Whatever idea was never perceived = 
to. M by the mind, was never in the mind. Whatever idea * 
n is in the mind, 1s either an actual perception; or elſe 
a- having been an actual perception, is ſo in the mind, 

I that by the memory it can be made- an aCtual perception 

et again. Whenever there is the actual perception of an 

Ir: 74-2 without memory, the idea appears perfectly new 
and unknown before to the underſtanding. Whenever 

d the memory brings any idea into actual view, it is with 

e. a conſciouſneſs that it had been there before, and was 


n not wholly a ſtranger to the mind. Whether this be 
y not fo, I apppeal to every one's obſervation: and then I 
y deſire an inſtance of an idea pretended to be innate, 
e which (before any impreſſion of it, by ways hereafter 


it to be mentioned) any one could revive. and remem- 

>, ber as an idea he had formerly known, without which | 
h WK conſciouſneſs of a former perception, there is no remem= 
e W brance; and whatever idea comes into the nnd withe 

n MW out that conſciouſneſs, is not remembered, or comes 


s. not out of the memory, nor can be ſaid to be in the 
s: mind before that appearance: For what is not either 
g © actually-in view, or in the memory, is in the mind 
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- 64 8 . 5 No Innate Principles. 7 Book 28 
no way at all, and is all one as if it never had been 
there. Suppoſe a child had the uſe of his eyes, till 
he knows and diſtinguithes- colours; but then cata- 
. _ raQts ſhut the windows, and he is forty or fifty years 
perfectly in the dark, and in that time perfectly loſes 
all memory of the ideas of colours he once had. This 
was the caſe of a blind man L once talked with, who 
loſt his ſight by the ſmall-pox hen he was a child, 
and had no more notion of colours than one born 
blind. I aſk, Whether any one can fay this man 
my had then any ideas of colours in his mind, any more 
_ than one born blind? And. T think nobody will ſay, 
Wi that either of them had in his mind any idea of co- 
lours at all. His cataracts are couched, and then he 
has the ideas (which he remembers not) of colours, de | 
novo, by his reſtored fight conveyed to his mind, 
and that without any conſciouſneſs of a former ac- 
quaintance ; and theſe now he can revive, and call to 
mind in the dark. In this cafe all theſe ideas of colours, 
Which, when out of view, can be revived with a con- 
- . ſciouſneſs of a former acquaintance, being thus in the 
memory, are ſaid to be in the mind. The uſe IL make 
of this is, that whatever idea being not actually in view, 
is in the mind, is there only by being in the memory; 
and if it be not in the memory, it is not in the 
1 mind; and if it be in the memory, it cannot by the 
memory be brought into actual view, without a per- 
Jin ception that it comes out of the memory; which is 
this, that it had boen known before, and is now re- 
membered. If therefore there be any innate. ideas, . 
they muſt be in. the memory, or elſe no where in 
the mind; and if they be in the memory, they can 
be revived without any impreſſion from without; and 
whenever they are brought into the mind, they are 
remembered, i. e. they bring with them a perception of 
their not being wholly new to- it. This being a con- 
ſtant and diſtinguiſhing difference between what is, and 
what is not in the memory, or in the mind; that what 
1s: not in the memory, whenever it appears there, ap- 
pears perfectly new. and unknown before; and what. is» 
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I. Chap. 4. V Tnnate Principle. 65 
en in the memory, or in the mind, whenever it is ſug- 
ill geſted by the memory, appears not to be new, but 
a- the mind finds it in itſelf, and knows it was there 
before. By this it may be tried, whether there be any 


© FF innate ideas in the mind, before impreſſion from ſenſa- 
13 tien or refleftion. I would: fain meet with the man, 
fs who, when he came to the vie of reaſon, or at any 
d, other time, remembered any of them ; and to whom, 
n after he was born, they were never new. If any: 
m one will ſay, there are ideas in the mind that are not 
e in the memory, I defire him to explain himſelf, and 
5. make what he ſays intelligible. 1 „ #4 Jp 
921. Principles not Innate, becauſe of little Uſe, or little 
55 | | IP = Certaity. Fa 1 
1 Bxsps what I have already ſaid, there in another 
reaſon why I doubt, that neither thefe, nor any other 


principles, are innate. I that am fully perſuaded, that 
We, the infinitely wiſe God made all things in perfect wiſ- 
dom, cannot ſatisfy myſelf why he ſhould be ſuppoſed _ 
to print upon the minds of men ſome univerſal princi- 
les, whereof thoſe that are pretended innate, and con- 
cern ſpeculation, are of no great uſe ; and thoſe that con- 
cern practice, not ſelf-evident ; and neither of them diſtin 
guiſhable from ſome other truths, not allowed to be innate.. 
For to what purpoſe ſhould characters be graven on 
the mind by the finger of God, which are not clearer. 
JI there than thoſe which are afterwards introduced, or 
cannot be diſtinguiſhed from them? If any one thinks 
there are ſuch innate zdeas and propoſitions, which, by 
their clearneſs. and uſefulneſs, are diſtinguiſhable from 
all that is adventitious in the mind and acquired, it will 
not be a hard matter for him to tell us which they are; 
and then every one will be a fit judge, whether they 
be fo or no; ſince, if there be ſuch innate ideas and 
Sg UDprefſions, plainly different from all other perceptions 
and knowledge, every one will find it true in himſelf. 7 
Of the evidence of theſe ſuppoſed innate maxims, I have N 
ſpoken already; of their uſefulneſs, I ſhall have occaſion 


to ſpeak mere hereafter. ; 
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. No Innate Principlet. Book I. 
8 22. ne of -Men's Diſcoveries depends upan the © 
 * different application of their Faculties. T7 | 
To conclude : Some ideas forwardly offer themſelves to 
all men's underſtandings; ſome ſorts of truths reſult 
from any 1deas, as ſoon as the mind puts them into 
propoſitions z other truths require a train of ideas placed 
in order, a due comparing of them, and deductions 
made with attention before they can be diſcovered and 
aſſented to. Some of the firſt fort, becauſe of their ge- 
neral and eaſy reception, have been miſtaken for innate; 
but the truth is, ideas and notions are no more born 
with us than arts and ſciences; though ſome of them 
indeed offer themſelves to our faculties more readily 
than others, and therefore are more generally received; 
though that too be according as the organs of our bo- 
dies and powers of our minds happen to be employed: 
God having fitted men with faculties and means to diſco- 
ver, receive and retain truths, according as they are em- 
Ployed. The great difference that is to be found in the 
notions of mankind, is from the different uſe they put 
their faculties to; whilſt ſome (and thoſe the moſt), 
taking things upon truſt, miſemploy their power of aſ- 
ferit, by lazily enſlaving their minds to the dictates and | 
dominion of others, in doctrines which it is their duty 
carefully to examine, and not blindly, with an implicit | 
faith, to ſwallow. Others, employing their thoughts 
only about ſome few things, grow acquainted ſufficient- 
ly with them, attain great degrees of knowledge in them, 
and are ignorant of all other, having never let their 
thoughts looſe in the ſearch of other inquiries. Thus: 
That the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right ones, is a truth as certain as any thing can be, 
and I think more evident than many of thoſe propoſi- 
tions that go for principles; and yet there are millions, 
however expert in other things, who know not this at 
all, becauſe they never ſet their thoughts on work about 
ſuch angles: And he that certainly knows this propoſi- 
tion, may yet be utterly ignorant of the truth of other 
_ propoſitions, in mathematics itſelf, which are as clear 
- and evident as this; becauſe, in his ſearch of thoſe ma- 
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thematical truths, he ſtopped his thoughts ſhort, and 


went not ſo far. The ſame may happen concernin 
the notions we have of the being of a Deity; for though 


there be no truth which a man may more evidently 
make out to himſelf, than the exiſtence of a God, yet 

he that ſhall content himſelf with things, 
them in this world, as they miniſter to his pleaſures 


as he finds 


and paſſions, and not make inquiry a little farther into 


their cauſes, ends, and admirable contrivances, and 


purſue the thoughts thereof with diligence and atten- 
tion, may live long without any notion of ſuch a Be- 
ing. And if any perſon hath by talk put ſuch a notion 
into his head, he may perhaps believe it; but if he 
hath never examined it, his knowledge of it will be no 
perfecter than his, who having been told, that the three 


may yield his aſſent as a probable opinion, but hath no 
knowledge of the truth of. it; which yet his faculties, 
if carefully employed, were able to ad clear and evi- 
dent to him. But this only by the by, to ſhow how 


much our knowledge depends upon the right uſe of thoſe 
powers nature hath beſtowved upon us, and how little upon 
ſuch innate principles, as are in vain ſuppoſed to be in 


all mankind for their direction; which all men could 


not but know, if they were there, or elſe they would 
be there to no purpoſe : And which ſince all men do 


not know, nor can diſtinguiſ from other adventitious 
truths, we may well conclude there are no ſuch. 
23. Men muſt thirk and know. for themſelves. 


War cenſure, doubting thus of innate principles, 
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angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, takes it 
upon truſt, without examining the demonſtration, and 


may deſerye from men who will be apt to call it pul- 


ling up the old foundations of knowledge and certainty, 


I cannot tell; I perſuade myſelf at leaſt, that the way 


I have purſued, being conformable to truth, lays. thoſe 


foundations furer. This I am certain, I have not made 


it my buſineſs either to quit or follow any authority 


in the enſuing diſcourſe ; Truth has been my only aim, 


and wherever that has appeared to lead, my thoughts 
have impartially followed, without minding whether the 
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footſteps of any other lay that way or no. Not that 1 


* 


want a due reſpect to other men's opinions; but, after 


all, the greateſt reverence is due to truth : and I hope it 
will not be thought arrogance to ſay, that perhaps we 
ſhould make greater progreſs in the diſcovery of ra- 
tional and contemplative &nowledge, if we. ſaught it in 


the fountain, in the conſideration of things themſelves, and 
made uſe rather of our own thoughts than other men's, 


O 


_ to find it: For I think we may as rationally hope to ſee 
with other men's eyes, as to know by other men's un- 
derſtandings. So much as we ourſelves conſider and 


comprehend of truth and reaſon, ſo much we poſleſs 
of real and true knowledge. The floating of other 
men's opinions in our brains, makes us not one jot the 
more knowing, though they happen to be true. What 
in them was ſcience, is in us but opiniatry; whilſt we 
give up our aſſent only to reverend names, and do not, as 
they did, employ our own reaſon to under/tand thoſe truths 
which gave them reputation. Ariſtotle was certainly a 


knowing man; but no body ever thought him ſo, be- 


cauſe he blindly embraced, and confidently vented, the 


opinions of another. And if the taking up of another's 


principles, without examining them, made not him a 


_ Philoſopher, I ſuppoſe it will hardly make any body elſe 


ſo. In the ſciences, every one has ſo much as he really 
knows and comprehends : What he believes only, and 


takes upon truſt, are but ſhreds; which, however, will 


in the whole piece make no conſiderable addition to his 
ſtock who gathers them. Such . borrowed wealth, like 


fairy-money, though it were gold in the hand from which 


he received it, will be but leaves and duſt when it comes 
o ; : EY . 

$ 24. Whence the Opinion of Innate Principles. 
Wren men have found ſome general propoſitions, that 


could not be doubted of as ſoon as underitood, it was, 


I know, a ſhort and egſy way to conclude them innate. 


This being once received, it eaſed the lazy from the 
' pains of ſearch, and ſtopped the inquiry of the doubtful 
concerning all that was once ſtyled innate. And it Was 


of no ſmall advantage to thoſe who affected to be maſ- 
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Chap. 4. N Innate Principle. 69 
ters and teachers, to make this the principle of princi- 
ples, That principles muſt not be queſtioned ; for hav- 
ing once eſtabliſned this tenet, that there are innate 
principles, it put their followers upon a neceſſity of receiv- 
ing ſome doctrines as ſuch; which was to take them off 
from the uſe of their own reaſon and judgment, and put 
them on believing and taking them upon truſt, without 
farther examination: In which poſture of blind creduli- 
ty, they might be more eaſily governed by, and made 
uſeful to ſome ſort of men, who had the ſkill and office 
to principle and guide them. Nor is it a ſmall power it 
gives one man over another, to have the authority to be 
the diCtator of principles, and teacher of unqueſtionable 
truths, and to make a man ſwallow that for an innate 
principle, which may ſerve to his purpoſe who teaches 


them; whereas, had they examined the ways whereby 


men came to the knowledge of many univerſal truths, 
they would have found them to reſult in the minds of 


men from the being of things themſelves, when dul 


conſidered; and that 2 were diſcovered by the appli- 
cation of thoſe faculties that were fitted by nature to re- 
ceive and judge of them, when duly employed about 
thn. | 5 ! 


9 25. . Concluſion. 


To ſhew how the underſtanding proceeds herein, is the do- 


an of the following diſcourſe ; which I ſhall proceed to, 
when I have firſt premiſed, that hitherto, to clear my 
way to thoſe foundations which I conceive are the only 

true ones whereon to eſtabliſh thoſe notions we can have 


of our own knowledge, it hath been neceſſary for me 
to give an account of the reaſons I had to doubt of in- 


nate principles. And fince the arguments which are 
againſt them do fome of them rife from common re- 
ceived opinions, I have been forced to take ſeveral things 
for granted, which is hardly avoidable to any one whoſe 
taſk it is to ſhow the falſehood or improbability of any 
tenet ; it happening in controverſial diſcourſes, as it does 

in the aſſaulting of towns, where, if the ground be but 
firm whereon the batteries are erected, there is no far- 
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| ther inquiry of whom it is borrowed, nor whom it be- 
longs to, ſo it affords but a fit riſe for the preſent pur- 
poſe. But in the future part of this diſcourſe, defign. \ 
ing to raiſe an edifice uniform, and conſiſtent with it. 
ſelf, as far as my own experience and obſervation will 
aaſſiſt me, I hope to erect it on ſuch a baſis, that I ſhall 
not need to ſhore it up with props and buttreſſes, lean- 
ing on borrowed or begged foundations; or at leaſt, if 
mine prove à caſtle in the air, I will endeavour it ſhall _ 
be all of a piece, and hang together, Wherein I warn ! 
the reader not to expect undeniable cogent demon- 
ſtrations, unleſs I may be allowed the privilege, not 
ſeldom aſſumed by others, to take my principles for 
granted; and then, I doubt not but I can demonſtrate. 
too. All that I ſhall ſay for the principles I proceed on 
_ - is, chat I can only appeal to men's own unprejuced ex- 
Perience and; obſervation, whether they be true or no; 
_ and this is enough for a man who profeſſes no more 
m_ than to lay down candidly and freely his own conjectures 
Concerning a ſubject lying ſomewhat in the dark, with- 
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. out any other deſign than an unbiaſſed inquiry after 
1 truth. © | 5 | 
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BOOK II. - CHAPTER I. 
or IDEAS IN CENERAL, AND THEIR ORIGINAL. _ 


„ Minka: 2 
JL VERY man being conſcious to himſelf that he 
thinks, and that which his mind is applied about 
' whilſt thinking, being the ideas that are there, it is paſt 
doubt, that men have in their minds ſeveral ideas, ich 


3 as are thoſe expreſſed by the words whiteneſs, hard- 
neſs, ſweetneſs, thinking, motion, man, elephant, armp, 
erunkenneſs, 29 others. It is, in the firſt place then, 
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to be inquired, how he comes by them? I know it is. 


a received doctrine, that men have native ideas and ori- 


ginal characters ſtamped uren their minds in their very 
firſt being. This opinion I have at large examined al- 
ready; and, I ſuppoſe, what I have ſaid in the forego- 
ing nk will be much more eaſily admitted, when I 
have ſhown whence the underſtanding may get all the 
ideas it has, and by what ways and degrees they may 
come into the mind; for which I ſhall appeal to every 


one's own obſervation and experience. 


9 2. All Ideas come from Senſation or Refleftion. 
Ler us then ſuppoſe the mind to be, as we ſay, white 
paper, void of all characters, without any ideas; how 
comes it to be furniſned? Whence comes it by that 
vaſt ſtore which the buſy and boundleſs fancy of man 
has painted on it, with an almoſt endleſs variety ? 
Whence has it all the materials of reaſon and know- 
ledge? To this I anſwer, in one. word, from experi- 
ence : in that all our knowledge is founded, and from 
that it ultimately derives itſelf. Our obſervation em- 


ployed either about external ſenſible objefts, or about the 


internal operations of our minds, perceived and reflected on 
by ourſelves, is that which ſupplies our underſtandings with 
materials of thinking. Theſe two are the fountains of 
knowledge, from whence all the ideas we have, or can 
naturally have, do ſpring. = 5 tg 
93. The Objefs of Senfation due Source of Ideas. 
FixsT, Our ſenſes, converſant about particular ſenſible 
objects, do convey into the mind ſeveral diſtin&t percep- 
tions of things, according to thoſe various ways wherein 
thoſe objects do affect 5 : And thus we come by 
thoſe ideas we have of yellow, white, beat, cold, ft, 
hard, bitter, faveet, and. all thoſe which we call ſenſible 
qualities; which when I ſay the ſenſes convey into the 
mind, I mean, they from external objects convey into 
the mind what produces. there thoſe perceptions. This 


great ſource of moſt of the ideas we have, depending 


wholly upon our ſenſes, and derived by them to che 
underitanding, I call SENSATION. -©— 


2 Tu. Original of eur Ideas. Book II, 
8 4. The Operations of or Mi 11 ds the other On 7 


hen. 


| upon, The other fountain * which expericts 
furniſheth the underſtanding with idea, is the Percep 
tion of the operations of our own mind within us, as it is | 


employed about the ideas it has got; which operations, 


'when the ſoul comes to reflect on and conſider, do fur. 
niſh the underſtanding with another ſet of ideas, which 
could not be had from chings without; and ſuch are 
| perception , thinking, doubting, believing, reaſoning, know | 
ing, willing, and all the different actings of our o.] 
minds; Which we being conſeious of, and obſerving in 
ourſelves, do from theſe receive into our underſtand. | 


ings as diſtinct ideas, as we do from bodies affecting 


our ſenſes. This ſource of ideas every man has wholly | 
in himſelf: and though it be not ſenſe, as having no- 
thing to do with external objects, yet it is very like it, | 
and might properly enough be called internal ſenſe. But 
as I call the other Ser/aticn, fo I call this REFLEC-} 
1 3 TON, the ideas it affords being ſuch only as the mind 
8 by refleQing on its own operations within itſelf. By | 
REFLECT ION, then, in the following part of this 
diſcourſe, 1 would be underſtood to mean, that notice 
' which the mind takes of its on operations, and the 
manner of them; by reaſon whereof there come to be | 
ideas of theſe operations in the eee Theſe 


e objects 


two, I ſay, viz. external material things, 


WE SENSATION, and the operations of our minds 
within, as the. objects of REFLECTION, are to me 


the only originals from whence all our 750 take their 


beginnings. The term operations here I uſe in a large 
ſenſe, as comprehending not barely the actions of the 
mind about its ident, but ſome ſort of - paſſions. ariſing 
ſometimes from them ; ſuch as 1s the ſatisfaction or un. 


_ eafineſs ariſing from any thought. 
6 6. All our Ideas are of the one or other of hole: "M 


Tre underſtanding ſeems to me not to have the leaſt | 
glimmering of any ideas, which it doth not receive from 
one of theſe two. External objects Jorg the mind with | 

are all thoſe | dif- 


the ideas of ſenſble qualities, whic 


a oa. wa. a. 
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Chap. * The Original of our Ideas. 2 
ferent perceptions they produce in us: And the mind 


W furniſhes the underflandiug with ideas of its own operas 


Hons. 7. 5 | T7 
Theſe, when we have taken a full ſurvey of them, 
and their ſeveral modes, combinations, and relations, 
we ſhall find to contain all our whole ſtock of ideas; _ 
and that we have nothing in our minds which did not 
come in one of theſe two ways. Let any one examine 
his own thoughts, and thoroughly ſearch into his under- 
ſtanding, and then let him tell me whether all the ori- 
ginal ideas he has there are any other than of the ob- 
jects of his ſenſes, or of the operations of his mind, 
conſidered as objects of his reflection: And how great a 
maſs of knowledge ſoever he imagines to be lodged 
there, he will, upon taking a ſtrict view, ſee that he = 
not any idea in his mind, but what one of theſe twa have im- 
rinted ; though perhaps with infinite variety compound 
ed and enlarged by the underſtanding ; as we ſhall ſee 
hereaſter. . . 
906. Ober vable in Children. 3 
He that attentively conſiders the ſtate of a child, at his 
firſt coming into the world, will have little reaſon to 
think him ſtored with plenty of idea, that are to be the 
matter of his future knowledge: It is by degrees he 
comes to be furniſhed with them. And though the 
ideas of obvious and familiar qualities imprint themſelves 
before the memory begins to keep a regiſter of time and 
order; yet it is Ken ſo late before ſome unuſual quali- 
ties come in the way, that there are few men that can- 


not recollect the beginning of their acquaintance with 


them: And if it were worth while, no doubt a child 
might be ſo ordered, as to have but a very few even of 
the ordinary ideas, till he were grown up to a man. But 
all that are born into the world being ſurrounded with 
bodies that perpetually and diverſely affect them; va- 
riety of ideas, whether care be taken about it or no, are 
imprinted on the minds of children. Light and colours 
are buſy at hand every where, when the eye is but 
open: Sounds, and ſome tangible qualities, fail not to ſo- 
n= proper ſenſes, and force an entrance to the 
VOL. I. : 1 
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A Original of our Ideas. Book II. 
mind; but yet, I think, it will be granted eaſily, that 
if a child were kept in a place where he never ſaw any 


other but black and white, till he were a man, he would 


have no more ideas of ſcarlet or green, than he that from 


his childhood never taſted an oyſter or a pine-apple, has 
of thoſe particular reliſhes. 


9 7. Men are differently furniſhed with theſe, according 


to the different Objects they converſe with.  . 


Men then come to be furniſhed with fewer or more 


fimple ideas from without, according as the obje&s 


they converſe with, afford greater or leſs variety; and 


from the operations of their minds within, accord- 


ing as they more or leſs reflef on them. For though he 
that contemplates the operations of his mind cannot but 
. Have. plain and clear zdeas of them; yet, unleſs he turn 
his thoughts that way, and conſiders them attentively, 
he will no more have clear and diſtinct ideas of all the 
operations of his mind, and all that may be obſerved 


therein, than he will have all the particular ideas of an 


landſcape, or of the parts and motions of a clock, who : 
will not turn his eyes to it, and with attention heed all 


the parts of itt The picture or clock may be ſo placed, 
that they may come in his way every day; but yet he 
will have but a confuſed idea of all the parts they are 


made up of, till he applies himſelf with attention to con- 
ſider them each in particular. 5 


98. Ideas of Reflection later, becauſe they need At- a 


tention. 


AND hence we ſee the reaſon, why it is pretty late be- 
fore moſt children get ideas of the operations of their 
own minds; and ſome have not _ very clear or per- | 


fect ideas of the greateſt part of them all their lives: 


becauſe, though they paſs there continually, yet, like 


floating viſions, they make not deep impreſſions enough 


to leave in the mind clear, diſtinct, laſting ideas, till 


the underſtanding turns inwards upon itſelf, reflects on 


Its own operations, and makes them the object of its 
own contemplation. Children, when they come firſt Pt 
into it, are ſurrounded with a world of new things, 


which, by a conſtant ſolicitation of their ſenſes, draw a 
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Ie mind conſtantly to them, forward to take notice of 
new, and apt to be delighted with the variety of chang- 


ing objects. Thus, the firſt years are uſually employ- 
ed and diverted in looking abroad. Men's buſineſs in 
them is to acquaint themſelves with what is to be found 


without; and ſo, growing up in a conſtant attention to 
outward ſenſations, ſeldom make any conſiderable re- 
flection on what paſſes within them, till they come to 


be of riper years; and ſome ſcarce ever at all. 


99. The Soul begins to have Ideas, when it begins te 


| percerve. _ 1 . 
To aſk at what time a man has firft any ideas, is to aſk 
when he begins to perceive z having ideas, and percep- 


ton, being the ſame thing. I know it is an opinion, 
that the ſoul always thinks, and that it has the actual 
perception of ideas in itſelf conſtantly as long as it ex- 
Jifſts ; and that actual thinking is as inſeparable from the 
Iſoul as actual extenſion is from the body: which, if 
true, to inquire after the beginning of a man's ideas, is 
the ſame as to inquire after the beginning of his ſoul. 
For, by this account, ſoul and its idea, as body and its 
Jextenſion, will begin to exiſt both at the ſame time. 

( 10. The Soul thinks not always; for this wants 


? 5 a bay ii ; | 
IBor whether the ſoul be ſuppoſed to exiſt antecedent 


to, or coeval with, or ſome time after, the firſt rudi- 


{ments of organization, or the beginnings of life in the 
body, I leave to be diſputed by thoſe who have better 
thought of that matter. I confeſs myſelf to have one 
fot thoſe dull ſouls, that doth not perceive itſelf always 
Ito contemplate ideas; nor can conceive it any more ne- 
ceſſary for the ſoul always to think, than for the body al- 


ways to move; the perception of ideas being (as I con- 


gccive) to the ſoul, what motion is to the body; not its 


Ection of the ſoul, yet it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe that 


it ſhould be always Cunkings always in aCtion : That, 
Perhaps, is the privilege o 
Preſerver of things, who never ſlumbers nor ſleeps ; but 


the infinite Author and 
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leſſence, but one of its operations. And therefore, 
though thinking be ſuppoſed ever ſo much the proper 


ſents to at firſt hearing, I appeal to mankind. 
doubted, whether I thought all laſt night or no; the 
ing it, 
to bring as a proof for it, an hypotheſis, hic 10 the 
very thing in diſpute; by which way one may prove 
any thing: and it is but ſuppoſing that all Watches, 
___ whilt the balance beats, think; and it is ſufficiently, 


7 4 


/ 5 


76 Men think not always. Book II. 
is not competent to any finite being, at leaſt not to the 
foul of man. We know certainly by experience, that 
we ſometimes think, and thence draw this infallible con- 
fequence, That there is ſomething in us that has 2 


power to think: But whether that ſubſtance perpetually 


thinks or no, we can be no farther aſſured than expe- 


rience informs us. For to ſay that actual thinking is 
eſſential to the ſoul, and inſeparable from it, is to beg 
what is in queſtion, and not to prove it by reaſon; 
which is neceſſary to be done, if it be not a ſelf-evident 
propoſition. But whether this, That the foul always 


thinks, be a ſelf-evidcnt propoſition that every bo y al 
; 


queſtion being about a matter of fact, it is beg 


proved, and paſt doubt, that my watch thought all laſt 


5 night. But he that would not deceive himſelf, ought 


to build his hypotheſis on matter of fact, and make it 
Hut by ſenſible experience, and not preſume on matter 
of fact, becauſe of his hypotheſis ;. that is, becauſe he 
ſuppoſes it to be ſo : which way of proving amounts to 


this, that I muſt neceffarily think all laſt night, becauſe 


another ſuppoſes I always think, though I myſelf cane 
not perceive that I always do fo. | e 
But men, in love with their opinions, may not only 
ſuppoſe what is in queſtion, but allege wrong matter 0 


- 


- Fact. How elſe could any one make it an inference of 


mine, that a thing is not, becauſe ave are not ſenſible of i 
in our ſicep ? I do not ſay there is no ſoul in a man, be: 
cauſe he is not ſenſible of it in his ſleep : But I do fay 
he cannot think at any time, waking or ſleeping, wi 


out being ſenſible of it. Our being ſenſible of it, i 
not neceſſary to any thing, but to our thoughts; and ; 


them it is, and to them it will always be neceflary, til 
zwe Can think without being conſcious of it. 
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959511. I is. not always conſcious of it. 5 
I GRANT that the ſoul - in a waking man is never with- 
out thought, becauſe it is the condition of being awake: 
but whether ſleeping, without dreaming, be not an af- 
fection of the whole man, mind as well as body, may 


Chap. I. | 


be worth a waking man's conſideration; it being hard 


to conceive, that any thing ſhould think, and not be 
conſcious of it. If the*/9ul doth think in a fleeping man, 
without being conſcious of it; I aſk, whether, during 
ſuch thinking, it has any pleaſure or pain, or be ca- 


pable of happineſs or miſery? I am ſure the man is 


not, no more than the bed or earth he lies on. For to 
be happy or miſerable, without being conſcious of it, 
ſeems to me utterly inconſiſtent and impoſſible. Or if 
it be poſſible that the ſoul can, whilſt the body is ſleep- 
ing, have its thinking,, enjoyments and concerns, its 
pleaſure. or "Hay apart, which the man is not conſcious 
of, or partakes in; it is certain that Socrates aſleep 

and Socrates awake is not the ſame perſon: but his 


ſoul when he ſleeps, and Socrates the man, conſiſting 


of body and ſoul when he is waking, are two perſons 
fince waking Socrates has no knowledge of, or con- 
cernment for that happineſs or miſery of his ſoul which 
it enjoys alone by itſelf whilſt he ſleeps, without per- 
ceiving any thing of it; no more than he has for the 
happineſs or miſery of a man in the Indies, whom he 
knows not. For if we take wholly away all conſciouſ- 
neſs. of our actions and ſenſations, eſpecially of plea- 
ſure and pain, and the concernment that accompanies 
it, it will be hard to know. wherein to place perſonal 
enn, 5 | 8 
$ 12. If a ſleeping Man thinks without knowing it, the 
leeping and waking Man are two Perſons.” . _ + 
THe ſoul, during found fleep, thinks, ſay theſe men. 
Whilſt it thinks and perceives, it is capable certainly of 


. thoſe of delight or trouble, as well as any other per- 


ceptions; and it muſt neceſſarily be conſcious of its own © 
Perceptions. Put it has all this apart; the ſleeping man, 
it is plain, is conſcious of nothing of all this. Let us 
ſuppoſe then the ſoul 5 Caſtor, while he is ſleeping, 


8 Men think not always. Book II. 
retired from his body; which is no impoſſible ſuppoſi- 
tion for the men I have here to do with, who ſo libe- 
rally allow life, without a thinking ſoul, to all other 
animals: Theſe men cannot then judge it impoſſible, 
or a contradiction, that the body ſhould live without 
the ſoul; nor that the ſoul ſhould fubſiſt and think, 

or have perception, even perception of happineſs or mi- 

ſery, without the body. Let us then, as I fay, ſup. | 
pole the ſoul of Caſtor ſeparated, during his fleep, 
from his body, to think apart. Let us ſuppoſe too, 
that it chooſes for its ſcene of thinking, the body of an- 
other man, v. g. Pollux, who is ſleeping without a 
ſoul: For if Caſtor's ſoul can think, whilſt Caſtor is 
aſleep, what Caſtor is never conſcious of, it is no mat- | 
ter what place it chooſes to think in. We have here 
then the x5 of two men with only one ſoul be- 

_ tween them, which we will ſuppoſe to ſleep and wake 
by turns; and the ſoul ſtill thinking in the waking man, 
whereof the ſleeping man is never conſcious, has never 
the leaſt perception. I aſk then, Whether Caſtor and 
Pollux, thus with only one ſoul between them, which 
thinks and perceives in one what the other is never con- 
ſcious of, nor is concerned for, are not two as diſtin 

perſons as Caſtor and Hercules, or as Socrates and 

I Plato were? And whether one of them might not be 
very happy, and the other very miſerable? Juſt by the 
ſame reaſon they make the ſoul and the man two per- 
ſons, who make the ſoul think apart what the man is 
not conſcious of. For I ſuppoſe no body will make 
identity of perſons to conſiſt in the ſoul's being united 
to the very ſame numerical particles of matter; for if 
that be neceſſary to identity, it will be impoſſible in that 
conſtant flux of the particles of our bodies, that any 
man ſhould be the ſame perſon two days or two mo- 
ments together. | „„ | 

$ 13. Impoſſible to convince thoſe that ſleep without dream- 
5 ing, that they think. 5 
Tuus, methinks, every drowſy nod ſhakes their doc- 
trine, who teach, that the ſoul is always thinking. 
[Thoſe at leaſt who do at any time ſleep without dream- 
| ing, can never be convinced that their thoughts are 
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ſometimes for four hours buſy, without their knowing 
of it; and if they are taken in the very act, waked in 


the middle of that ſlee ping contemplation, can give no 


manner of account of it. . | 


9 14. That Men dream without remembering it, in vain | 


urged. ; 


Ir will perhaps be ſaid, that the nl thinks even in he 


ſoundeſt /leep, but the memory retains it not That the 


ſoul in a ſleeping man ſhould be this moment buſy a- 
thinking, and the next moment in a waking man, not 


remember nor be able to recolle& one jot of all thoſe 
thoughts, is very hard to be conceived, and would need 
ſome better proof than bare aſſertion to make it be be- 


lieved. For who can without any more ado, but being 
barely told ſo, imagine, that the greateſt part of men do, 


during all their lives, for ſeveral hours every day, think 
of ſomething, which if they were aſked, even in the 
middle of theſe thoughts, they could remember nothing 
at all of? Moſt men, I think, paſs a great part of their 


ſleep without dreaming. I once knew a man that was 


bred a ſcholar, and had no bad memory, who told me, 


he had never dreamed in his life till he had that fever 


he was then newly. recovered of, which was about the 


I ſuppoſe the 


five or ſix and twentieth year of his age. 


world affords more ſuch inſtances : At leaſt every one's 
acquaintance will furniſh him with examples enough of 
ſuch as paſs moſt of their nights without dreaming. 


915. Upon this hypothefic the Thoughts of a ſleeping 


an ought to be moft rational. 


To think often, and never to retain it ſ much as one 


moment, is a very ugleſs fort of thinking : And the ſoul, 


in ſuch a ſtate of thinking, does very little, if at all, 


excel that of a looking-glaſs, which conſtantly receives 


variety of images, or ideas, but retains none; they , 


diſappear and vaniſh, and there remain no footſteps of 


them; the looking-glaſs is never the better for ſuch + 
ideas, nor the ſoul for ſuch thoughts. Perhaps it will 


be ſaid, that in a waking man the materials of the body 


are employed, and made uſe of, in thinking; and that 
the memory of thoughts is retained by the impreſſions: 
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80 Men think not always. Book II. : 
that are made on the brain, and the traces there left 
after ſuch thinking; but that in the hinting of the foul, 
which is not perceived in a ſleeping man, there the ſoul 


thinks apart, and. making uo uſe of the organs of the 


— 


— 


body, leaves no impreſſions on it, and conſequently no memo- 
ry of ſuch thoughts. Not to mention again the abſur- 
dity of two diſtinct . perſons, which follows from this 
ſuppoſition, I anſwer farther, That whatever ideas the | 
mind can receive and contemplate without the help of 


the body, it is reaſonable to conclude, it can retain 


without the help of the body too: or elſe the ſoul, or 
any ſeparate ſpirit, will have but little advantage by 
thinking. If it has no memory of its own thoughts 
if it cannot lay them up for its uſe, and be able to re- 
cal them upon occaſion : if it cannot reflect upon what 
is paſt, and make uſe of its former experiences, reaſon. _ 


ings, and contemplations, to what purpoſe does it think? 
They, who make the ſoul a thinking thing, at this rate, 


will not make it a much more noble being than thoſe 
do whom they condemn, for allowing it to be nothing 
but the ſubtileſt parts of matter. Characters drawn on 
duſt, that the firſt breath of wind effaces; or impref- 
ſions made on a heap of atoms, or animal ſpirits, are 
altogether as uſeful, and render the ſubject as noble as 
the thoughts of a ſoul that periſh in thinking; that 
once out of fight, are gone for ever, and leave no me- 


mory of themſelves behind them. Nature never makes 


excellent things for mean or no uſes: And it is wor 


to be conceived, that our infinitely wiſe Creator ſhoul 
make ſo admirable a faculty as the power of thinking, 
that faculty which comes neareſt: the excellency of his 
own incomprehenſible Being, to be ſo idly and uſeleſs- 
1y employed, at leaſt a fourth part of its time here, as 
to think conſtantly, without remembering any of thoſe 
thoughts, without doing any good to itſelf or others, or 
being any way uſeful to any other part of the creation. 
If we will examine it, we ſhall not find, I ſuppoſe, the 
motion of dull and ſenſeleſs matter any where in the 
univerſe made ſo little uſe of, and ſo wholly thrown 
away. 9 25 e 


Chap. 1. % x 
d 16. On this Hypotheſes the Soul muſt have Ideas not 
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= de rived from Senſation or Reflect ion, of which there is 


no Appearance. | 


Ir is true, we have ſometimes inſtances of perception, 
whilſt we are aſleep, and retain the memory of thoſe | 


thoughts : But how extravagant and incoherent for the 


moſt part they are; how little conformable to the per- 


fection and order of a rational being, thoſe who are 
acquainted with dreams need not be told. This I would 
willingly be ſatisfied in, whether the foul, when it 
thinks = apart, and as it were ſeparate from the bo- 
dy, acts leſs rationally than when conjointly with it or 


no? If its ſeparate thoughts be leſs rational, then theſe 


men muſt ſay, that the ſoul owes the perfection of ra- 


tional thinking to the body: If it does not, it is a won- 
der that our dreams ſhould be, for the moſt part, ſo 
frivolous and irrational; and that the ſoul ſhould retain 


none of its more rational ſoliloquies and meditations. 


9847 1f I think when I know it not, nobody elſe can 


know. 1. 8 


Tnosx who ſo confidently tell us that the ſoul always ac- 


tually thinks, I would they would alſo tell us what thoſe: 


ideas are that are in the ſoul of a child before, or juſt 
at the. union with the body, before it hath received any 
by /enſation? The dreams of ſleeping men are, as 1 
take it, all made up of the waking mar's ideas, though: 
for the moſt part. oddly put together. It is ſtrange, . 
if the ſoul has ideas of its own, that it derived not 


from ſenſation or reflection (as it mult have, if it thought 
before it received any impreſſion from the body) k 1 


it ſhould never, in its private thinking (ſo private, that 
the man himſelf perceives it not) retain any of them, 
the very moment it wakes. out of. them, and then 
make the man glad with new diſcoveries... Who can 
find it reaſonable, that the ſoul ſhould, in its retite- 
ment, during ſleep, have ſo many hours thoughts, 
and yet never light on any of thoſe zdeas it borrowed not 

from ſenſation or ręfloction; or, at leaſt, preſerye the me- 
mory. of none but ſuch, which being occaſioned-from-: 
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2 Men think not always. - Bock II. 
the body, muſt needs be leſs natural to a ſpirit? It is 
ſtrange the ſoul ſhould never once in a man's whole life 
recal over any of its pure native thoughts, and thoſe 
ideas it had, before it borrowed any thing from the bo- 
op never bring into the waking man's view any other 
ideas but what have a tang of the caſk, and manifeſtly 
* derive their original from that union. If it always 
thinks, and fo had ideas before it was united, or before 
iĩt received any from the body, it is not to be ſuppofed, 
but that during fleep it recollects its native ideas; and 
during that retirement from communicating with the 
body, whilſt it thinks by itſelf, the ideas it is buſied 
about ſhould be, ſometimes at leaft, thoſe more natural 
and congenial ones, which it had in itſelf underived 
from the body, or its own operations about them; which, 


fince the waking man never remembers, we muſt from F 


this hypotheſis conclude, either that the ſoul remem- 
bers ſomething that the man does not ; or elſe that me- Y 
mory belongs only to ſuch ideas as are derived from the 
body, or the mind's operations about them. 
$18. How knows any one that the Soul always thinks # * 
For if it be not a ſelf-evident Propoſition, it needs 
Proof. LD | | | 
I vol be glad alſo to learn from thefe men, who ſo. 
confidently pronounce, that the human ſoy, or, which 
is all one, that a man always thinks, how they come to 
know it; nay, - hoxv they come ta know that they themſelves 
think, when they ene do not perceive it? This, I 
am afraid, is to be ſure without proofs; and to know 
without perceiving: It is, I ſuſpect, a confuſed no- 
tion, taken up to ſerve an hypotheſis; and none of 
thoſe clear truths that either their own evidence forces 
us to admit, or common experience makes it impudence, 
to deny. For the moſt that can be faid of it is, that it 
is poſſible the ſoul may always think, but not always 
retain it in memory: And, I fay, it is as poflible that 
the ſoul may not always think ; and much more pro-. 
bable that it ſhould ſometimes not think, than that it 
mould often think, and that a long while together, and 
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retain it the next moment, very improbable. 


To ſuppoſe the ſoul to think, and the man not to per- 


ceive it, is, as has been ſaid, to make two perſons in 
one man: And if one conſiders wel: theſe men's way 


of ſpeaking, one ſhould be led into a ſuſpicion that they 
muſt do ſo. For they who tell us that the foul always 


thinks, do never, thatl remember, ſay, that a man always 


thinks. Can the ſoul think, and not the man? or a 


man think, and not be conſcious of it? This, perhaps, 


would be ſuſpected of jargon in others. If they gay, 


the man thinks wer 6 but is not always conſcious of 


it; they may as well fay, his body is extended without 
having parts. For it is altogether as intelligible to ſay, 
that a body 1s extended without parts, as that any thing 
thinks without being conſcious of it, or perceiving that it 
does ſo. They who talk thus, may with as much rea- 
. fon, if it be neceſſary to their hypotheſis, ſay, that a 


man is always hungry, but that he does not always 
feel it; whereas hunger conſiſts in that very ſenſation, 


as thinking conſiſts in being conſcious that one thinks. 
If they fay, that a man is always conſcious. to himſelf 


of thinking; I aſk, how they know it? Conſciouſneſs 
is the perception of what paſſes in a man's own mind. 
Can another man perceive that I am conſcious of any 


thing, when I perceive it not myſelf? No man's know-- 
ledge here can go beyond his experience. Wake a man 


out of a ſound ſleep, and aſk him, What he was that 


moment thinking on ? If he. himſelf be conſcious of 
nothing he then thought on; he muſt be a notable di- 


viner of thoughts, that can aſſure him that he was 
thinking: May he not with more reaſon aſſure him he 


was not aſleep ? This is ſomething beyond philoſophy z 


and it cannot be leſs than revelation that diſcovers to 
another thoughts in my mind, when LI can find none 


there myſelf : And they muſt needs have a penetrating | 
ſight, who can certainly ſee that I think, when I can- 
not perceiye it myſelf, _ 2 1 declare. that I. de- 


Chap. 1. Men think not always. — 
not be conſcious to itſelf the next moment after, that it 


had thought. be e „„ 
$ 19. That a Man ſhould be buſy in thinking, and yet nat 
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Book II, 
not; and yet can ſee that dogs or elephants do not 
think, when they give all the demonſtration of it ima- 
; 470 except only telling us that they do fo. This 
ſome may ſuſpect to be a ſtep beyond the Ryſecrucians ; 

it ſeeming eaſier to make one's ſelf inviſible to others, 
than to make another's thoughts viſible to me, which 
are not viſible to himſelf. But it is but defining the 


ſoul to be a ſubſtance that always thinks, and the buſi- 
neſs is done. If ſuch definition be of any authority, I 


know not what it can ſerve for, but to make many men 


ſuſpect that they have no ſouls at all, fince they find a 
good part of their lives paſs away without thinking. 
Fomno definitions, that I know, no ſuppoſitions of any 
ſect, are of force enough to deſtroy conſtant experience 
and perhaps it is the affectation of knowing beyond 
what we perceive, that makes ſo much uſeleſs diſpute 
and noiſe in the world. <4 e 
g 20. No Ideas but from Senſation or Reflection, eui- 
? dient, if ave obſerve Children. 


before the ſenſes have furniſbed it with ideas to think on; 
and as thoſe are increaſed and retained, ſo it comes, by 


exerciſe, to improve its faculty of thinking, in the ſe- 


veral parts of it, as well as afterwards, by compound- 
ing thoſe ideas, and reflecting on its own operations; 


it increaſes its ſtock, as well as facility, in remember- 


ing, imagining, reaſoning, and other modes of thinking. 
8 Kr. 5 . 
Hz that will ſuffer himſelf to be informed 5 obſerva- 
tion and experience, and not make his own 

the rule of nature, will find few ſigns of a ſoul accuſ- 


tomed to much thinking in a new-born child, and much 


fewer of any reaſoning at all. And yet it is hard to 
Imagine, that the rational ſoul ſhould think fo much, 
and not reaſon at all. And he that will conſider, that 
infants, newly come into the world, ſpend the greateſt 
part of their time in gy and are ſeldom awake but 
when either hunger calls for the teat, or ſome pain (the 
moſt importunate of all ſenſations), or ſome other vio- 
lent impreſſion upon the body, forces the mind to per- 
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ceive, and attend to it: He, I ſay, who conſiders this, 
will perhaps find reaſon to imagine, that a fetus in the 


mother's womb differs not much from the flate of a vege= 
tale, but paſſes the greateſt part of its time without 


perception or thought, doing very little but ſleep in a 
place where it needs not ſeek for food, and is ſurround- 
ed with liquor, always equally ſoft, and near of, the 


ſame temper; where the eyes have no light, and the 


ears ſo ſhut up, are not very ſuſceptible of ſounds ; and 


where there is little or no variety, or change of objects, 


to move the ſenſes. 
5 ' | 27s | ; "= 
FoLLow a child from its birth, and obferve the al. 
terations that time makes, and you ſhall find, as the 
mind by the ſenſes comes more and more to be furniſh-- 
ed with ideas, it comes to be more and more awake; 
thinks more, the more it has matter to think on. After 


ſome time, it begins to know the objects, which being 
moſt familiar with it, have made laſting impreſſions. 


Thus it comes by degrees to know the perſons it daily 
converſes with, and diſtinguiſh them from ſtrangers z 


which are inſtances and effects of its coming to retain. 
and diſtinguith the zdeas the ſenſes convey to it. And 
ſo we may obſerve how the mind, degrees, improves. 


in theſe, and advances to the exerciſe of thoſe other fa« 
culties of enlarging, compounding, and abſtrafting its 
ideas, and of reaſoning about them, and reflecting up- 
on all theſe; of which I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
more hereafter. 8 ERIE | 


1 5 2064-7 . 
IF it ſhall be demanded then, When a mau begins to 
have any ideas? I think the true anſwer is, When he 
firſt has any /enſation. For ſince there appear not to be 
any ideas in the mind, before the ſenſes have conveyed 
any in, I conceive that ideas in the underſtanding are 


coeval with /enfation ; which is ſuch an impreſſion or 


motion, made in ſome part of the body, as produces 
ſome perception in the underſtanding. It 1s about theſe 
impreſſions made on our ſenſes by outward objects, that 
the mind ſeems firlt to employ itſelf in ſuch operations 
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| Alen think not alwyar. * Bock I. 
as we call perception, remembering, conſideration, reaſon- 
ing, Sc. . 55 . | LES, = 15 
L. 24 The Original of all our Knowledge. 
In time, the mind comes to reflect on its own opera- 


tions about the ideat got by ſenſation, and thereby ſtores 
- itſelf with a new ſet of ideas, which I call ideas of re- 


Aection. Theſe are the impreſſions that are made on our 


— 


'- ſenſes by outward objects that are extrinſical to the 


mind; and its own operations, proceeding from powers 
intrinfical and proper to itſelf, which when reflected 


on by itſelf, become alſo objects of its contemplation, 


are, as I have ſaid, he original of all knowledge. Thus 


the firſt capacity of human intellect is, that the mind 


is fitted to receive the impreſſions made on it; either 
through the ſenſes by outward objects, or by its own 
operations when it reflects on them. This is the firſt 
ſtep a man makes towards the diſcovery of any thing, 
and the groundwork whereon to build all thoſe notions, 
which ever he ſhall have naturally in this world. All 
thoſe ſublime thoughts, which tower above the clouds, 
and reach as high as heaven itſelf, take their riſe and 
footing here: In all that great extent wherein the mind 


wanders, in thoſe remote ſpeculations it may ſeem to 
be elevated with, it ſtirs not one jot beyond thoſe idea: 


which ſenſe or reflection have offered for its contem- 
plation. | 


g 25. In the Reception of ſimple Ideas, the Underſtand- 


8 ing is for the moſt part paſſive. | 
In this part, the re merge is merely paſſive ; and 


Whether or no it will have theſe beginnings, and as it 


were materials. of knowledge, is not in its own power. 
For the objects of our ſenſes do, many of them, 
obtrude their particular jdeas upon our minds whether 
we will or no: and the operations of our minds will 
not let us be without at leaſt ſome obſcure notions of 
them. No man can be wholly. ignorant of what he 
does when he thinks. Theſe /imple ideas, when offered 
to the mind, the underſtanding can no more refuſe to 
have, nor alter, when they are imprinted, nor-blot them 


out,. and make new ones. itſelf, than a mirror. can refuſe;, | 


— 


| Chap. * Eo 
alter, or obliterate the images or ideas which the ob- 
| jets ſet before it do therein produce. As the bodies 


Men think not always. © 87 


that ſurround us do diverſly affect our organs, the mind 


is forced to receive the impreſſions, and cannot avoid 
the perception of thoſe ideas that are annexed to them. 


CHAP. H. 
OF SIMPLE IDEAS, 
I. Uncompounded Appearances. 


IME better to underſtand the nature, manner, 


and extent of our knowledge, one thing is care- 
fully to be obſerved concerning the ideas we have, and 
that is, that ſome of them are ſimple, and ſome complex. 
Though the qualities that affect our ſenſes are, in 
the things themſelves, ſo united and blended, that 
there is no ſeparation, no diſtance between them; 
yet it is plain, the ideas they produce in the mind en- 
ter by the ſenſes ſimple and unmixed. For though the 
ſight and touch often take in from the ſame object, at 


the ſame time, different ideas; as a man ſees at once 


motion and colour; the hand feels ſoftneſs and warmth 


in the ſame piece of wax: Yet the ſimple ideas, thus 


united in the ſame ſubject, are as perfectly diſtinct as 


thoſe that come in by different ſenſes : The coldneſs 
and hardneſs which a man feels in a piece of ice, be- 


ing as diſtinct ideas in the mind, as the ſmell and 
whiteneſs of a lily; or as the taſte of ſugar, and ſmell 
of a roſe. And there is nothing can be plainer 


to a man, than the clear and diſtinct perceptions he 
has of thoſe ſimple ideas; which being each in 


itſelf uncompounded, contains in it nothing but one 
uniform appearance, or conception in the mind, and is 
not diſtinguiſhable into different ideas. RE 
9 $2. The Mind can neither make nor deſtroy them. 


Tuksk fimple ideas, the materials of all our knowledge, 


are ſuggeſted and furniſhed to the mind only by thoſe 


two ways above mentioned, viz. eee and reflection. 


When the underſtanding is once ſtored with theſe ſimple 
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Book IT, 
ideas, it has the power to repeat, compare, and unite 


them, even to an almoſt infinite variety; and ſo can 


make at pleaſure new complex ideas. But it is not in 


the power of the moſt exalted wit, or enlarged under- 
ſtanding, by any quickneſs or variety of thoughts, to in- 
. vent or "ns one new ſimple idea in the mind, not taken 


in by the ways aforementioned : Nor can any force of 
the underſtanding de/troy thoſe that are there. The do- 
minion of man, in this little world of his own under- 
ſtanding, being much-what the ſame as it is in the great 
world of viſible things; wherein his power, however 
managed by art and ſkill, reaches no farther than to 


compound and divide the materials that are made to his. 
- hand; but can do nothing towards the making the leaſt 


particle of new matter, or deſtroying one atom of what 
is already in being. The fame inability will every one 


find in himſelf, who ſhall go about to faſhion in his un- 


derſtanding any ſimple idea, not received in by his ſenſes. 
from external objects, or by reflection from the opera- 


tions of his own mind about them. I would have any 
one try to fancy any taſte which had never affected his 


palate z or frame the idea of a ſcent he had never ſmelt :. 
and when he can do this, I will alſo conclude, that a. 
blind man hath ideas of colours, and a deaf. man true: 
diſtinct notions of ſounds. | 8 
'Tars is the reafon why, 3 we cannot believe it 
impoſſible to God to make a creature with other organs, 
and more ways to convey into the underſtanding the 
notice of corporeal things than thoſe five, as they are 
uſually counted, which he has given to man : yet I think 

it is not poſſible for any one to imagine any other qualities in 
bodies, howſoever conſtituted, whereby they can be taken 
notice of, beſides ſounds, taſtes, ſmells, viſible and tan- 


gible qualities. And had mankind been made with 


but four ſenſes, the qualities then, which are, the ob- 


jects of the fifth ſenſe, had been as far from or notice, 


imagination, and conception, as now any belonging to 4 


: fexth, ſeventh, or eighth ſenſe, can poſlibly be: Which, 


whether yet ſome other creatures, in ſome other parts. 
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Chap. 2. O Simple Ideas. 89 
of this vaſt and ſtupendous univerſe, may not have, will 
be a great preſumption to deny. He that will not ſet 
himſelf proudly at the top of all things, but will conſi- 
der the immenſity of this fabric, and the great variety 
that is to be found in this little and inconſiderable part 
c of it which he has to do with, may be apt to think, that 
in other manſions of it there may be other and different 
intelligent beings, of whoſe faculties he has as little 
knowledge or apprehenſion, as a worm ſhut up in one 
drawer of a cabinet hath of the ſenſes or underſtanding 
of ea man; ſuch variety and excellency being ſuitable to 
the wiſdom and power of the Maker. I have here fol- 
lowed the common opinion of man's having but five 
ſenſes; though perhaps there may be juſtly counted 
more; hut either ſuppolition ſerves equally to my preſent. 


7 purpoſe. 1 
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CHAP. IE. 
N  ._ OF IDEAS OF ONE SENSE. 


y 1. Diviſion of Simple Ideas. 125 

HE better to conceive the ideas we receive from 

ſenſation, it may not be amiſs for us to conſider 3 

them, in reference to the different ways whereby they = 

make their approaches to our minds, and make themſelves 

perceivable by us. „ 8 
Fin, then, There are ſome which come into our 

minds by one ſenſe only. ts 

Secondly, There are others that convey themſelves into 

the mind by more ſenſes than one, _ | | 
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Thirdly, Others that are had from reflection only. 
 Fourthly, There are ſome that make themſelves way, 
and are ſuggeſted to the mind by all the ways of ſenſation 
and reflection. i | 
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We ſhall confider them apart under theſe ſeveral heads. 
Ideas. of ene Senſe, as Colours, of Seeing, Sound, Hear 
8 1 25 e 
FirsT, There are ſome 3 which have admittance only 
through one ſenſe, which is peculiary adapted to receive” 
them. Thus light and colours, as white, red, yellow, 
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OG Of Ideas bf one Benſs Book IT. 
blue, with their ſeveral degrees or ſhades, and mixtures, 
as green, ſcarlet, purple, ſea-green, and the reſt ; come 
in only by the eyes: All kind of noiſes, ſounds, and 
tones, only by the ears: The ſeveral taſtes and ſmells, 
by the noſe and palate. And if theſe organs, or the 
_ nerves, which are the conduits to convey them from 
without to their audience in the brain, the mind's pre- 
fence-room (as I may call it), are any of them ſo diſ- 
ordered, as not to perform their functions, they have 
no poſtern to be admitted by; no other way to bring 
themſelves into view, and be perceived by the under- 
_ ſtanding. „ oe 
The moſt conſiderable of thoſe belonging to the 
touch, are heat and cold, and ſolidity; all the reſt con- 
fiſting almoſt wholly in the ſenfible configuration, as 
| ſmooth and rough; or elſe more or leſs firm adheſion of 
the parts, as hard and ſoft, tough and brittle, are obvious 
enough. — | | 
g. 2. Feu Simple Ideas have Names. 
I THINK, it will be needleſs to enumerate all the par- 
ticular ſimple ideas, belonging to each ſenſe. Nor indeed 
is it poſſible, if we would + there being a great many 
more of them belonging to moſt of the ſenſes, than we 
have names 1, The variety of ſmells, which are as 
many almoſt, if not more, than ſpecies of bodies in the 
world, do moſt of them want names. Sweet and ftinking 
commonly ſerve our turn for theſe ideas, which in effect 
is little more than to call them pleaſing or* diſpleaſing 
though the ſmell of a roſe and. violet, both ſweet, are 
cCetrtainly very diſtinct ideas. Nor are the different taſtes 
that by our palates we receive ideas of, much better 
provided with names. Sweet, bitter, ſour, harſh, and 
falt, are almoſt all the epithets we have to denominate 
that numberleſs variety of reliſhes, which are to be 
found diſtinct, not only in almoſt every ſort of crea- 
tures, but in the different parts of the ſame plant, fruit, 
or animal. 'The ſame may be ſaid of colours and ſounds. 
I ſhall therefore, in the account of ſimple ideas I am 
here giving, content myſelf to ſet down only ſuch, as 
are moſt material to our preſent purpoſe, or are in 
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themſelves leſs apt to be taken notice of, though they are 
very frequently the ingredients of our complex zdeas, 
amongſt which, I think, I may well account ſolidity ; 


which therefore I ſhall treat of in the next chapter. 


CHAP. IV. 
OF SOLIDITY. 


§. 1. We receive this Idea from Touch. 


THE idea of folidity we receive by our touch; and it f 
ariſes from the reſiſtance which we find in body, to the 
entrance of any other body into the place it poſſeſſes, 


till it has left it. There is no idea, which we receive 
more conſtantly from ſenſation, than ſolidity. Whether 


we move or reſt, in what poſture ſoever we are, we 
always feel ſomething under us that ſupports us, and 


hinders our farther ſinking downwards; and the bodies 


which we daily handle, make us perceive, that whilſt 
they remain between them, they do by an inſurmount- 


able force hinder the approach of the parts of our hands 
that preſs them. That which thus hinders the approach 


of two bodies, when they are moving one towards an- 


other, I call folidity. I will not diſpute, whether this 
acceptation of the word /o/id be nearer to its original 


ſignification, than that which mathematicians uſe it in; 
it ſuffices, that I think the common notion of ſolidity 


will allow, if not juſtify, this uſe of it; but if any one 
think it better to call it impenetrability, he has my 


conſent. Only I have thought the term ſolidity the 


more -proper to expreſs this idea, not only becauſe 
of its vulgar uſe in that ſenſe; but alſo becauſe it 


carries ſomething more of poſitive in it than impe- 


netrability, which is negative, and is perhaps more a 
conſequence of ſo/idity than ſolidity itſelf. This of all 
other, ſeems the idea moſt intimately connected with 


and eſſential to body; ſo as no where elſe to be found 
or imagined, but only in matter. And, though our fen- 
ſes take no notice of it, but in maſſes of matter, of a 
bulk ſufficient to cauſe a ſenſation in us; yet the mind, 
having once got this idea from ſuch grofler ſenſible bo- 
dies, traces it farther 3 and conſiders it, as well as figure 


3 * 


= Idea of Solidity. Book II 
in the minuteſt particle of matter that can exiſt: and 
finds it inſeparably inherent in body, wherever or how- 
ever modified. SEL 1 
. $. 2. Solidity fills Space. wy 
Tris is the idea belongs to body, whereby we conceive 
it fo fill ſpace. The idea of which filling of ſpace, is, 
that where we imagine any ſpace taken up by a ſolid 
ſubſtance, we conceive it ſo to poſſeſs it, that it excludes 
all other ſolid ſubſtances; and will for ever hinder any 
two other bodies, that move towards one another in a 
ſtraight line, from coming to touch one another, unleſs 
it removes from between them, in a line not parallel to 
that which they move in. This idea of it, the bodies 
which we ordinarily handle, ſuthciently furniſh us with. 
r g. 3. Diſtinct from Space. 1 5 1 
Tars refiſtance, whereby it keeps other bodies out of 
the ſpace which it poſſeſſes, is ſo great, that no force, 
- How great ſoever, can ſurmount it. All the bodies in 
the world preſſing a drop of water on all fides, will 
. never be able to overcome the reſiſtance which it will 
make as ſoft as it is, to their approaching one another, 
'| JW till it be removed out of their way: whereby our deg 
of /ohdity is diſtinguiſhed both from pure ſpace, which. is 
eapable neither of reſiſtance nor motion; and from the 
ordinary idea of hardneſs. For a man may conceive two 
bodies at a diſtance, ſo as they may approach one an- 
other; without touching or diſplacing any ſolid thing, 
till their ſuperficies come to meet: whereby, I think, 
we have the clear idea of ſpace without /o/:t/ity. For 
(Not to go ſo far as annihilation of any particular body) 
I aſk, whether a man cannot have the idea of the motion 
of one {ſingle body alone, without any other ſucceeding 
immediately into its place? I think, it is evident he can: 
the idea of motion in one body no more including the 
idlea of motion in another, than the idea of a ſquare 
figure in one body includes the idea of a ſquare figure 
in another. I do not aſk, whether bodies do ſo exiſt, 
+l that the motion of one body cannot really be without- 
the motion of another. To determine this either way, 
| is to beg the queſtion for or againit a vacvum. But my 
queſtion is, whether one cannot have the idea of one 
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d = body moved, whilſt others are at reſt? and I think, this 

fo no one will deny. If ſo, then the place it deſerted - 
© ee gives us the idea of pure ſpace without ſolidity, where- 
I into another body may enter, without either refiſtance - 

e or protruſion of any thing. When the ſucker in a pump 

— is drawn, the ſpace it filled in the tube is certainly the 

d ſame, whether any other body follows the motion of the 

8 ſucker or no: nor does it imply a contradiction, that 

y upon the motion of one body, another, that is only 

a contiguous to it, ſhould not follow it. The neceſſity of 
ſuch a motion is built only on the ſuppofition that the 
word is full, but not on the diſtinct ideas of fpace and 
ſolidity; which are as different as reſiſtance and not re- 
ſiſtance, protruſion and not protruſion. And that men 
have ideas of ſpace without body, their very diſputes - 

about a vacuum plainly demonſtrate; as is ſhowed in 


another place. „ 
PE. §. 4. From Hardneſs. <= 
SOLID is hereby alſo differenced from hardneſs, in that — 
ſolidity conſiſts in repletion, and ſo an utter excluſion of] 
other bodies out of the ſpace it poſſeſſes; but hardneſs, 
in a firm coheſion of the parts of matter, making up 
maſſes of a ſenſible bulk, ſo that the whole does not 
eaſily change its figure. And indeed hard and ſoft axe 
names that we give to things, only in relation to the 
conſtitutions of our own bodies; that being generally 
called hard by us, which will put us to pain, ſooner 
than change figure by the preſſure of any part of our 
bodies; and that, on the contrary, ſoft, which changes 
the ſituation of its parts upon an eaſy and unpainful 
touch. | | 
But this difficulty of changing the ſituation of the 
ſenſible parts amongſt themſelves, or of the figure of 
the. whole, gives no more ſolidity to the hardeſt body in 
the world, than to the ſofteſt ; nor is an adamant one 
jot more ſolid than water. For though the two flat ſides 
of two pieces of marble will more eaſily approach each 
other, between which there is nothing but water or air, 
than if there be a diamond between them: yet it is not 
Eb: chat the parts of the diamond are more folid than thoſe 
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754 Idea of Solidity. Bock II. 
of water or reſiſt more; but becauſe the parts of water 


buy a ſide-motion be more eaſily removed, and give way 
| to the approach of the two. pieces of marble. But if 


and it would be as impoſſible by any force to ſurmount 
their reſiſtance, as to ſurmount the reſiſtance of the 
parts of a diamond. The ſofteſt body in the world 
will as invincibly reſiſt the coming together of any two 


. keep his hands, from approaching one another, may be 


1 fore the ſides of the globe could be made to yield to the 


* 


% 


being more eaſily ſeparable from each other, they will - 


they could be kept from making place, by that fide- 
motion they would eternally hinder the approach of 
theſe two pieces of marble, as much as the diamond; 


2 CCC . 5 ; 


other bodies, if it be not put out of the way, but re- 
main between them, as the hardeſt that can be found 
or imagined. He that ſhall fill a yelding ſoft body well 
with air or water, will quickly find its reſiſtance: And 
he that thinks that nothing but bodies that are hard can 


leaſed to make a trial, with the air incloſed in a foot- 
ball. The experiment, I have been told, was made at 
Florence with a hollow globe of gold filled with water, 


and exactly. cloſed, farther ſhows the ſolidity of ſo ſoft 
a2 body as water. For the golden globe thus filled being 


put into a preſs, which was driven by the extreme force 
of ſcrews, the water made itſelf way through the pores 
of that very cloſe metal; and finding no room for a 
nearer approach of its particles within, got to the out- 
fide, where it roſe like a dew, and ſo fell in drops, be- 


violent compreſſion of the engine that ſqueezed it. 
' $ 5. On Solidity depends Impulſe,.Reſiflance, and Protru- 
535 fron. 


By this iden of ſolidity, is the extenſion of body, diſtin- 


uiſhed from the extenſion of ſpace: The extenſion of 
dy being nothing but the coheſion or continuity of ſo- 


lid, ſeparable, moveable parts; and the extenſion of 
ſpace, the continuity of unſolid, inſeparable, and im- 


moveable parts. Upon the ſolidity of body alſo depends 


their mutual impulſe, reſiſtance, and. protruſion. Of pure 


Jpace, then, and ſolidity, there are ſeveral (amongſt 


which I confeſs myſelf one) who perſuade themgfelve: 
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they have clear and diſtinct ideas: and that they can 


think on ſpace, without any thing in it that reſiſts, or is 


protruded 75 body. This is the idea of pure fpace, 


which they think they have as clear as any idea they can 
have of the extenſion of body; the idea of the diſtance 
between the oppoſite parts of a concave ſuperficies, be- 
ing equally as clear without as with the idea of any ſo- 
lid parts between: And, on the other ſide, they perſuade 


themſelves, that they have, diſtinct from that of pure 


ſpace, the idea of ſomething that fills ſpace, that can be 
protruded by the impulſe of other bodies, or reſiſt their 
motion. If there be others that have not theſe two 


| zdeas diſtin, but confound them, and make but one of 


them, I know not how men, who have the ſame idea 
under different names, or different idea under the ſame 
name, can in that caſe talk with one another; any more 


than a man, who, not being blind or deaf, has diſtin&_ 


ideas of the colour of ſcarlet, and the ſound of a trum- 
et, could diſcourſe concerning ſcarlet-colour with the 

„ I mention in another place, who fancied that 
the idea of ſcarlet was like the ſound of a trumpet. 

e . What it is. 85 


Ir any one aſks me, What this ſolidity is? I ſend him 


to his ſenſes to inform him: Let him put a flint or a 
foot-ball between his hands, and then endeavour to join 
them, and he will know. If he thinks this not a ſuffi- 


cient explication of ſolidity, what it is, and wherein it 


conſiſts; I promiſe to tell him what it is, and wherein 
it conſiſts, when he tells me what thinking is, or where- 
in it conſiſts; or explains to me what extenſion or mo- 
tion is, which perhaps ſeems much eaſter. The ſimple 
ideas we have, are ſuch as experience teaches them us; 
but if beyond that, we endeavour by words to make 
them clearer in the mind, we ſhall ſucceed no better 


than if we went about to clear up the darknefs of a blind 


man's mind by talking; and to diſcourſe into him the 
ideas of light and colours. The reaſon of this I ſhall 
ſhow in another place. e — 
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Of Simple Ideas of divers Senſes. 7 | Bod II. 


e V.. 
OF SIMPLE IDEAS OF DIVERS SENSES. | 


HE ideas we get by more than one ſenſe, are of 
ſpace, or extenſion, figure, reſt, and motion; for 
theſe make perceivable impreſſions, both on the eyes 
and touch: And we can receive and convey info our 
minds the ideas of the extenſion, figure, motion, and reſt 
of bodies, both by ſeeing and feeling. But having occa- 
ſion to ſpeak more at large of theſe in another place, I 
here only enumerate them. 


-QHAP. VE -- 
OF SIMPLE IDEAS OF REFLECTION. 


$ 1. Simple Ideas are the Operations of the M. ind a, 


its other Ideas. 
IE mind receiving the ideas mentioned in the 
foregoing chapters, from without, when it turns 


its view inward upon itſelf, and obſerves its own ac- 


tions about thoſe ideas it has, takes from thence other 
ideas, which are as capable to be the objects of its con- 
1 as any of thoſe it received from e 
things. 

IF T he Idea of Perception, and Idea of N Ming, abe 
have from Reflection. 
TE two great and principal actions of the mind, which 
are moſt. frequently conſidered, and which are ſo fre- 


quent, that every one that pleaſes may take notice of 
them in himſelf, are theſe two : 


| Perception, or thinking, and 
Volition, or willing. 


= 


. The power of thinking is called the underſtanding, and 1 b 


the power of volition is called the ui; and theſe two 
powers or abilities in the mind are denominated faculties. 


Of ſome of the modes of theſe ſimple ideas of 8 2 3 
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ſuch as are remembrance, diſcerning, reaſoning, judging, 


knowledge, wits Te: 1 thall have occaſion to "Pm" heres , 


after. 


CHAP. VII. 
OF SIMPLE IDEAS OF BOTH SENSATION. AND REFLECTION, 
To 
HERE be other ſimple ideas which convey them- 
fſeives into the mind by all the ways of b ein 


and reſlection, viz. 


Tlaſure, or delight, and its oppoſite, 
Pain, or uncaſineſs. 
Power. » 
Exiſtence. 
Unity. 
, 6 2. Pleaſure and Pain. 


' DELIGHT, or uneaſineſs, one or other of them, join 


themſelves to almoſt all our ideas, both of ſenſation and 


ſignify whatſoever delights or moleſts us; whether it a- 
riſes from the thoughts of our minds, or any thing ope- 


rating on our bodies. For whether we call it ſatisfaction, 


delight, pleaſure, happineſs, & c. on the one fide; or un- 
eaſineſs, trouble, pain, torment, anguiſh, miſery, &c. on 
the other; they are ſtill but different degrees of the ſame 
thing, and belong to the ideas of pleaſure and pain, de- 


light or uneaſineſs; which are names I ſhall moſt com- 


monly uſe for thoſe two ſorts of ideas. 


Tux infinitely wiſe Author = our W having FI us 
the power over ſeveral parts of our bodies, to move or 
keep them at reſt as we think fit; and alſo, by the mo- 
tion of them, to move ourſelves and other contiguous 


I bodies, in which conſiſt all the actions of our body: 


Having alſo given a power to our . in ſeveral in- 
Vor. I. E 


Chap. 6. f Simple Ideas of Refletion. #1 


* 


reflection: And there is ſcarce any affection of our 
ſenſes from without, any retired thought of our mind 
within, which is not able to produce in us pleaſure or 
pain. By pleaſure and pain I would be underſtood to 
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98 Ideas of Senſation and Reflection. Book II. 
ſtances, to chooſe, among its ideas, which it will think 
| | en, and to purſue the inquiry of this or that ſubje& 
3 with conſideration and attention, to excite us to theſe 
actions of thinking and motion that we are capable of; 
has been pleaſed to join to ſeveral thoughts and ſeveral 
ſenſations, a perception of delight. If this were wholly 
ſeparated from all our out ward ſenſations and inward 
thoughts, we ſhould have no reaſon to prefer one 
thought or action to another; negligence to attention; 
or motion to reſt. And ſo we ſhould neither ſtir our 
bodies, nor employ our minds, but let our thoughts (if 
+ T may ſo call it) run adrift, without any direction or 
deſign; and ſuffer the ideas of our minds, like unre- 
garded ſhadows, to make their ns ns there, as it 
; happened, without attending to them. In which ſtate 
E man, however furniſhed with the faculties of under- 
ſtanding and will, would be a very idle inactive crea- 
ture, and paſs his time only in a lazy lethargic dream. 
It has therefore pleaſed our wiſe Creator to annex to 
ſeveral objects, and to the ideas which we receive from 
them, as alſo to ſeveral of our thoughts, a concomitant 
pleaſure, and that in ſeveral objects, to ſeveral degrees; 
that thoſe faculties which he had endued us with, might 
not remain wholly idle and unemployed by us. 


* 


PAIN has the ſame efficacy and uſe to ſet us on work 
that pleaſure has, we being as ready to employ our ſa- 
culties to avoid that, as to purſue this: Only this is 
worth our conſideration, that pain ts often produced by * 
the ſame objefts and ideas that produce pleaſure in us. 
This their near conjunction, which makes us often feel 
pain in the ſenſations where we expected pleaſure, gives 

us new occaſion of admiring the wiſdom and goodneſs 

of our Maker; who deſigning the preſervation of our 
being, has annexed pain to the application of many 
things to our bodies, to warn us of the harm that. they 
will do, and as advices to withdraw from them. But 
he not ee our preſervation barely, but the pre- 
ſervation of every part and organ in its perfection, hath, 
an many caſcs, anacxed pain to thoſe very ideas which 
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pleaſures for evermore. 


Chap. 7. Ideas of Senſation and Reflection. ” 99 | 
: delight us. Thus heat, that is very agreeable to us in 


one degree, by a little greater increaſe of it, proves no 
ordinary torment z and the moſt pleaſant of all ſenſible 


objects, light itſelf, if there be too much of it, if in- 


creaſed beyond a due proportion to our eyes, cauſes a 
very painful fenfation. - Which 1s wiſely and favourably 
ſo ordered by nature, that when any object does, by 
the vehemency of its operation, diſorder the inſtruments 
of ſenſation, whoſe ſtructures cannot but be very nice 
and delicate, we might by the pain be warned to with- 
draw before the organ be quite put out of order, and fo 


be unfitted for its proper functions for the future. The 


conſideration of thoſe objects that produce it, may well 


| perſuade us that this is the end or uſe of pain For 
S though great light be inſufferable to our eyes, yet the 
. higheſt degree of darkneſs does not at all diſeaſe them 


becauſe that cauſing no diſorderly motion in it, leaves 


that curious organ unharmed in its natural ſtate. But 
yet exceſs of cold, as well as heat, pains us, becauſe it. 


is equally deſtructive to that temper which is neceſſary 
to the preſervation of life, and the exerciſe of the ſfeves 


ral functions of the body, and which conſiſts in a mo- 
derate degree of warmth ; or if you pleaſe, a motion of 
the inſenſible parts of our bodies confined within certain 
bounds. | | 7 


— 


| BevyonD all this, we may find another reaſon, why God 
hath ſcattered up and down ſeveral degrees of pleaſure 


and pain, in all the things that environ and. affect us, and 


| blended them together in almoſt all that our thoughts 
and ſenſes have to do with; that we, finding imperfec- 
tion, diſſatisfaction, and want of complete happineſs, in 


all the enjoyments which the creatures can afford- us, 


might be led to ſeek it in the enjoyment of him, with _ 
whom there is fulneſs of joy, and at whijſe right hand are 


$6. 


Taoven what I have here ſaid may not perhaps make 
the ideas of pleaſure and pain clearer to us than our own 
experience does, which is the only way that we are capable 


E 2 


gt 


1c . Ideas of Senſation and Refieftion. Book H. 
of having them; yet the conſideration of the reaſon | 
Why they are annexed to ſo many other ideas, ſerving to | 

ive us due ſentiments of the witdom and goodneis of 
the Sovereign Diſpoſer of all thin; 38, may not be un- 
fuitable to the main end of theſe in quiries: The know- 
ledge and veneration of him being the chief end of all ä 
our thoughts, and the proper buſineſs of all our under- 
ſtandings. | 5 
: 9 7: Exiſtence. and Unit ; it 
EXISTENCE and unity are two other ideas that are ſug- | 

3 geſted to the underitanding by every object without, 

3 and every dea within. Ven ideas are in our minds, 

= we conſider them as being act ally there, as well as we 

cwdC8Wonſider things to be actually without us; which 1 is, that F- 
= -— they exiſt, or - have ex i/ſience ; And whatever we can con- 
cer as ore thing, whether a real being or * lug | 

1 | _ geſts to the underſtanding the idea of nity: = 

. 
l 
. 


| $ 8. Power. 4 
— POWER alſo is another of thoſe ſimple ideas. which» we 
receive from ſenſation and reflefion. For obſerving in 
© ourſelves, that we can at pleaſure move ſeveral parts of 
our bodies which were at reſt; the effects alſo that 
natural bodics are able to produce in one another, oc- 
curring every moment to our ſenſes, we both theſe waſh 
get the idea of ober. 

99. FR” | 

*Prs:DEs theſe, there is another idea, which, though | 
ſuggeſted by our ſenſes, yet is more conſtantly offered 
1 us by what paſſes in our own minds; and that is, the 
i 7 ' . idea of ſuccg dae, For if we look immediately into our- | 
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ſelves, and reflect on what is-obſervable there, we ſhall 

id our ideas always whilſt we are awake, or have any 

Wo thought, paſſing in train, one going and another com- 
we ing, without intermiſhon. 

F. 10. Simple Ideas the materials of all our ink | 

Taxsn, if they are not all, are at leaſt (as I think) 3 ; 

-moſt conſiderable of thoſe * mple ideas which the mind 

has, and out of which is made all its other knowledge; | 

all which it receives only by the two forementioned Ways 1 

1 oF ER and reflection. N or let any one OR ce 
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Chap. 7. Ideas of Senſation and Reſscian. ron 


too narrow bounds for the capacious mind of man to 


expatiate in, which takes its flight farther than the ſtars, 


and cannot be confined by the limits of the world; 
that extends its thoughts often even beyond the utmoſt 


expanſion of matter, and makes excurſions into that 


incomprehenſible inane. I grant all this, but deſire any 
one to aſſign any ſimple idea which is not receiued from 
one of thoſe iulels before mentioned, or any complex idea 
not made out of thaſe ſiinble ones. Nor will it be fo ſtrange 
to think theſe few ſimple ideas ſufficient ta employ the 
quickeſt thought, or largeſt capacity; and to furnith the 
materials of ail that various knowledge, and more va- 
rious fancies and opinions of all mankind, if we conſi- 
der how many words may be made out of the various 
- compoſition of twenty-four letters; or if, going one ſtep 
farther, we will but refle& on the variety of combinz- 
tions may be made, with barely one of the above- 


mentioned ideas, viz. number, . whoſe ſtock is inex- 


] ticians? | 0 


hauſtible, and truly infinite: And what a large and im- 
menſe field doth extenſion alone afford the mathema- 


CHAP: VII... 1h 


SOME FARTHER CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING OUR: 
| S IMLE IDEAS. | 


$ 1. Poſitive Ideas from privative Cauſes. 


ONcEeRNiNG the ſimple ideas of ſenſation, it is to 
Y be conſidered, that whatſoever is fo conſtituted. 


* 
3 n 1 


| 


in nature, as to be able, by affecting our ſenſes, to 


notice of by our diſcerning faculty, it is by the mind 
looked on and conſidered there to be a real poſitive idea 
in the underftanding, as much as any other whatſoever: 
though perhaps the cauſe of it be but a privation in the 


* 
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cauſe any perception in the mind, doth thereby produce 
in the underſtanding a ſimple idea; which, whatever 
be the external cauſe of it, when it comes to be taken 


. 


\ 


102 Simple Ideas. 


Plus the ideas of heat and cold, light and darkneſs, 
white and black, motion and reſt, are equally clear and 
Poſitive ideas in the mind; though perhaps ſome of the 
cauſes which produce them are barely privations in thoſe 


ſubjects from whence our ſenſes derive: thoſe ideas. 
Theſe the underſtanding, in its view of them, conſiders 
all as diſtinct poſitive ideas, without taking notice of 


the cauſes that produce them ; which is an inquiry not 
belonging to the idea, as it is in the underſtanding, but 
to the nature of the things exiſting without us. Theſe 


are two very different things, and carefully to be diſ- 


tinguiſned; it being one thing to perceive and know 


the idea of white or black, and quite another to examine 
what kind of particles they muſt be, and how ranged in 
the ſuperfices, to make any object appear white or 


93. | 


ſtanding, and perhaps more diſtinctly, than the philo- 
ſopher who hath buſied himſelf in conſidering their na- 
tures, and thinks he knows how far either of them is in 


its cauſe poſitive or privative; and the idea of black is no 


leſs pgſitive in his mind than that of white, however the 


cauſe of that colour in the external object may be only a 
privatton; | | = | 


Ir it were the deſign of my preſent undertaking, to in- 


quire into the natural cauſes and manner of perception, 


I ſhould offer this as a reaſon 2vhy a privative cauſe might, 
in ſome caſes at leait, produce a pojrtive idea; viz. That 


all ſenſation being produced in us only by different de- 


grees and modes of motion in our animal ſpirits, va- 


E:] 


riouſly agitated by external objeéts, the abatement o 
any former motion muſt as neceffarily produce a new 


ſenſation, as the variation or increaſe of it; and fo in- 
troduce a new idea; which depends only on a different 1 


motion of the animal ſpuits in that organ. 


3 


- 
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A PAINTER or dyer who never inquired into their ; 
_ cauſes, hath the ideas of white and black, and other eo- 
lours, as clearly, perfectly, and diſtinctly in his under- 


 privation than. motion. | 


not think (as perhaps uſually is done) that they are ex- 


mind no more the likeneſs of ſomething exiſting without 


WxQnATsOEVER the mind. _ in itſelf, or is the im- 


/ 
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Bur whether this be ſo or no, IL. will not here deter- 


mine, but appeal to every one's own experience, whe- 
ther the ſhadow of a man, though it confiits of nothing 
but the abſence of light (and the more the abſence of 


light is, the more diſcernible is the ſhadow), does not, 


when a man looks on it, cauſe as clear and politive an 
idea in his mind, as a man himſelf, though covered over 
with clear ſun-ſhine? And the picture of a ſhadow is 


a poſitive thing. Indeed we have negative names, which 7 = 


ſtand not directly for poſitive ideas, but for their abſence;; 
ſuch as infpid, filence, nihil, &c.; which words denote ' 
poſitive ideas; v. g. taſie, found, being, with a ſignifica- 
tion of their abſence. _ | | I 
96. Poſuive Ideas from privative Cauſes. | 


Axp thus one may truly be ſaid to fee darkneſs. For, 
ſuppoſing a hole perfectly dark, from whence no light- 


is reflected, it is certain one may fee the figure of it, 
or it may be painted; or whether the ink I write with 
makes any other idea, is a queſtion. The privative cauſes 
I have here aſſigned of poſitive ideas, are according to the 
common opinion; but in truth it will be hard to deter- 


mine, whether there be really any ideas from a privative 


cauſe, till it be determined, whether reſt be any more a 


$ 7. Ideas in the Mind, Pualities in Bodier. 
To diſcover the nature of our ideas the better, and to 
diſcourſe of them intelligibly, it will be convenient to 


minds, and as they are modific:tions of matter in the 
bodies that cauſe ſuch perceptions in us; that ſo we may 


aCtly the images and reſemblances of ſomething inherent 
in the ſubject; moſt of thoſe of ſenſation being in the 


us, than'the names that ſtand for them are the likenels - 
of our ideas, which yet upon hearing they are apt to ex- 
cite in us. | 
„ 8 
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_ - Simple Ideas. Bock Il. 
meediate object of perception, thought, or underſtand- 

E ing, that I call idea; and the power to produce any idea 

E in our mind, I call quality of the ſubject wherein that! 

| power is. Thus a ſnow-ball having the power to pro- 

. duce in us the ideas of qauhite, cold, and round, the powers 
to produce thoſe ideas in us, as they are in the ſnow- 

ball, I call gualities; and as they are ſenſations or per- 

ceptions in our underſtandings, I call them ideas: which 
ideas, if I ipeak of ' ſometimes, as in the things them- 
ſelves, I would be underſtood to mean thoſe qualities in 
the objects which produce them in us. 
| 99. Primary Qilalitics. . 

_ QuaLiTIEs thus conſidered in bodies are, firſt, ſuch as 
are utterly inſeparable from the body, in what eſtate ſo- 
ever it be; ſuch as in all the alterations and changes it 
ſuffers, all the force can be uſed upon it, it conſtantly 
keeps; and ſuch as ſenſe conſtantly finds in every par- 
ticle of matter which has bulk enough to be perceived, 
and the mind finds inſeparable from every particle of 
matter, though leſs than to make itſelf ſingly be per- 
ceived by our ſenſes, v. g. Take a grain or wheat, di- 
vide it into two parts, each part has {till /olrdizy, exten 
fron, figure, and mobility; divide it again, and it retains 
ſtill the ſame qualities; and ſo divide it on, till the 
Parts become inſenſible, they muſt retain ſtill each of 

them all thoſe qualities. For diviſion (which is all that 

a mill, or peſtle, or any other body, does upon ano- 

ther, in reducing it to inſenſible parts) can never take 

away either ſolidity, extenſion, figure, or mobility, from 
any body, but only makes two or more diſtinct ſepa- 
rate maſſes of matter, of that which was but one be- 
fore; all which diſtinct maſſes, reckoned as ſo many 
diſtinct bodies, after diviſion make a certain number. 

Theſe I call original or primary qualities of body, which 

'I think we may obſerve to produce ſimple ideas in us, 
viz. ſolidity, extenfion, figure, motion, or reit, and 
number. ET. 2 1 


N 


2 y, Such qualities which in truth are nothing in the 
objects themſelves, but powers to produce various ſeu- 
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is for diſtinction, Lemmer qualities. For the power | 3 


fire, as the power it has to produce in me a new idea or 


Ir, then, external objects be not united to our minds, 


of our bodies; to the brains, or the feat of ſenſation, 
there to produce in our minds the particular ideas «ve have 


Arrkn the ſame manner that the-id:as of theſe original 
| quahties are produced. in us, we may conceive, that the 
ideas of ſecondary qualities are alſo produced, viz. by the 


Chap: 8. 1 Qullicr. oe rg | | | bf 
ſations in us by their primary qualities, i. e. by tha bulks- 
figure, texture, and motion of their inſenſible parts, as i 
colours, ſounds, taſtes, 8c. theſe I call ſecondary 8 — 
ties. To theſe might be added a third tort, which are 


allowed to be barely powers, though they are as much 


av qualities in the fubject, as hols which I, to com- 1 
with the common way of ſpeaking, call qualities, . 'I 


in fire to produce a new. colour, or conſiſteney in wax -. 
or clay by its primary qualities, is as much a quality in 


ſenſation of warmth or burning, which I felt not before 


by the ſame primary qualitics, viz. the bulk, en 


and motion of its inſenſible parts. > 
611. How primary Qualities produce their Ideas. Res = 
Tux next thing to be conſidered, is, How bodies pro- 4 
duce ideas in us; and that is manifeſtly by impulſe, the 
only way which we can-conceive bodies operate in. 
$ 12. | 


when they produce ideas in it, and yet we perceive theſe ' 
original qualities in ſuch of them as fingly fall under our 
ſenſes: it is evident, that ſome motion muſt be thence 
continued by our. nerves or animal ſpirits, by ſome parts 
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0 them. And fi e extenſion, figure, number, and 
motion of bodies df*W; obſervable bigneſs, may be per- 
ceived at a diſtance.$jhe ſight, it is evident ſome ſingly 
imperceptible bodies Muſt come from them to the eyes, 


and thereby convey te the brain ſome motion, which - 
produces theſe ideas which we have of them in us. 


$13. How Secondary. 


operation of inſenſible particles on our ſenſes. For it being 

manifeit, that there are bodies, and good ſtore of bo- 

bes each whereof are fo ſmai}, that we cannot, by any 
wr-leuie diſcover ei heir bulk, figure, or mo 


- 
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tion; as is evident in the particles of the air and wa- 
ter, and other extremely ſmaller than thoſe, perhaps as 
much ſmaller than the particles of air or water, as the 
particles of air or water are ſmaller than peaſe or hail- 
ſtones: Let us ſuppoſe at preſent, that the different 
motions and figures, bulk and number, of ſuch parti- 
cles, affecting the feveral organs of our ſenſes, produce 
in us thoſe different ſenſations which we have from the 
colours and ſmells of bodies; v. g. that a violet, by the 
impulſe of ſuch inſenſible particles of matter of pecu- 
Har figures and bulks, and in different degrees and mo- 
. difications of their motions, cauſes the ideas of the blue 
colour, and ſweet ſcent of that flower to be produced 
i in olir minds; it being no more impoſſible to conceive 
= tat God ſhould annex fuch ideas to ſuch motions, ' 
vith which they have no ſimilitude, than that he ſhould 
annex the idea of pain to the motion ef a piece of ſteel 
dividing our fleſh, with which that idea hath no reſern- 
Wile _blance. | 
wr. 9.14. | 
Vu have faid concerning colours hd ſmells, may be 
underſtood alſo of hes and ſounds, and other 20 lie 
ſenſible qualities; which, whatever reality we, miſ= 
take, attribute to them, are in truth nothing in = ob- 
jects themſelves, but powers to produce various ſenſa- 
tions in us, and depend on thgſe primary qualities, viz. | 
bulk, figure, texture, and motion of parts; as I have ſaid, 
2. $2. 5. Ideas of primary. Qualities are Reſemblances ; ;. of | 
135 ſecondary, nut. | 
FROM 8 E think it is eaſy to draw. this obſervation, | 
that the ideas of primary qualities of bodies. are  reſem-" | 
 blances of them, and their patterns do really exiſt in the 
bodies themſelves ; but the ideas, produced in us by theſe 
8 qualities, kave no reſemblance of them at all. 
There is nothing like our ideas exiſting in the bodies 
themſelves... They are in the bodies, we denominate 
from them only a power to produce thoſe ſenſations in 
4 us: And what is ſweet, blue, or warm in idea, is but 
3 the certain bulk, figure, and motion of the inſ{nſible 
i parts in the bodies the which we call ſa 


, 
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FLAME is denominated- hot and light ; 2 white, . 
and cold; and manna, white, and ſweet ; from the ideas 
they produce in us: Which qualities are commonly 
thought to be the ſame in thoſe bodies that thoſe ideas 
are in us, the one the perfect reſemblance of the other, 
as they are in a mirror; and it would by moſt men be 
judged very extravagant, if one ſhould ſay otherwiſe. - 
And yet he that will conſider, that the /ame fire that at 
one diſtance produces in us the ſenſation of warmth, does 
at a nearer approach produce in us the far different ſen- 


| ſation of pain, ought to bethink himſelf what reaſon he a 8 


has to ſay, that his idea of warmth, which was produc- - 


ed in him by the fire, is actually in the fire; and his 


idea of pain, which the ſame fire produced in him the ſame 


way, is not in the fire. Why is whiteneſs and cold- 


neſs in ſnow, and pain not, when it produces the one 
and the other idea in us; and can do neither, but by 
the bulk, figure, number, and motion of its ſfolid-: 
parts? f = | 5 : | 
LE „ Ab 

Tae. particular bulk, number, figure, and motion of the 

parts of fire, or ſnow, are really in them, whether any © 
one's ſenſes -perceive them or no; and therefore they _ 
may be called real qualities, becauſe they really exiſt in 
thoſe bodies: But ige, heat," whiteneſs, or coldnefs, are 
no more really in them, than ſickneſs or. pain is in manna. 
Take away the ſenſation of them; let not the eyes ſee 
light or colours, nor the ears hear ſounds; let the pa- 


late not taſte, nor the noſe ſmell ; and all colours, taſtes, . 


odours, . and ſounds, as they are ſuch ee ideas, 
vaniſh and ccaſe, and are reduced to their cauſes, i. e. 


. bulk, ſigure, and motion of parts. 


IBS >, 5 
A piEck of manna of a ſenſible bulk, is able to pro- 
duce in us the idea of a round or ſquare figure; and by 
being. removed from one place to another, the idea of . 
motion. This idea of motion repreſents it, as it really 


is in the manna moving: A cirele or ſquare are the ſame, 


whether in idea or exi 


+ 


in the mind, or in the 
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manna, whether we take notice of them or no: This 
every body is ready to agree to. Beſides, manna, by 
| the bulk, figure, texture and motion of its parts, has 
2 eee to produce the ſenſations of ſickneſs, and ſome- 


times of acute pains or gripings in us. That theſe 


ideas of Sickneſs and pain are not in the manna, but effects 
of its operations on us, and are no where when we feel 


them not: This alſo every one readily agrees to. Ande- 
yet men arc hardly to be brought to think, that faveets - 


neſs and aq are not really 1 in manna ; which are but 


the effects of the operations of manna, by the motion, 


ſize and figure of its partic les on the eyes and palate z, 
as the pain and ſickneſs cauſed by manna, are confeſſedly 
nothing but the effects of its operations on the ſtomach 
and guts, by the fize, motion and figure of its inſenfible 
= (for by nothing elſe can a body operate, as has. 


en proved): As if it could not operate on the eyes 
and palate, and thereby produce in the mind particular 


diſtinct ideas, which in itſelf it has not. as well as we 
allow it can operate on the guts and ſtomach, and thereb 


; produce diſtinct ideas, which in itſelf it has not. 'Theſe 
iileas being all effefts of the operations of manna, on 


_ ſeveral parts of our bodies, by the ſize, figure, number 


and motion of its parts; why thoſe produced by the 


eyes and palate ſhould rather be thought to be really in 


the manna, than thoſe produced by the ſtomach and 


guts; or why the pain and ſickneſs, ideas, that are the 
effects of manna, ſhould be thought to be no where 


when they are not felt; and yet the ſweetneſs and 
whiteneſs, effects of the ſame manna-on other parts of 


the body, by ways equally as unknown, ſhould be 
thought to exiſt in the manna, when they are not ſeen 
nor taſted, would need ſome reaſon to explain. 


* 158 Ideas F primary Dualities, are Reſemblances, f 


Fecondary, not. 
LeT us er hes red _—_ 
hinder light but from ſtriking on it, and its colours va- 


niſn, it no longer produces any ſuch ideas in us; upon 
theſe rende on us. c 


"the * of light, it ru 
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manna ; and this both motion and fegure are really in the ; 


white colours i in porphyre : * 


* 


— 
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LN again Can any one think any real alterations are made 
in the porphyre, by the preſence or abſence of light ; and 

7 | that thoſe ideas of whiteneſs and redneſs, are really in 
Forphyre in the light, when it is plain it has no colour in 
; 
8 


the dark it has, indeed, ſuch a configuration of par- 
ticles, both night and day, as are apt by the rays of 
light rebounding from ſome parts of that hard ſtone, to 
produce in us the idea of redneſs, and from others, 


the idea of whiteneſs ; but whiteneſs or redneſs are not 

| init at any time, but ſuch a texture, that hath the 

power to produce ſuch a ſenſation in us. 

5 ö 40 8 5 + §. 20. RE : 8 A 
| Povrnd an almond, and the clear white colour will be al- 


tered into a dirty one, and the ſweet taſte into an oily 
one. What real alteration can the beating of the peſtle 
I make in any body, but an alteration of the texture of 
— it? | 1 | 
„„ 6. 21. | = ca 
IDEAS being thus diſtinguiſhed and underſtood, we may 
be able to give an account how the ſame water, at the 
_ fame time, may produce the idea of cold by one hand, 
and of heat by the other; whereas it is impoſſible that 
the ſame water, if thoſe ideas were really in it, ſhould. 
at the ſame time be both hot and cold: for if we imagine 
warmth, as it is in our hands, to be nothing but a certain 
fort and degree of motion in the minute particles of dr nerves. 
or animal ſpirits, we may underſtand how it is poſſible , _ 
that the ſame water may, at the ſame time, produce 
the ſenſation of heat in one hand, and cold in the other; x- 
wich yet figure never does, that never producing the 
wea of a ſquare by one hand, which has produced the 
idea of a globe by another. But if the ſenſation of heat 
and cold be nothing but the increaſe or diminution of 
the motion of the minute parts of our bodies, cauſed 
by the corpuſcles of any other body, it is eaſy to be un- : 
derſtood, that if that motion 'be greater in one hand 2 
than in the other; if a body be applied to the two hands, | 
Which has, in its minute particles a greater motion, than 
in thoſe of one of the hands, and a leſs than in thoſe 
& the motion of the one 
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hand, and lefſen it in the other, and ſo cauſe: the dif- 
ferent ſenſations of heat and cold that depend thereon... 

N 85 6 EC 

I raves, in what juſt goes before, been engaged in paring 

_ inquiries a little farther than perhaps I intended. But it 

being neceſſary to make the nature of ſenſation a little un- 
derſtood, and to make the difference betaveen the qualities in 
bedies, in the ideas produced by them in the mind, to be diſ- 
tinctly conceived, without which it were impoſſible to 
diſcourſe intelligibly of them; I hope I ſhall be pardon- 

ed this little excurſion into natural philoſophy, it being 
neceſſary in our preſent inquiry to diſtinguiſh the pri- 
mary and real qualities of bodies, which are always in. 
them (viz. ſolidity, extenſion, figure, number, and mo- 
tion, or reſt, and are ſometimes perceived by us, viz. 
when the bodies they are in are big enough ſingly to be 
diſcerned), from thoſe /econdary and imputed qualities, 
which are but the powers of ſeveral combinations of - 
thoſe primary ones, when they operate, without being 
diſtinctly e whereby we alſo may come to 
know what ideas are, and what are not reſemblances of 
ſomething really extiting in. the bodies we denominatse : 
from them. . | OT | 

; 6 23. Three forts of Drualities in Bodies. 

Tx qualities then that are in bodres, rightly conſidered, 
are of three ſorts. a 1 8 | 

Firſt, The bulk, figure, number, ſituation, and. motion, 
or reſt of their ſolid parts; .thoſe are in them, whether. 
we perceive them or no; and when they are of that ſize 
that we can diſcover them, we have by.theſe an idea of 
the thing as it is in itſelf, as is plain in artificial things. 

'Fheſe I call primary qualities. . _ | 

Secondly, The poxver that is in any body, by reaſon of. 
its inſenſible primary qualities, to operate after a pe- 
culiar manner on any of our ſenſes, and thereby pro- 
duce in us the different.ic:as of ſeveral colours, ſounds, 
ſmells, taſtes, &c. . Theſe are uſually called ſenſible. - 

| qu lities. | 5 | : 1 

Thirdly, The power that is in any body, by reaſon of 
the particular dane its primary qualities, ta 
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make ſuch a change in the bulk, figure, texture, and mo- 


tion of another body, as to make it operate on our ſenſes 
differently from what it did before. Thus the ſun has 
a power to make. wax white, and fire to make lead 
fluid. Theſe are uſually called powers. 

The firſt of theſe, as has been ſaid, I think, may be 
properly called real, original, or primary qualities, be- 
cauſe they are in the things themſelves, whether, they 
are perceived or no; and upon their different modifica- 
tions it is, that the ſecondary qualities depend.. 

The other two are only powers to act differently up- 


on other things, which powers reſult from the different 
modifications of thoſe primary qualities. 


$ 24. The firſt are Reſem#lances. - The ſecond thought. 
Reſemblances, but are not. The' third. neither are, 
nor are thought ſo. 


Bur though zhe/e t2vo latter forts of el are powers. 


barely, and nothing but powers relating to ſeveral other 
bodies, and reſulting from the different modifications of 
the original qualities; yet they are generally otherwiſe 
thought of. For the ſecond /ort, viz. The powers to 
produce ſeveral ideas in us by our ſenſes, are looked wpow 
as real qualities, in the things, thus affecting us: But 
the third fort are called, and eſteemed barely powers, v. g. 
the idea of heat or light, which we receive by our eyes e 
or touch from the ſun, are commonly thought read 
qualities, exiſting in the ſun, and ſomething more than 
mere powers in it. But when we conſider the ſun, an 
reference to wax, which it melts or blanches, we look - 


on the whiteneſs and ſoftneſs produced in the wax, not 


as qualities in the. ſun, but effects produced by powers 
in it : Whereas, if rightly conſidered, theſe qualities of 


light and warmth, which are perceptions in me when 


I am warmed, or enli; ghtened by the ſun, are no others | 
wiſe in the ah than the changes made in the wax, 
when it is blanched or melted, are in the ſun. They 
are all of them cqually powers in the ſun, depending 
on its primary qualities, whereby it is able in the one 
caſe, ſo to alter the bulk, figure, texture, or motion 


of. ſome. of the inen 8 parts. of my on. or hands, 


ö . 
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as thereby to produce in me the idea of light or heat; 
and in the other it is able ſo to alter the bulk, figure, 
texture, or motion of the inſenſible parts of the wax, 

as to make them fit to produce in me the diſtinct ideas. 
of white and fluid. . | 


Fe: | | 25. 
1 'THE reaſon why the one are 8 taken for real qua- 
ities, and the other only for bare powers, ſeems to be, be- 
cauſe the ideas we have of diſtinct colours, ſounds, &c.. 
containing nothing at all in them of bulk, figure, or 
motion, we are not apt to think them the effects of 
theſe primary qualities, which appear not to our ſenſes. 
to operate in their production, and with which they 
have not any apparent congruity, or conceivable con- 
nection, Howes it is that we are ſo forward to imagine, 
that thoſe ideas are the reſemblances of ſomething really 
exiſting in the objects themſelves : Since ſenſation ail. | 
covers nothing of bulk, figure, or motion of parts in 
their production; nor can reaſon ſhow how bodies, by 
their bulk, figure, and motion, ſhould produce in the 
mind the ideas of blue or yellow, &c. But in the other 
cafe, in the operations of bodies, changing the qualities 
one of another, we plainly diſcover, that the quality 
produced hath commonly no reſemblance with any thing 
in the thing producing it; wherefore we look on it as. 
a bare effect of power. For though receiving the idea 
of heat or light from the ſun, we are apt to think it is 
a perception and reſemblance of ſuch a quality in the 
ſun ; yet when we ſee wax, or a fair face, receive chang 
of colour from the ſun, we cannot imagine, that to be the 
perception or reſemblance of any thing in the ſun, becauſe 
we find not thoſe different colours in the ſun itfelf. For 
our ſenſes being able to obſerve. a likeneſs or unlikeneſs 
of ſenſible qualities in two different external objects, 
we forwardiy enough conclude the production of any 
ſenſible quality in any ſubject, to be an effect of bare 
power, and not the communication of any quality, 
which was really in the efficient, when we find no ſuch ; 
ſenſible quality in the thing that produced it. But our 
fenſes, not being able to dite er any unlikeneis between 
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| the idea produced in us, and the quality of the object 5 


producing it, we are apt to imagine, that our ideas are 
reſemblances of ſomething in the objects, and not the 


effects of certain powers placed in the modification of 


their primary qualities; with which primary qualities 
the ideas produced in us have no reſemblance. | 

9 26. Secondary Qualities twofold; Fir}, immediately 
perceivable ; Secondly, mediately percervable. | 


To conclude, beſides thoſe before mentioned primary 
qualities in bodies, viz. bulk, figure, extenſion, number, 


and motion of their ſolid parts: all the reft, whereby 
we take notice of bodies, and diſtinguiſh them one from 
another, are nothing elſe but ſeveral powers m them 


depending on thoſe primary qualities; whereby they 


are fitted, either by immediately operating on our bo- 
dies, to produce ſeveral different ideas in us; or elſe by 
operating on other bodies, ſo to change their primary 


qualities, as to render them capable of producing ideas in 


us, different from what before they did. The former of 
theſe, I think, may be called ſecandary qualities, immedi- 
ately perceivable : The latter, ſecondary qualities, medzately 


percervable, 
CHAP. IX. 
| 5 * 
3 oo PERCEPTION. 


$'1. Perception the firſt ſimple Idea of Refle#ion. 
ERCEPTION, as it is the firſt faculty of the mind, 
exerciſed about our ideas; ſo it is the firſt and 


fſimpleſt idea we have from reflection, and is by ſome 


called thinking in general. Though thinking, m the 
propriety of the Engliſh tongue, ſignifies that fort of 
operation of the mind about its ideas, wherein the mind 


is active; where it, with ſome degree of voluntary at- 
tention, conſiders any thing. For in bare naked per- 


ception, the mind is, for the moſt part, only paſſvre; 
and what it perceives, it cannot avoid perceiving. 

$ 2. I only when the Mind receives the Impreſſion. 
one will know better by re- 
umiclf, when he fees, hears, 


; a | . | a | : : : "1 
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feels, &c. or thinks, than by any diſcourſe of mine. 
Whoever reflects on what paſſes in his own mind, can- 


not miſs it: And if he does not reflect, all the words 
in the worid cannot make him have any notion of it. 


Tris is certain, that whatever alterations are made in 


the body, if they reach not the mind; whatever im- 
preſſions are made on the outward parts, if they are 


not taken notice of within; there is no perception. 
Fire may burn our bodies, with. no other effect than it 
does a billet, unleſs the motion be continued to the 
brain; and there the ſenſe of heat, or idea of pain, be 
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produced in the mind, wherein conſiſts actual per- 


ception. , 


94. 


How often may a man obſerve in himſelf, that whilſt 
his mind is intently employed in the contemplation of 


ſome objects, and curiouſly ſurveying ſome ideas that 
are there; it takes no notice of impreſſions of ſound- 
ing bodies made upon the organ of hearing, with the 
. Tame alteration that uſes to j 


e for the producing the 
idea of found? A ſufficient impulſe there may be on 
the organ; but it not reaching the obſervation of the 
mind, there follows no perception: A thong h the 


motion that uſes to produce the idea of hun, be made 
in the ear, yet no ſound is heard. Want of jenſFtion 


in this caſe, is not through any defect in thy organ, or 
that the man's ears are lets affected chan at other tunes 


when he does hear: but that which us to produce the 
#d:a, though conveycd in by the uſual organ, not being 
taken notice of in the underſtanding, and fo imprinting 


no idea on the mind, there follows no ſenſation. - So 
that wherever there is ſenſe, or perception, there ſome idea 


is actually produced, and preſent in the underflanding. 
$ 5. Children, though they have Idcas in the Womb, 


have none Innate. 


TERETORE I doubt not but children, by the exerciſe of 
their ſenſes about objects that affect them in the womb, | 
receive ſome frau ideas before they are born; as the una- 


vodable effects, either of the bodies that environ them, 
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or elſe of thoſe wants or diſeaſes they ſuſfer: Among 


which (if one may conjecture concerning things not 


very capable of examination), I think the ideas of hunger 


and warmth are two ; which probably are ſome, of the 
firſt that children have, and which they ſcarce ever 
part with again. g ; 
BuT though it be EPS. to imagine that children 
receive ſome ideas before they come into the world 
yet theſe ſimple ideas are far from thoſe innate principles 
which ſome contend. for, and we above have rejected. 
Theſe here mentioned being the effects of ſenſation, 
are only from ſome affections of the body, which hap- 
pen to them there, and ſo depend on ſomething exte- 
rior to the mind; no otherwiſe differing in their manner 
of production from other ideas derived from ſenſe, 
but only in the precedency of time : Whereas thoſe 
innate principles are ſuppoſed to be quite of another 
nature; not coming into the mind by 2 accidental al- 
terations in, or operations on the 3 but, as it 


were, original characters impreſſed upon it, in the very 
firſt moment of its being and conſtitution. 


50 $ 7. Which Ideas firſt, is not evident. 

As there are ſome ideas which we may reaſonably 
ſuppoſe may be introduced into the minds of children 
in the womb, ſubſervient to the neceſſities of their life 
and being there; ſo after they are born, zhoſe ideas are 
the earlieſt imprinted, which happen to be the ſenſible qua- 
lities which firſt occur to them: Amongſt which, light 
is not the leaſt conſiderable, nor of the weakeſt effi- 


cacy. And how covetous the mind is to be furniſh- 


ed with all ſuch ideas as have no pain accompanying 


them, may be a little gueſſed, by what is obſervable in 


children new-born, who always turn their eyes to that 
part from whence the light Shes: lay them how you 
pleaſe, But the ideas that are moſt familiar at firſt be- 
ing various, according to the divers circumſtances of 
childrens firſt entertainment in the world; the order 


wherein the ſeveral ideas come at firlt into the mind, is 


% 
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very various and uncertain alſo; neither is it much ma- 
terial to know it. - 
$ 8. Ideas of Senſation often changed by the ꝓudgment. 
Wr are farther to conſider concerning perception, that 
the idlas woe receive by ſenſation are often in grown people 
altered by the judgment, without our taking notice of it. 
When we let before our eyes a round globe, of any 
uniform colour, v. g. gold, alabaſter, or jet; it is cer- 
tain that the idea thereby imprinted in our mind, is 
of a flat circle varioufly ſhadowed, with ſeveral degrees 
of light and brightneſs coming to our eyes. But we 
having by uſe been accuſtomed to perce:ve what kind 
of appearance convex bodies are wont to make in us, 
what alterations are made in the reflections of light by 
the difference of the ſenſible figures of bodies; the 
judgment preſently, by an habitual cuſtom, alters the 
appearances into their cauſes : So that from that which 
truly is variety of ſhadow or colour, collecting the fi- 
gure, it makes it paſs for a mark of figure, and frames 
to itſelf the perception of a convex figure and an uni- 
form colour; when the idea we receive from thence is 
only a plain variouſly coloured, as is evident in paint- 
ing. To which purpoſe I ſhall here inſert a problem. 
of that very ingenious and ſtudious promoter of real 
knowledge, the learned and worthy Mr. Molineux, 
which he was pleaſed to ſend me in a letter ſome months 
fince :-and it is this: Suppoſe a man born blind, and now: 
adult, and taught by his touch to diſtinguiſb betaveen a 
cube and a ſphere of the ſame metal, and nighly of the 
Jame bigneſs, ſo as to tell when he felt one and the other, 
which is the cube, which the ſphere. Suppoſe then the cube 
and ſphere placed on a table, and the blind man to be made 
fo fee : Quere, Whether by his fight before he touched them, 
he could now diſtinguiſh and tell, which is the globe, avhich 
the cubg? To which the acute and judicious propoſer an- 
ſwers: Not. For though he has obtained the experience of. 
how a globe, how a cube nffefts his touch; yet he has not 
get attained the experience, that which affets his touch fo 
or ſe, muſt affedt his fight fo or ſo : Or that a protuberant 
angle in the cube, that preſſed his hand unequally, ſball ap- 


. 


* 


that the blind man, at firſt Gght, would not be able with 
certainty to ſay which was the globe, which the cube, hilſt 
he only ſaw them; though he could unerringly name them 
by his touch, and certainly diſtinguiſh them by the differ- 
ence of their figures felt. This I have ſet down, and 
leave with my reader, as an occaſion for him to conſi- 
der how much he may be beholden to experience, im- 

rovement, and acquired notions, where he thinks he 
5 not the leaſt uſe of or help from them: And the 
rather, becauſe this obſerving gentleman farther adds, 
That having upon the occaſton FA my book, propoſed this to 
divers very ingenious men, he ard ever met with one 
lat at firſt gave the anſwer to it which he thinks true, 
till by hearing his reaſons they avere convinced. 


Bvur this is not, I think, uſual in any of our ideas, but 
thoſe received by fight : Becauſe fight, the moſt com- 
prehenſive of all our ſenſes, conveying to our minds 
the ideas of light and colours, which are pecuhar only 


to that ſenſe ; and alſo the far different ideas of ſpace, ® 


figure, and motion, the ſeveral varieties whereof change 
the appearances of its proper object, viz. light and co- 
lours; we bring ourſelves by uſe to judge of the one 
by the other. This, in many caſes, by a ſettled habit, 
in things whereof we have frequent experience, is per- 


formed ſo. conſtantly and ſo quick, that we take that, 
for the perception of our ſenſation, which is an idea 


formed by our judgment; ſo that one, viz. that of ſen- 
ſation, ſerves only ta excite the other, and is ſcarce ta- 


ken notice of itſelf: As a man who reads or hears with 


attention and underſtanding, takes little notice of the 


characters or ſounds, but of the ideas that are excited 


in him by them. | 


20. 


MN It we wonder K 


notice, if we conſider how very quick the ations of the 
mind are performed: For as itſelf i thought to rake up 


Chap. 49. O Perception. — I 
pear ta his eye as it does in the cube. I agree with this 
thinking gentleman, whom J am proud to call my friend, 
in his anſwer to this his problem; and am of opinion, 
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| { 
& no ſpace, to have no extenſion; fo its actions ſeem to 1 
require no time, but many of them ſeem to be crowded | | 

into an inſtant. I desk this in compariſon to the ac- | 

tions of the body. Any one may eaſily obſerve this in 4 

his own thoughts, who will take the pains to reflect on 
them. How, as it were in an inſtant, do our minds \ 
= with one glance ſee all the parts of a demonſtration, | ! 
= which may very well be called a long one, if we con- { 
=  fider the time it will require to put it into words, and | © 
=—  ftep by ſtep ſhow it another; Secondly, We ſhall not a 
4 be ſo much ſurpriſed, that this is done in us with fo t 
little notice, if we conſider how the facility which we | 2 
get of doing things, by a cuſtom of doing, makes them | 
often paſs in us without our notice. Habits, eſpe- f 
cially fuch as are begun very early, come at laſt to t 

produce actions in us, which often eſcape our obſervation, } 
Ho 1 do we, in a day, cover our eyes 
with our eye-lids, without perceiving that we are at all c 
in the dark? Men that by cuſtom have got the uſe of n 
a byword, do almoſt in every ſentence pronounce n 
ſounds, which, though taken notice of by others, they | t 
, themſelves neither hear nor obſerve. And therefore it, e. 
zs not ſo ſtrange that our mind ſhould often change the | tc 
idea of its ſenſation into that of its judgment, and make Je 
one ſerve only to excite the other without our taking A 
, | os e n 
6 11. Perception puts the Difference between Animals h. 
. and inferior Beings. Fo Cc 
Trrs-faculty of perception ſeems to me to be that which |} to 

puts the diſtinction betwixt the animal kingdom and the in. | 

'- ferur parts of nature. For however vegetables have, | B 
many of them, ſome degrees of motion,” and upon the pe 
different application of other bodies to them do | Ie 
briſkly alter their figure and motion, and ſo have obtain= pl 
ed the name of ſenſitive plants, from a motion which W; 
has ſome reſemblance to that which in animals follows hi 
| _upan ſenſation: yet, I ſuppoſe it is all bare mechaniſm z_ m 
and no otherwiſe produced, than the turning of a wild hi; 
oat-beard, by the inſinuation of the particles of moi- gr. 


ſture; or the ſhortening of a rope, by the effuſion .of on 
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water. All which is done without any ſenſation in the 
ſubject, or the having or receiving any ideas. OE 
. 5 | | 8 12. | | As 
PERCEPTION, I believe, is in ſome degree in all ſorts of 
animals ; though in ſome, poſſibly, the avenues pro- » 
vided by nature for the reception of ſenſations are ſo | 
few, and the perception they are received with ſo ob= © 
ſcure and dull that it comes extremely ſhort of tige 
quickneſs and variety of ſenſations which is in other 
animals: But yet it is ſufficient for, and wiſely adapted 
to, the ſtate and condition of that ſort of animals who 
are thus made. So that the wiſdom and goodneſs of the 
Maker plainly appears in all the parts of this ſtupendous 
fabric, and all the ſeveral degrees and ranks of crea- 
tures in it. TT | | 
3 Rr” 
WE may, I think, from the make of an oyſter or - 
cockle, reaſonably conclude, that it has not ſo many, 
nor ſo quick ſenſes as a man, or ſeveral other animals; 
nor if it had, would it, in that ſtate and incapacity of 
transferring itſelf from one place to another, be better- - 
ed by them. What good would fight and hearing do 
to a creature that cannot move itſelf to or from the ob- 
jects, wherein at a diſtance it perceives good or evil? 
And would not quickneſs of ſenſation be an inconve- 
nience to an animal that muſt lie ſtill, where chance 
has once placed it; and there receive the afflux of 
colder or warmer, clean- or foul water, 2s it happens 
to come to it?, . "6x 


Ds 9 14. : 

Bor yet I cannot but think there is ſome ſmall dull 
perception, whereby they ate diſtinguiſhed from per- 
fect inſenſibſy- And that this may be fo, we have 
plain inſtances, even in mankind itſelf. Take one, in 

whom decrepid old age has blotted out the memory of 
his paſt-knowledge, and clearly wiped out the ideas his 
mind was formerly ſtored with; and has, by deſtroyigg 


his fight, hearing, and ſmell, quite, and his taſte to "Re 
great degree, ſtopped up almoſt all the paſſages for new. _ 
ones to enter: Or, if there be ſome of the inlets yet 


_ or not at all retained. How far fuch an one (notwith- 


ſtanding all that is boaſted of innate principles) is in 
riss eee ly and intellectual faculties, above the 


Condition of a cockle or an oyſter, I leave to be conſi- 

deered. And if a man had pailed faxty years in ſuch a 
= + ftate, as it is poſſible he might, as well as three days; 
= I wonder what difference there would have been in any 


degree of animals. 


$ 15. Perception the Inlet of K „ 
- PERCEPTION then being 7he fiſt ep and degree towards 


are made by them; and the dulier the faculties are that 
are employed about them; the more remote are they 
perceived amongſt men), cannot certainly be diſcovered 


particular individuals. It ſuffices me only to have re- 
marked here, that perception is the firſt operation of all 


boundaries between animals and the inferior ranks of 


by the by; it being indifferent to the matter in hand, 
WIG 1 way the learned ſhall determine of it. 
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9 1. Contemplation 1 
AHR next oh A5 cur of the mind, whereby it 3 a, 
farther progreſs towards knowledge, is that which 


which from ſenſation or en it hach e 


. — 


FP; 
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_— half open, the e made are ſcarce perceived, 


intellectual perfections, between him and the lowels f 


knowledge, and the inlet of all the materials of it ; the 
fewer ſenſes any man, as well as any other creature, 
hath ; and the fewer and duller the impreſſions are that 


from that knowledge which 1s to be found in fome men, ; 
But this being in great variety of degrees (as may be 
in the ſeveral ſpecies of animals, much leis in their : 
our intellectual faculties, and the inlet of all knowledge. 
into our minds. And I am apt too to imagine that it 


is perception in the loweſt degree of it, which puts the 


creatures. But this I mention only as my conjecture 


_ I all retention, or the keeping of thoſe ſimple. adeas, 


PAX 


- * 1 


1 
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| thoſe which are accompanied with olg 


This is done two ways; Firſt, by keeping the idea, 
which is bs” cn into it, for ſome time actually in views 


which is called contempla tion. 

As 992. Memory. 
Tyr other way of retention, is the power to revive 
again in our minds thoſe ideas, which after imprinting 
have diſappeared, or have been as it were laid aſide out 
of ſight: And thus we do, when we conceive heat 
or light, yellow or ſweet, the object being removed. 
This is memory, which is as it were the ſtorehouſe of 
our ideas. For the narrow mind of man not being ca- 
pable of having many ideas under view and conſidera- 
tion at once, it was neceſſary to have a repoſitory to lay 
up thoſe ideat, which at another time it might have uſe - 


of. But our ideas being nothing but actual perceptions * 


in the mind, which ceaſe to be any thing when there is 


0 perception of them, this laying up of our ideas in 
the repoſitory of the memory, ſignifies no more but 


this, that the mind has a power in many caſes to revive 
perceptions, which it has once had, with this additional 
perception annexed to them, that it has had them be- 
ore. And in this ſenſe it is, that our idea are faid to 
be in our memories, when indeed they are actually no 
where, but only there is an ability in the mind when 
it will to revive them again, and as it were paint them 
anew on itſelf, though ſome with more, ſome with leſs 
difficulty; ſome more lively, and others more obſcure- 

And thus it is, by the aſfiſtance of this faculty, 
that we are ſaid to have all thoſe rdeas in our under- 


| ſtandings, which, though we do not actually contem- 


plate, yet we can bring in ſight, and make appear again, 
and be the objects of our thoughts, without the help of 
of thoſe ſen qualities which firſt imprinted them 


there. 


93. Attention, Repetition, Pleaſure and Pain, fix 


deas. | 


ATTENTION and repetition help much to the fixing 2 


ideas in the memory : but thoſe which naturally at 
make the deepeſt and moſt. laſting impreſſion, are 


Vol., I. . 
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The great buſineſs of the ſenſes being to make us 
take notice of what hurts or advantages the body, it is 
wiſely ordered by nature (as has been tThown) that 
pain ſhould accompany the reception of ſeyeral idea; 
- which ſupplying the place of conſideration and reaſon- 
ing in children, and acting quicker than conſideration 
in grown men, makes both the old and young avoid 
painful objects, with that haſte which is neceſſary for 
their preſervation; and in both ſettles in the memory 
a caution for the future. | 5 
9 4. Ideas fade in the Memory. 
- CoxncERNING the ſeveral degrees of laſting, wherewith 
_ _ 7deas are imprinted on the memory, we may obſerve, 
that ſome of them have been produced in the under- 
ſtanding, by an object affecting the ſenſes once only, 
and no more than once; others that have more than 
once offered themſelves to the ſenſes, have yet been 
little taken notice of: The mind either heedleſs, as in 
children, or otherwiſe employed, as in men, intent on- 


—_— 
_ 1 * 


itſelf. And in ſome, where they are ſet on with care 
and repeated impreſſions, either through the temper 


very weak. In all theſe caſes, ideas in the mind 
quickly fade, and often vaniſh quite out of the un- 
derſtanding, leaving no more footſteps or remaining 
characters of e than ſhadows do flying over 

 . fields of corn; and the mind is as void of them, as if 
ii ben 8 


ITnus many of thoſe ideas, which were produced in 
the minds of children, in the beginning of their ſenſa- 


906 0 

i! * 5 

; 2 
2, 


pt ins, were before they were born, and others in 


they are not repeated again, are-quite loſt, without the 
16k glimpſe; remaining of them. This may be ob- 
4 ſeryed in thoſe, who by ſome miſchance have loſt their 
ſcht when they were very young, in whom the ideas 
Mean, ha 
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ly on one thing, not ſettling the ſtamp deep into 


of the body, or ſome other default, the memory is 


tion (ſome of which perhaps, as of ſon leaſures and 
their infancy), if in the future courſe of their lives 


ing been but ſlightly taken notice of, 
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and ceaſing to be repeated, do quite wear out; ſo that 
ſome years after there is no more notion nor memory 
of colours left in their minds, than in thoſe of people 
born blind. The memory in ſome men, it is true, is 
very tenacious, even to a miracle; but yet there ſeems 
to be a conſtant decay of all our ideas, even of thoſe 
which are ſtruck au „and in minds the moſt reten- 
tive; ſo that if they be not ſometimes renewed by re- 
peated exerciſe of the ſenſes, or reflection on thoſe kinds 
of objects which at firſt occaſioned them, the print 
wears out, and at laſt there remains nothing to be ſeen. 
Thus the ideas, as well as children, of our youth, often 
die before us; and our minds repreſent to us thoſe 
tombs, to which we are approaching, where, though 
the braſs and marble remain, yet the inſcriptions are 
effaced by time, and the imagery ,qmoulders away. 
The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading co- 
ours; and if not ſometimes refreſhed, vaniſh and diſ- 
appear. How much the conſtitution of our bodies, 
and the make of our animal ſpirits are concerned in 
this, and whether the temper of the brain make this 
difference, that in ſome it retains the characters drawn 
on it like marble, in others like freeſtone, and in others 
little better than ſand ; I ſhall not here inquire : though - 
it may ſeem probable, that the conſtitution of the body 
does ſometimes influence the memory; ſince we often- 
times find a diſeaſe quite ſtrip the mind of all its 
ideas, and the flames of a fever in a few days cal- 
cine all thoſe images to duſt' and confufion, which 
| feemed to be as lafting as if graved in marble. _ 

ni 56. Conſtantly repeated Ideas can ſcarce be loft. 
Bor concerning the ideas themſelves it is eaſy to re- 
d mark, that ele that are ofteneft . refreſhed (amon 

n which are thoſe that are pe ne into the mind by 
Ss more ways than one), by a frequent return of the 
e objects or actions that produced them, fx themſelves 
e in the memory, and remain © cleareſt and longeſt 
ir | there: And therefore thoſe which are of the origi- 
nal qualities of bodies, viz. ſolidity, extenſion, figure, 
f, | motion, and ref, and __ that almoſt conſtantly affect 
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our bodies, as Heat and cold; and thoſe which are the 


and number, which almoſt every object that affects our 
ſenſes, every thought which employs our minds, bring 
along with them: Theſe, I ſay, and the like ideas, are 
ſeldom quite Joſt, whilſt the mind retains any ide 

oo Ea SN Sl. | En 
' $ 7. In remembering, the Mind is often active. 
In this ſecondary perception, as I may ſo call it, or 
viewing again the ideas that are lodged in the memory, 
the mind is oftentimes more than barely paſſive ; the ap- 
pearances of thoſe dormant pictures depending ſome- 
times on the will. The mind very often ſets itſelf on 


the eye of the ſoul upon it; though ſometimes too they 
ſtart up in our minds of their own accord, and offer 
-themſelves to the underſtanding ; and very often are 
rouſed and tumbled out of their dark cells into open 
- day-light, by ſome turbulent and tempeſtuous paſſions: 
Our affections bringing ideas to our memory, which 
had otherwiſe lain quiet and unreguarded. This far- 


they are not only (as the word revive imports) none of 
them new ones; but alſo that the mind takes notice of 
them, as of a former impreſſion, and renews its. ac- 
3 with them, as with ideas it had known be- 


all conſtantly in view, yet in remembrance they are 
_ conſtantly known to be ſuch as have been formerly im- 


the underſtanding. 


A 5 9 8. The Defects in the Memory, Oblivion and Shwneſs, 


1 MEMORY, in an intellectual creature, is neceſfary in 
the next degree to perception. It is of ſo great mo- 


— —— — ——— OR 
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thoughts, reaſonings, and knowledge, could not pro- 


C ced beyond preſent objects, were it not for the aſſiſt- 


Wy ee * — 


affections of all kinds of beings, as exiftence, duration, 


work in ſearch of ſome hidden idea, and turns as it were 


ther is to be obſerved concerning idea lodged in the 
memory, and upon occaſion revived by the mind, that 


fore. So that though ideas formerly imprinted are not 


printed, i. e. in view, and taken notice of before by 


q | ment, that where it is wanting, all the reſt of our fa- 
I culties are in a great meaſure uſeleſs: And we in our 
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ance of our memories, wherein there may be ' 7209 de- 
ects. | ee: | RO | 
Y Fir/t, That it Joſes the idea quite, and ſo far it pro- 
duces perfect ignorance. For ſince we can knowW- no- 
thing farther Mir we have the idea of it, when that 
is gone, we are in perfect ignorance. a 
Secondly, That it moves ſlowly, and retrieves not the 4 
ideas that it has, and are laid up in ſtore, quick enauug . 
to ſerve the mind upon occaſions. - This, if- it be to 3 
a ar _ is /upidity ; and he, who through this? — 3 
default in his memory, has not the ideas that are really. 
preſerved there ready at hand, when need and occa- 
ſion calls for them, were almoſt as good be without 
them quite, ſince they ſerve him to little purpoſe. 
The dull man, who loſes the opportunity whilſt he 
is ſeeking in his mind for thofe eas that ſhould ſerve 
his turn, is not much more happy in his knowledge 
than one that is perfectly ignorant. It is the buſi- 
neſs therefore of the memory to furniſh to the mind 
choſe dormant ideas which it has preſent occaſion for ;. 
in the having them ready at hand. on all occaſions, 
| conſiſts that which we call invention, fancy, and quick 
neſs of parts. 


THEsE are defects, we may obſerve, in the memory of 

5 one man compared with another. There is another de- 

| feat which we may conceive to be in the memory of 
man in general, compared with ſome ſuperior created 
intellectual beings, which in this faculty may ſo far ex- 
cel man, that they may have conſtantly in view the I 

whole ſcene of all their former actions, wherein” no 

one of the thoughts they have ever had may ſlip out of 1 
; their fight... The e ee of God, who knows all 

l things paſt, preſent, and to come, and to whom the 

. ang e of men's hearts always lie open, may ſatisfy: 

Jus of the poſlibility. of this. For who can doubt but 

God may communicate to thoſe glorious ſpirits, his im- 

- F mediate attendants, any of his perfeCtions, in what 

proportion he pleaſes, as far as created finite beings can: 

2 be capable ? It is N f that prodigy of. parts, 
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Monſieur Paſcal, that, till the decay of his health had mu 
impaired his memory, he forgot nothing of what he had || ga 
done, read, or thought, in any part of his rational age. no! 
This is a privilege ſo little known to moſt men, that it I uſc 
ſeems almoſt incredible to thoſe, who, after the ordi- | ca! 
nary way, meaſure all others by themſelves; but yet, (m 
when conſidered, may help us to enlarge our thoughts © mc 
towards greater perfections of it in ſuperior ranks of | de; 
ſpirits. For this of Mr. Paſcal was ſtill with a narrows no 
neſs that human minds are confined to here, of having be 
reat variety of ideas only by ſucceſſion, not all at once; } eſſ 
Whereas the ſeveral degrees of angels may probably I for 
have larger views, and ſome of them be endowed. wich 
capacities able to retain together, and EY ſet vo 
before them, as in one picture, all their paſt knowledge II. foi 
at once. This, we may conceive, would be no ſmall I wl 
advantage to the knowledge of a thinking man, if all is 
his paſt thoughts and reaſonings could be always pre- 
ſent to him. And therefore we may ſuppoſe it one of 
thoſe ways, wherein the knowledge of ſeparate ſpirits 
may exceedingly. ſurpaſs ours. TE. yt 9 
| 5 | Io. Brutes have Memory, © 
Tris faculty of laying up and retaining the ideas that 
are brought into the mind, feveral other animals ſeem to 
have to a great degree, as well as man. For to paſs by 
other inſtances, birds learning of tunes, and the endea- I 4 
vours one may obſerve in 5 i to hit the notes right, | be 
put it paſt doubt with me that they have perception, ha 
and retain ideas in their memories, and uſe them for pat- U 
terns. For it ſeems to me unpoſlible, that they ſhould ob 
endeayour to conform their voices to notes (as it is plain | lit 
they do), of which they had no ideas. For though b as 
ſould grant ſound may mechanically cauſe a certain | co 
motion of the animal ſpirits, in the brains of thoſe di 
birds, whilſt the tune is actually playing; and that mo- de 
tion may be continued on to the muſcles of the wings, I it 
and ſo the bird mechanically be driven away by certain m 
noiſes, becauſe this may tend to the bird's preſervation: fis 
Yet that can never be ſuppoſed a reaſon why it ſhould in 
cauſe mechanically, either whilſt the tune was playing (| 


. 
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Chap. 10. Of Retention. 2 5 voy. - 
much leſs after it has ceaſed, ſuch a motion in the or- 
| gans of the bird's voice, as ſhould conform it to the 
notes of a foreign ſound, which imitation can be of no 
uſe to the bird's prefervation. But which is more, it 
cannot, with any appearance of reaſon, be ſuppoſed 
(much leſs proved) that birds, without ſenſe and me- 
mory, can approach their notes nearer and nearer by 
degrees to a tune played yeſterday ; which if they have 
no idea of in their memory, is now no where, nor can 
be a pattern for them to imitate, or which any repeated 
eſſays can bring them nearer to. Since there is no fea- 
ſon why the ſound of a pipe ſhould leave traces in their 
brains, which not at firit, but by their after endea- 
vours, ſhould produce the like ſounds; and why the 
ſounds they make themſelves ſhould not make traces 2: 
which they. ſhould follow, as well as thoſe of the pipe, 
is impoſſible to conceive... ä 
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OF DISCERNING, AND OTHER OFERATIONS OF THE 


6 1. No Knowledge without Diſcerning. © 
NoTHERr faculty we may take notice of in our 
minds, is that of diſcerning and diſtinguiſhing 

between the ſeveral ideas it has. It is not enough to 

have a confuſed perception of ſomething in general: 
Unleſs the mind had a diſtinct perception of different 4 
objects and their qualities, it would be capable of very 4 
little knowledge; though the bodies that affect us were 1 
as buſy about us as they are now, and the mind were 
continually employed in thinking. On this faculty of 
diſtinguiſhing one thing from another, depends the evi- 
dence and certainty of ſeveral, even very general propo- 1 
ſitions, which have paſſed for innate truths ; becauſe i 
men overlooking the true cauſe why thoſe propoſitions Y 
find univerſal aſſent, impute it wholly to native uniform 
impreſſions: whereas. it 5 truth depends upon this cleas + 


x 
= 1 \ 


128 Dj cerning. Book IL 
@iſcerning faculty of the mind, whereby it perceives two 
ideas to be the ſame, or different. But of this more here. 


after. 


gp 2. The Difference of Wit and. Judgment. 


How much the imperfection of accurately diſcrimi. 


nating ideas one from another, lies either in the dul- 
neſs or faults of the organs of ſenſe; or want of acute- 
neſs, exerciſe or attention in the underſtanding; or 
haſtineſs and precipitancy, natural to ſome tempers, I 
will not here examine : It ſuffices to take notice, that 
this is one of the operations, that the mind may reflect 
on and obſerve in itſelf. It is of that conſequence to 
its other knowledge, that ſo far as this faculty is in it- 
ſelf dull, or not rightly made uſe of for the diſtinguiſh» 


ijng one thing from another; ſo far our notions are con- 


— 


fuſed, and our reaſon and judgment diſturbed or miſ- 
led. If in having our ideas in the memory ready at 


Band,  confiſts quickneſs of parts; in this of having 


Pl 


them unconfuſed, and being able nicely to diſtinguiſh 
one thing from another, where there is but the leaſt. 
difference, conſiſts, in a great meaſure, the exactneſs of 
judgment, and clearneſs of reaſon, which is to be ob- 
ſerved in one man above another. And hence perhaps 
may be given ſome reaſon of that common obſervation, 


that men, who have a great deal of wit, and prompt 
memories, have not always the cleareſt judgment, or 


deepeſt reaſon : For wi lying moſt in the aſſemblage of 
Fleas, and putting thoſe together with quickneſs 1 va- 
riety, wherein can be found any reſemblance or con- 
gruity, thereby to make up pleaſant pictures, and agree- 
able viſions in the fancy; judgment, on the contrary, 


lies quite on the other ſide, in feparating carefully one 
from another,, ideas wherein can be found the leaſt dif- 


ference, thereby to avoid being miſled by ſimilitude, and 
by affinity to take one thing for another. This is a way 


of proceeding quite contrary to metaphor and alluſion, 
wherein for the moſt part lies that entertainment and 


pleaſantry of wit, which ſtrikes ſo lively on the fancy, 
and therefore is ſo acceptable to all people; becauſe" its 
beauty appears at firſt ſight, and there is requized-no 


labour of thought to examine what truth or reaſon there 
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gaiety of the fancy: And it is a kind of an affront 0 4 | | 
To the well diſtinguiſhing our ideas, it chiefly contri- 


| ferent occaſions, and fo ſeem to err. For though a man 


idea of bitter in that man's mind would be as clear and 


gall. Nor does it make any. more confuſion between 


ſpect of extent, degrees, time, place, or any other cir- 


ideas, and is that upon which depends all that large 


How far brutes partake in this faculty, is not eaſy to de- 
termine; J imagine they have it not in any great degree: - 
For though they probably have ſeveral 
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Chap. 11. Diſcerning. 1h - 
is in it. The mind, without looking any farther, reſts 8 
ſatisfied with the agreeableneſs of the picture, and the 


go about to examine it by the ſevere rules of truth and 
good reaſon; whereby it appears that it conſiſts in 
ſomething that is not perfectly conformable to them. 

3. Clearneſs alone hinders Confiſſon.. 


butes, they be clear and determinate : And when the 
are ſo, it will not breed any confuſion or miſtake about 
them, though the ſenſes ſhould (as ſometimes they do)- 
convey them from the ſame object differently, on dif- 


in a fever ſhould from ſugar have a bitter taſte, which 
at another time would produce a ſweet one; yet the 


diſtinct from the iden of ſweet, as if he had taſted only 


the two ideas of ſweet and bitter, that the fame ſort of 
body produces at one time one, and at another time an- 
other idea by the taſte, than it makes a confuſion in 
two ideas of white and ſweet, or white and round, that 


cumſtances, is another operation of the mind about its 


tribe of ideas, comprehended under relation ; which of 

how vaſt-an extent it-is, I--ſhall have occaſion to conſi- 

der he r ᷑ 7¾ ne 
85: Brutes compare but imperfectl . 3 
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enough, yet it ſeems to me to be the prerogative of hu-. 
man underſtanding, when it has ſufficiently diſtinguiſh». 


ed any ideas, fo as to perceive them to be perfectiy dif- 


— 


ider in what circumſtances they are capable to be com- 
pared: And therefore, I think, beaſts compare not their 
2deas farther than ſome ſenſible circumſtances annexed 


_ ferent, and ſo conſequently two, to caſt about and con- 


to the objects themſelves. The other power of com- 


- Paring, which may be obſerved in men, belonging to 
general ideas, and uſeful only to abſtract reaionings, 
we may probably conjecture beaſts have not. of 

ok 9 6. Compounding. 5 
Ix next operation we may obſerve in the mind about 
its ideas, is COMPOSITION ; whereby it puts toge- 
ther ſeveral of thoſe ſimple ones it has received from 
ſenſation and refleQtion, and combines them inte com- 


plex ones. Under this of ere may be reckon- 
7 ; herein though the 


ed > alſo that of ENLARGIN 
compoſition does not fo much appear as in more com- 
plex ones, yet it is nevertheleſs a putting ſeveral idea: 
together, though of the ſame kind. Thus, by adding 
ſeveral units together, we make the idea of a dozen; 
and putting together the repeated ideas of ſeveral perch- 
es, we frame that of a furlong. SEN 
$7... Brutes compound but little. 
IN this alſo, I ſuppoſe, brutes come far ſhort of men: 
For though they take in, and retain together ſeveral 
combinations of ſimple ideas ; as, poſſibly, the ſhape, 
ſmell, and. voice of his maſter, make up the complex 
idea a dog has of him, or rather are ſo many diſtinct 
marks, whereby he knows him; yet I do not chad ey 
do.. of themſelves ever compound them, and make com- 
bree : And, perhaps, even where we think they 
Have complex ideas, it is only one ſimple one that di- 
rects them in the knowledge of ſeveral things, which 


pofſibly they diſtinguiſh leſs by their 6ght than we ima- 


gine: For I have been eredi 4 informed, that a bitch 


” © will nurſe, play with, and be fond of young foxes, as; || 
much as, and in place of her puppies, if you can but 
| get them. once to ſuck her ſo long, that her milk may 
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Chaps 11. Diſcerning. 13 
u-go through them. And thoſe animals, which have a 
h. numerous brood of young ones at once, appear not to 
f. have any knowledge of their number: for though they 
n= are mightily concerned for any of their young that are 
1 
ir 
d 
l. 
0 
55 


taken from them whilſt they are in fight or hearing 

yet if one or two of them be ſtolen from them in their 

abſence, or without noiſe, they appear not to miſs them, 

or to have any ſenſe that their number is leſſened. 

r 0 020 a 
Wren children have, by repeated ſenſations,” got ideas 
fixed in their memories, they begin, by degrees, to 

I learn the uſe of ſigns. And when they have got the 

t: kill to apply the organs of ſpeech to the framing of ar- 

-. | ticulate ſounds, they begin to make /e of 2vords,.to fig- 

1. nify their ideas to others. Theſe verbal figns they ſome- 


times borrow from others, and. ſometimes make them 


I ſelves, as one may obſerve among the new and unuſual - 2 
names children. often give to things in their firſt uſe ß 
-- | nguage. 1 | 2 _ 

£ „ 99. Abſtracting. 1 
Tax uſe of words then being to ſtand as outward marxkss 
of dur internal ideas, and thoſe. zdeas being taken from 


particular things, if every particular idea that we take 
in ſhould have a diſtin& name, names muſt be endleſss. 
To prevent this, the mind makes the particular ident, 
received from particular objects, to become. general; 
which is done by conſidering them as they are in the 
mind ſuch appearances, ſeparate from all other exiſt= - 
ences,. and the circumſtances of real exiſtence, as time, 
place, or any other. concomitant ideas. This is called 
- | ABSTRACTION, whereby ideas; taken from particu= - — 
har beings, become general repreſentatives of all of the 
I fame kind, and their names general names, applicable 
to whatever exiſts. conformable to fuch abſtract ident. 
7 Such preciſe naked appearances in the mind, without 
- | coniidering how, whence, or with what others they - 
came there, the r e oper ke up (with names = 
; | commonly. annexed to them), as the ſtandards to rank - : 
I real exiſtences into ſorts, as. they agree with theſe pat= = 73 
terns, and to demominate them accordingly. Thus the 


— 
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fame colour being obſerved to-day in chalk or ſnows 


which the mind yeſterday received from milk, it. con- 
ſiders that appearance alone makes it a repreſentative of 
all of that kind; and having given it the name vhite. Þ 


eſs, it by that ſound ſignifies the ſame quality, where. 
ſoever to be imagined or met with: And thus univer- 
ſals, whether ideas or terms, are made. 5 

1 $ 10. Brutes abſtract not. 
Ix it may be doubted, whether beats compound and 
enlarge their ideas that way to any degree; this, I 
think, I may be poſitive in, that the power of abſtract. 

ing is not at all in them; and that the having of gene- 
ral ideas, is that which puts a perfect diſtinction be- 
twixt man and brutes, and is an excellency which the 
faculty of brutes do by no means attain to. For it is 
evident we obſerve no footſteps in them, of making 
uſe of general ſigns for univerſal ideas; from which we, 
have reaſon to imagine, that they have not the faculty. 
of abſtracting, or making general ideas, ſince they have 
no uſe of words, or any e general ſigns. N 


11. : 
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Non can it be imputed to their want of fit organs to 


frame articulate ſounds, that they have no uſe or know- 


ledge of general words; ſince many of them, we find, 


can faſhion. ſuch ſounds, and pronounce words diſtinct- 
Iy enough, but never with any ſuch application. And. 
on the other ſide, men. who through ſome defect in the 
organs. want words, yet fail not to expreſs their univer- 
ſal ideas by ſigns, which ſerve them inſtead of general. 
words; a faculty. which we ſee beaſts come ſhort in. 
And therefore I think we may ſuppoſe, that it is in this 
that the ſpecies. of brutes are diſcriminated from man; 
and it is that proper difference wherein they are, wholly. 
ſeparated, 14s which at laſt widens to ſo vaſt a ait 

tance: For if they have any ideas at all, and are not, 
bare machines (as ſome would have them), we cannot 
deny them to have ſome reaſon. It ſeems as evident to 
me, that they do ſome of them in certain inſtances rea- 
ſon, as that they have ſenſe ; but it is only in particu- 
har idear, juſt as they received them from their ſenſes. 
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Chap. 11. Diſcerning. . 


They are the beſt of them tied up within thoſe narrow 
bounds, and have not (as I think) the faculty to enlarge 


them by any kind of ab/ffradtivn. 


$ 12. Idiot and Madmen. 1 


How far idiots are concerned in the want or weakneſs of 
any, or all of the foregoing faculties, an exact obſer- 


vation of their ſeveral ways of faltering would no doubt 


diſcover : For thoſe who either perceive but dully, or 
retain the ideas that come into their minds but ill, who 


cannot readily excite or compound them, will have little 
matter to think on. Thoſe who cannot diſtinguiſh, 
compare and abſtract, would hardly be able to under= 
ſtand and make uſe of language, or judge or reafon to 
any tolerable degree; but only a little and imperfe&aly 
about things preſent, and very familiar to their ſenſes. 
And, indeed, any of the forementioned faculties, if 
wanting, or out of order, produce ſuitable defects in 
men's underſtandings and knowledge. | 
SIT Is 

IN fine, the defects in ode IE" ſeem to proceed from 

and motion in the intellec-  - 
ey are deprived of reaſon ;, 


tual faculties, whereby 


| whereas madmen, on the other fide, ſeem to ſuffer by 


the other extreme: for they do not appear to me to 
have loſt the faculty of reaſoning ; but having joined 
together ſome ideas very wrongly, they miſtake them. 
for truths, and they err as men do that argue right from 
wrong principles. For by the violence of their imagi- 
nations, having taken their fancies for realities, they 
make right deductions from them. Thus you ſhall 
find a diſtracted man. fancying himſelf a king, with a 
right inference require ſuitable attendance, reſpect, and. 
obedience :. Others, who have thought themſelves made 
of glaſs, have uſed the caution neceſſary to ' preſerve 


| ſuch brittle bodies. Hence it comes to paſs, that a 


man who is. very ſober, and of a.right underſtanding in 
all other things, may in one particular be as frantic as 
any in bedlam,; if either by any ſudden. very {trang im- 
preſſion, or long fixing his fancy upon one ſort of 
thoughts, incoherent ideas have been cemented together 
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_ ſo powerfully, as to remain united. « But where are Mos 


Denz 


grees of madneſs, as of folly; the diſorderly jumbling 
ideas together, is in ſome more, and ſome leſs. Ts ſhort, 
herein ſeems to lie the difference between idiots and 
madmen, that madmen put wrong ideas together, and 
fo make wrong propoſitions, but argue and reaſon right 
from them; but idiots make very few or no I 


| tions, and reaſon ag at all. 


Method. 


* Tarr, I thinks are tie firſt faculties and operatives of 


the mind, which it makes uſe of in underſtanding; and 
though they are exercifed about all its ideas in general, 
yet the inſtances I have hitherto given have been chiefly. 
in ſimple ideas: And I have ſubjoined the explication - 
of theſe facultics of the mind to that of ſimple 7deas, . 
before I come to what I have to ſay concermng com- 
plex ones, for theſe following reaſons: 

Firſt, Becauſe ſeveral of theſe faculties being exer- 


- ciſed at firſt principally about ſimple ideas, we might, 
dy following nature in its ordinary method, trace and 
diſeover them in their riſe, progrels, and gradual im-- 


= provements. | 


Secondly, Becauſe obſerving the faculties of the mind 4 


how they operate about ſimple ideas, which are uſually, 


in moſt men's minds, much more clear, preciſe, and 


diſtinct than complex ones, we may the better examine 


and learn how the mind abſtracts, denominates, com- 
pares and exerciſes its other operations about thoſe 
which are complex „wherein we are much more liable - 


ta miſtake... 


e's Becauſe” theſe very options of the mind 


about ideas, received from ſenſation, are themſelves, 
when reflected on, another ſet of ideas, derived from 
' that other ſource of our knowledge which I call reflec- -- 


tion, and therefore fit to be. conſidered in this place af- 


ter the ſimple idea: of ſenſation. Of compounding, ., 
comparing, abſtracting, &c. I have but juſt ſpoken, , 
having occaſion to treat of them more at kerze in other 
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capable of; wherein I muſt appeal to experience ang” 
obſervation, whether- I am in the right : The beſt way 
to come to truth, being to examine things as really they 


are, and not to conclude they are as we fancy of out- 


ſelves, or have been taught by others to imagine. 
S 16. Appeal to Experience. | . 
To deal truly, this is the only way that Jean diſcover, . 
whereby the ideas of things are brought into the under/tand-. 
ing If other men have either innate ideas, or mfuſed.. 
principles, they have reaſon to enjoy them; and if they 
are ſure of it, it is impoſſible for others to deny them 
the privilege that wy [em above their neighbours. F* 
can ſpeak but of what I find in myſelf, and is agree- 
able to thoſe notions z which, if we will examine the 
whole courſe. of men in their ſeveral ages, countries, 
and educations, ſeem to depend on thoſe foundations 
which I have laid, and to correſpond with this method. 
in all the parts and degrees thereof. EY: 

| 9 17. Dark Room + | 
I PRETEND not to teach, but to inquire, and therefore - 
cannot but confeſs here again, that external and inter 
nal ſenſation are the only paſſages that. I can find of 


knowledge to the underſtanding. Theſe alone, as far 


as I can diſcover, are the windows by which light is let 
into this dark room: For methinks the underſtanding 1s... 
not much unlike a cloſet wholly ſhut from light, with 
only ſome. little opening left, to let in external viſible 
reſemblances, or ideas of things without: Would the 
pictures coming into ſuch a dark room but ſtay there, 
and lie ſo orderly as to be found upon occaſion, it would 
very much reſemble the underſtanding of a man in re- 
ference to all objects of ſight, and the ideas of them. 
"Theſe are my gueſſes concerning the means whereby 


the underſtanding comes to have and retain ſimple idenf, 
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136 
and the modes of them, with ſome other operations 
about them. I proceed now to examine ſome of theſe 
imple ideat, and their modes, a little more particularly. 
OF COMPLEX IDEAS. 
9 1. Made by the Mind out of ſimple ones. 
TXTE have hitherto conſidered thoſe ideas, in the: 
; reception whereof the mind is only paſſive, 
which are thoſe ſimple ones received from ſenſation and 
refletion before mentioned, whereof the mind cannot 
make one to. itſelf, nor have any idea which does not 
wholly conſiſt of them. But as the mind is wholly paſ- 
five in the reception of all its ſimple ideas, fo it exerts. 
ſeveral acts of its own, whereby. out of. its ſimple ideas, 
as the materials and foundations of the reſt, the other 
are framed. The acts of the mind, wherein it exerts 
its power over its ſimple ideas, are chiefly. theſe three: 


1 


1. Combining ſeveral ſimple ideas into one compound 


one, and thus all complex ideas are made. 2. The 


gfecond is bringing two idea, whether ſimple or com- 
plex, together, and ſetting them by one another, ſo as. 
to take a view of them at once, without uniting them - 


into one; by which way it gets all its ideas. of relations. 
3. The. third, is ſeparating them. from all other ideas. 


that accompany, them in their real exiſtence ; this is- 
called ab/traFion :- And thus all its general ideas are: 


made. This ſhows. man's power, and its way of ope-- 
ration, to be much what the ſame in the material and 


intellectual world. For the materials in both being 


ſuch as he has no power. over, either to make or deſtroy,, 
all that man can do is either: to unite them together, or 
to ſet them by one another, or wholly ſeparate them. 
L ſhall. here begin with the firſt of theſe in the conſi- 
deration of complex ideas, and come to the other two. 
in their due places. As ſin: ple ideas are qbſerved. to ex- 


iſt in ſeveral combinations united together, ſo the mind 
has a power to conſider ſeveral of them united together 
3 | : : PS” Is 5 i : | I | 
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Chap. 12. ** Campiixe beat”, ©. ay: 
as one idea; and that not only as they are united in ex 
ternal objects, but as itſelf has joined them. Hear 
* | thus made up of ſeveral ſimple ones put together, I call =_ 
| complex ; ſuch as are beauty, gratitude, a man, an army, = 
the univerſe; which - though complicated of various | 
ſimple ideas, er complex ideas made up of ſimple ones, 
yet are, when the mind pleaſes, conſidered each by it- 
{elf as one entire thing, and ſignified by one name. 
6:2, Made voluntary. 
IN this faculty of repeating and joining together its 
ideas, the mind has great power in varying and multi- 
plying the objects of its thoughts, infinitely beyond 
what ſenſation or reflection furniſhed it with; but all this 
ſtill confined to thoſe ſimple ideas which it received from 
thoſe two ſources, and which are the ultimate mate- 
rials of all its compoſitions : For ſimple ideas are all 
from things themſelves, and of theſe the mind can have 
no more, nor other than what are ſuggeſted to it. It 
can have no other ideas of ſenſible qualities than what 
come from without by the ſenſes, nor any ideas of other 3 
kind of operations of a thinking ſubſtance, than what - 8 
it finds in itſelf; but when it has once got theſe fimple _ ü 
ideas, is not confined barely to obſervation, and W-What 
offers itſelf from without: fe can, by its own power; 
put together thoſe „ideas it has, and make new complex 
ones, which it never received ſo united. | 
'$ 3- Are either Modes, Subſtances, or Relations. 1 
COMPLEX ideas, however compounded and decome 
pounded, though their number be infinite, and the va- 
riety endleſs, wherewith they fill and entertain the 
thoughts of men; yet, I think, they may be all re- 
duced under theſe three heads. | „ 
I. Moder. e TER 
2. Subſtances,” 3 3 
3. Relations. 5 


* * 2 732” iy 


, Wa. Modtt. - | „ 
» FIRST, modes 1 call ſuch complex ideas, which however — | 
compounded, contain not in them the ſuppoſition of ſubs 
- fiſting by themſelves, but are conſidered as dependances 
on, or affections of ſubſtances; ſuch are the ideas ſig- 
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nified by the words triangle, gratitude, murder, Sc: 


And if in this I uſe the word mode in ſomewhat a dif- 


ferent ſenſe from its ordinary fignification, I beg 3 
don; it being unavoidable in diſcourſes, differing from 


the ordinary received notions, either to make new 
Words, or to uſe old words in ſomewhat a new ſignifi- 
- cation ; The latter whereof, in our preſent caſe, is per- 


haps the more tolerable of the two. 
' $ 5. Simple and mixed Modes. 


Or theſe moder, there are two ſorts which deſerve dis 
ſtinct conſideration : Firff, There are ſome which are 


only variations, or different combinations of the ſame 


fimple idea, without the mixture of any other, as a do- F 


ꝛen or ſcore ; which are nothing but the ideas of ſo ma- 


ny diſtinct units added together: And theſe I call imple 
4 within the bounds of one 


modes, as being containe 


P 


' Secondly, There are others compounded of ſimple 


" 4deas of ſeveral kinds, put together to make one com- 


plex one; v. g. beauty, conſiſting of a certain compoſi» 
tion of coiour and figure, cauſing delight in the be- 
holder; theft, which being the concealed chang of the 


poſſeſſion of any thing, without the conſent of the pro- | 


prietor, contains, as is viſible, a combination of ſeve- 
ral ideas of ſeveral kinds: And theſẽ I call mixed mades. 


96. . watgj" angle or collective. 1 


SECONDLY, The ideas of ſubſtances are ſuch combina- 
tions or ſimple ideas, as are taken to repreſent diſtinct 


particular things ſubſiſting by themſelves ; in which the 


{uppoſed or confuſed idea of ſubſtance, ſuch as it is, is 
always the firſt and chief. Thus if to ſubſtance be 


joined the ſimple idea of a certain dull whitiſh colour, 


with certain degrees of weight, hardneſs, ductility, and 


fuſibility, we have the idea of lead, and a combination 


of the ideas of a certain ſort of figure, with the powers 
of motion, thought, and reaſoning, joined to ſubſtance, 
make the ordinary idea of a man. Now of ſubſtances 


1 


1 ces, 185 they exilt ſeparately, as of q man Or 4 Heep; 
5 the other of ſeveral of thoſe put together, as an army 
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alſo there are two ſorts of ideas, one of ſingle ſubſtan» 


1 
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ce. WY men, or flock of ſheep : Which colleSive ideas of ſe- 
i JB yeral ſubftances thus put together, are as much each 5 i 


r= them one ſingle idea, as that of a man, or an unit. 

m 6 7. Relation. i. _ 
w TI DET, The laſt ſort of complex Les is that we 
f- call relation, which conſiſts in the conſideration and 
r- comparing one idea with another. Of theſe ſeveral N 1 


we ſhall treat in their order. 
; $ 8. The alſtruſst Ideas from the tw9 Siren 5 
* Ir we trace the progreſs of our minds, and with atten- 
e || tion obſerve how it repeats, adds together, and unites. 
e its fimple ideas received from ſenſation or reflection, it 
VwWoill lead us farther than at firſt perhaps we ſhould have 
- imagined. And I believe we ſhall find, if we warily 
4 obſerve the originals of our notions, that even the moſt F 
: ahſtruſe ideas, how remote ſoever they may feem from 
| ſenſe, or from any operation of our own minds, are 
pet only ſuch as the e frames to itſelf, bg 
- F repeating and joining ther * that it had either 1 
from objects lienſes o. or from its own operations about 1 
. FF them: So. that thoſe even large and abſtract ideas, ore 
derived from fenſation or reflection, being no other that - «= 
what the mind, by the ordinary uſe of its own faculties, 
employed about bas received from objects of ſenſe, or 
from the operations it obſerves in elf about them, 
may and does attain unto. This I ſhall endeavour to 
ſhow in the ideas we have of ſpace, time, and infinity, 
and ſome few others, that Re the moſt remote from Ta 
thoſe Rn 


CH AP. XIII. 


or SIMPLE : MODES, AND FIRST OF THE SIMPLE MODES 
Te OF SPACE. — 


F. Simple Modes. 
Movon in the foregoing part I have often men-- 
| tioned ſimple iZcas, which are truly the mate 
rials of all our knowledge; yet having treated of them 


. Foy and in the way that they come into the mind, 
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140 Simple Modes of Space. Book II. 
than as diſtinguiſhed from others more compounded, it 
will not be perhaps amiſs to take a view of ſome of 

them again under this conſideration, and examine thoſe 

different modifications of the ſame idea; which the mind 
either finds in things exiſting, or is able to make witht #4 
in itſelf, without the help of any extrinſical object, or 

ay foreign fuggeſtiom. 17 

Tlhoſe modifications of any one fimple idea (which, as 
has been ſaid, I call ſimple modes) are as perfectly dif- 
© ferent and diſtinct zdeas in the mind, as thoſe of the 

_— greateſt diſtance and contrariety. For the idea of tau 

= 3s as diſtinct from that of one, as blueneſe from heat, or 

either of them from any number: And yet it is made 
up only of that ſimple idea of an unit repeated; and re- 
petitions of this kind joined together, make thoſe diſtinct 
femple modes, of a dozen, a groſs, a million. 
f ie of Spock; 1 
I SHALL begin with the ſimple idea of ſpace. I have 
3 {howed above, chap. 4. that we get the idea of ſpace, 
both by our fight and touch; which, I think, is ſo evi- 
_ dent, that it would be as needleſs to go to prove that 


men perceive, by their fight, a diſtance between bodies 
F = of different colours, or between the parts of the ſame 
_ body, as that they fee colours themſelyes ; nor is it leſs | 
obvious, that they can do ſo in the dark by feeling and 
= $ 3. Space and Extenſion. | 
Tus ſpace conſidercd barely in length between any two 
_ © beings, without conſidering any thing elſe between 
— them, is called —_ if conſidered in length, breadth, 
and thickneſs, I think it may be called capacity. The 
term extenſion is uſually applied to it, in what manner 
; ſoever conſidered. 5 . „„ 
. 8 5 Immenſity. > | 
Eacn different diſtance is a different. modification of 
pace; and each idea of any different diſtance or ſpace is a 
Fo © frmple mode of this idea. Men, for the uſe, and by the 
cuſtom of meaſuring, ſettle in their minds the ideas of 
1 certain ſtated lengths, ſuch as are an inch, foot, yards. 
=. fathom, mile, diameter of the earth, &c. Which are ſo 
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Chap. 13. Simple Modes of Space 1 
many diſtinct ideas made up only of ſpace. When any 
ſuch ſtated lengths or meaſures of ſpace are made fami- 
liar to men's thoughts, they can in their minds repeat. q 
them as often as they will without mixing or joining to 
them the idea of body, or any thing elſe ; and frame tg 
themſelves the ideas of long, ſquare, or cubic, ,; GN 
yards, or fathoms, here amongſt the bodies of the uni» * = 
verſe, or elſe beyond the utmoſt bounds of all bodiesy _ 
and by adding theſe {till one to another, enlarge their 
idea of ſpace as much as, they pleaſe. This power of 
repeating, or doubling any idea we have of any diſtance, 
and adding it to the former as often as we will, with- 
out being ever able to come to any ſtop or ſtint, let uus 
enlarge it as much as we will, is that which gives us 
the idea of immenfitys 1 
| C . 
MW THERE is another modification of this idea, which is 
nothing but the relation which the parts of the termi- 
| nation of. extenſion, or circumſcribed ſpace, have a- 
- KW mongſt themſelves. This the touch diſcovers in ſen- 
üble bodies, whole extremities come within our reach; 
and the eye takes both from bodies and colours, whoſe = 
Ea boundaries are within its view: Where obſerving how 7 
the extremities terminate either in ſtraight lines, which = 
meet at diſcernible angles, or in-crooked lines, wherein” 
no angles can be perceived, by conſidering theſe as they 
relate to one another, in all parts of the extremities of © 
any body or ſpace, it has. that idea we call figure, which 
_ affords to the mind infinite variety. For beſides the 
/ vaſt number of different figures that do really exiſt in 
the coherent maſſes of matter, the ſtock that the mind 
has in its power, by varying the idea of ſpace, and 
thereby making ſtill new compoſitions, by repeating its 
own ideas, and joining them as it pleaſes, is perfectly * XY 
inexhauſtible: And ſo it can multiply figures in imfi= * 


nitum. 
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Pon the mind having a power to repeat the idea of aun 
length directly ſtretched out, and join it to another in 
JF Zthe fame direction, which is to double the length of 
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7:42 Simple Modder of Space. B ook II. 
that ſtraight line, or elſe join it to another with what 


inclination it thinks fit, and ſo make what ſort of angles 
it pleaſes ; and 5 able alſo to ſhorten any line it 
imagines, by taking from it one half, or one fourth, or 
what part it pleaſes, without being able to come to an 
end of any ſuch diviſions, it can make an angle of any 
bigneſs: So alfo the lines that are its ſides, of what 
length it pleaſes; which joining again to other lines of 
different lengths and at different angles, till it has who 
ly. encloſed any ſpace, it is evident, that it can multi- 
ply figures both in their ſhape and capacity in infinitum; 
all which are but ſo many different ſimpls modes of ſpace. 
The ſame that it can do with ſtraight lines, it can do 
alſo with crooked, or crooked and ſtraight together; 
and the ſame it can do in lines, it can alſo in ſuperfi- 7 
cies ;- By which we may be led into farther thoughts of 
the endleſs variety of figures, that the mind has a power 
to make, and thereby to multiply the /imple' modes of 


Axor idea coming under this head, and belonging 
_ to this tribe, is that we call place: As in ſimple ſpace, 
_ we conſider the relation of diſtance between any two 
bodies or points; fo in our idea of place, we confider the 
relation of diſtance betwixt any thing, and any two or 
more points, which are conſidered as keeping the ſame 
diſtance one with another, and ſo conſidered as at reſt : 
for when we find any thing at the ſame diſtance now, 
Which it was yeſterday from any two or more points, 
which have not fince changed their diſtance one with 
another, and with which we then compared it, we ” 
— it hath kept the ſame place; but if it hath ſenſibly a 
_ tered its diſtance, with either of thoſe points, we ſay 
it hath changed its place: Though, vulgarly - ſpeaking, 
in the eommon notion of place, we do not always ex- 
| -—aQly obſerve the diſtance from preciſe points; but 
from larger portions of ſenſible objects, to which we 
E _ =. confider- the thing placed to bear relation, and its diſ- 
tance from which we have ſomg reaſon to obſerve, * 
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Tavs, a company of cheſſmen ſtanding on the ſame 
ſquares of the cheſsboard, where we left them, we ſay 


they are all in the ſame place, or unmoved ; though per- 


haps the cheſs-board hath been in the mean time carried 


the ſame diftance one with another. The cheſs 
we alſo ſay, is in the /ame place it was, if it remain in 


the ſame part of the cabin, though perhaps the ſhip, 


which it is in, fails all the while: And the ſhip is ſaid 


to be in the /ame place, ſuppoling it kept the ſame diſ- 
tance with the parts of the neighbouring land; though 


perhaps the earth hath turned round: And fo both 


cheſſmen, and board, and ſhip, have every one changed. 


place, in reſpect of remoter bodies, which have kept the 
dice 


ame diſtance one with another. But yet the diſtance 
from certain parts of the board, being that Which de- 
termines the place of the. cheſſmen; and the diſtance 


from the fixed parts of the cabin (with which we made 


the compariſon) being that which determined the place 


of the cheſsboard; and the fixed parts of the earth, 


that by which we determined the place of the ſhip; 


theſe things may be ſaid to be in the /ame place in thoſe. 


143. 
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. out of one room into another, becauſe we compared * - 
them only to the parts of the cheſsboard, which keen 
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reſpects : Though their diſtance from ſome other things, : 


which in this matter we did not conſider, being varied, 
they have undoubtedly changed place in that reſpect, and 
we. ourſelves ſhall think ſo, when we have occaſion to 


Vai 


compare them with thoſe other. 


another purpoſe, would better determine the place of the 


_ lame wa Thus in the cheſsboard the uſe of the d. 
| /gration of the place of each cheſſman, being determin- 
„„ 38 33 + 1 incl de 
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BuT this modification of diſtance, we call place, being 
made by men, for their common uſe, that by it they © 
might be able to deſign the particular poſition of thing, 
where they had occaſion for ſuch deſignation z men 
conſider and determine of this place, by reference to 
thoſe adjacent things which beſt ſerved to their preſent. _ 
purpoſe, without conſidering other things, which, to 
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144 Simple Modes of Space. Book II. 
ed only within that chequered piece of wood; it would 
} . - croſs that purpoſe, to meaſure. it by any thing elſe; 
But when theſe very cheſſmen are put up in a bag, if 
=_— any one ſhould aſk where the black king is, it would be 
proper to determine the place by the parts of the room it 
was in, and not by the cheſsboard; there being an- 
other uſe of deſigning the place it is now in, than when 
in play it was on the cheſsboard, and ſo muſt be deter- 
mined by other bodies. So if any one ſhould aſk, in 
what place are the verſes, which report the ſtory of N. 
fus and Eurialus, it would be very improper to deter- 
mine this place, by ſaying they were in ſuch a part of 
the earth, or in Bodley's li nat But the right deſigna- 
tion of the place would be by the parts of Vingite 
works; and the proper anſwer would be, That theſe 
verſes were about the middle of the ninth book of his 
ZEneids; and that they have been always conſtantly in 
the ſame place ever ſince Virgil was printed: which is 
true, though the book itſelf hath moved a thouſand 
times; the uſe of the idea of place here, being to kn r 
only in what part of the book that ſtory is, that ſo upon 
o occaſion we may know where to find it, and have re- 
_ courſe to it for our uſe. _T. es” 
—_—  - . 3 § 10. Place. 5 
_ FT our idea of place is nothing elſe but ſuch a rela- 
tive poſition of any thing, as I have before mentioned, 
I think is plain, and will be eaſily admitted, when we 
conſider that we can have no hes of the place of the 
univerſe, though we can of all the parts of it; 
+ becauſe beyond that we have not the idea of any fixed, 
diſtinct, particular beings, in reference to which we 
can imagine it to have any relation of diſtance ; but all 
beyond it is one uniform ſpace or expanſion, wherein 
the mind finds no variety, no marks. For to ſay, that 
_ = the world is ſomewhere, means no more than that it 
Ades exiſt : This, though a phraſe borrowed from place, 
lignifying only its exiſtence, not location; and when 
one can find out, and frame in his mind clearly and di- 
TtinEtly the place of the univerſe, he will be able to 
tell us, whether it moves or ſtands ſtill in the undiſtis- 
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Chap. 13. Simple Mades of Space. 145 
guiſhable inane of inſinite ſpace; though it be true tht 
the word place has ſometimes a more confuſed ſenſe, 
and ſtands for that ſpace which any body takes up; and 
ſo the univerſe is in a place. The idea therefore of 
lace we have by the ſame means that we get the idea of 
ſpace (whereof this is but a particular limited conſi- : 
deration), viz. by our ſight and touch; by either of 
which we receive into our minds the ideas of extenfion 
or diſtance. n 
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5 ; d 11. Extenſion and Body not the ſame. PT oo. 
: THERE are ſome that would perſuade us, that body and *- 


extenſion are the ſame-thing ; who either change the ſig- 
niſication of words, which I would not ſuſpect them of, 
they having ſo ſeverely condemned the philoſophy of o- 
thers, becauſe it hath been too much placed in tae un- 
certain meaning, or deceitful obſcurity of doubtful or 
inſignificant terms. If therefore they mean by bed 
exienſion the ſame that other people do, viz. by bady, - 
ſomething that is ſolid and extended, whoſe: parts are 
ſeparable and moveable different ways; and by exten-- 
hon only the ſpace that hes between the extrennties of 
thoſe ſolid coherent parts, and which is poſſeſſed by 
them: They confound very different ideas one with an- 
other. For I appeal to every man's own thoughts, whe= 
tber the idea of ſpace be not as diſtin& from that of ſo- 
5 lidity, as it is from the idea of ſcarlet colour? It is 
true, ſolidity cannot exiſt without extenſion, neither 

4 can ſcarlet colour exiſt without extenſion ; but this hin- 
ders not, but. that they are diſtinct ideac. Many ideas 

. require others as neceſſary to their exiſtence or concep- 
e don, which yet are very diſtinct idear. Motion can 
neither be, nor be conceiyed without ſpace; and yet 


= eher 


11 OY | | 
1 motion is. not ſpace, nor ſpace motion: Space can exiſt. 
40 without it, and they are very diſtinct ideas; and ſo, 1 


it N think, are thoſe of ſpace and ſolidity. Solidity is ſo ins 
e. {cparable an idea from body, that upon that depends itg 
Lalling of ſpace, its contact, impulſe, and commnnica - 


l. bon of motion upon impulſe. And if it be a reaſon % 
0 prove, that ſpirit is different from body, becauſe think- 


„ | "gs includes not the idea of extenſion in it; the ſame * oY 
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146 Simple Modes of Space. Book I, 
reaſon will be as valid, I ſuppoſe, to prove, that ſpace 
2s not body, becauſe it includes not the idea of ſolidity in 
= it: Space and ſolidify being as diftin ideas as thinking 
- _ and extenſion, and as wholly ſeparable in the mind one 
= from another. Body then and extenſion, it is evident, 
gare two diſtinct ideas. For, e 9 
ies, extenſion includes no ſolidity, nor reſiſtance to 
| the motion of body, as body does. . | 
_ SECONDLY; The parts of os ſpace inſeparable one 
from the other; fo that the continuity cannot be ſepa- 
kated, neither really nor mentally. For I demand of 
any ene to remove any part of it from another, wih 
which it is continued, even ſo much as in thought. To 
divide and ſeparate actually, is, as I think, by remov- 
ing the parts one from another, to make two ſuperficies, 
where before there was a continuity: And to divide 
mentally, is to make in the mind two ſuperficies, where 
before there was a continuity, and conſider them as re- 
moved one from the other; which can only be done in 
things conſidered by the mind, as capable of being ſe- 
parated; and by ſeparation, of acquiring new diſtinct 
ſuperficies, which they then have not, but are capable 
of : But neither of theſe ways of ſeparation,. whether 
r:al or mental, is, as I think, compatible to pure 
ſpace. | 8 . 
25 It is true, a man may conſider ſo much of ſuch a 
pace, as is anſwerable or commenſurate to a foot, withe | 
out conſidering the reſt; which is indeed a partial con- 
ſideration, but not ſo much as mental ſeparation er di- 
viſion: Since a man can no more mentally divide, with- 
out conſidering two ſuperficies, ſeparate one from the 
other, than he can actually divide, without making two 
ſuperficies disjoined one from the other: But a partial 
c >nfideration is not ſeparating. , A man may conſider 
light in the ſun without its heat; or mobility in body 
Without its extenſion, without thinking of then lepa- 
_ pation. One is only a partial conſideration, terminating V\ 
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Chap. 13. Simple Modes of Space. 14 + 8 
ein one alone; and the other is a conſideration of both, | 
n KY as exiſting. ſeparately, _ ELD = 

8 | FFF „ 3 

ie | T#7RDLY, The parts of pure pace are immoveable, = 
t, © which follows from their inſeparability; motion being 


nothing but change of diſtance between any two things: 
But this cannot be between parts that are inſeparable - 
to which therefore muſt needs be at perpetual reſt one a- 
BM mongſt another. | 5 
Thus the determined idea of ſimple pace diſtinguiſnies 
ne it plainly and ſufficiently. from __ ſince its parts are 


a inſeparable, immoveable, and without reſiſtance to the 
of motion of body. , ” | 
th i «6 15. The Definition of Extenſion explains it not. 


To Ir any one aſk me, hat this ſpace, I ſpeak of, is? 1 
will tell him, when he tells me what his extenſion is. 

es, For to ſay, as is uſually done, that extenſion is to have 
de partes extra partes, is to ſay only, that extenſron is exten= - 
ere /n: For what am I the better informed in the nature 3 
re- of extenſion, when I am told, that aue e 1s to have _— 
in Þ parts that are extended, exterior to parts that are extended. 
ſe- i. e. extenſion conſiſts of extended parts; as if one aſł- 

pct ing, what a fibre was? I ſhould anſwer him, That it 

ble vas a thing made up of ſeveral fibres: Would he here- 

her by be enabled to underſtand what a fibre was better 

ure {| than he did before? Or rather, would he not have rea- 

I ſon to think, that my deſign was to make ſport with 

ha him, rather than ſeriouſly to inſtruct him? 5 

ith⸗ f 9 16. Diviſſon of Beings into Bodies and Spirits, proves i 
on- not Space and Body the ſqame. 6 
TrosE who contend that pace and body are the fame, l 
bring this di/emma : Either this ſpace is ſomething or no- 

thing; if nothing be between two bodies, they muſt 
neceſſarily touch: if it be allowed to be fomething, they 

aſk, Whether it be body or ſpirit ? To which I anſwer, "i 
by. another queſtion, Who told them, tizat there was, 1 
or could be nothing but ſolid beings, which could not b 
think, and thinking beings that were not extended?! 
Which is all they mean by the terms body and ſpirit.— = 
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148 „ : Simple Modes of SW. Book I. 
9 17. Subſtance which ave know not, no Proof again 
1 8 5 HpHp)yace without Body. | MN 


Ix it be demanded (as uſually it i) whether this ſpace, | 
void of body, be ſubſtauce or accident; I ſhall readily an. 
ſwer, I know not; nor ſhall be aſhamed to own my ig- | 

norance, till they that aſk ſhow me a clear diſtin ide | 

of ſubſtarice. . | 1 
I ENDEAVOUR, as much as I can, to deliver myſelf from 
thoſe fallacies which we are apt to put upon ourſelves, 
by taking words for things. It helps not our ignorance 
10 feign a knowledge where we have none, by making 
aà noiſe with ſounds, without clear and diſtinct ſigniſica- 
tions. Names made at pleaſure neither alter the nature of 
things, nor make us underſtand them, but as they are 
| Ggns of, and ſtand for determined ideas. And I de- 
fre thoſe who lay ſo much {treſs on the ſound of theſe 
two ſyllables, /ubZence, to conſider whether applying it, 
as they do, to the infinite incomprehenſible GOD, to 
finite ſpirit, and to body, it be in the ſame ſenſe; and 
whether it ſtands for the ſame idea, when each-of thoſe 
three ſo different beings are called /ub/iances. It ſo, 

whether it will not thence follow, that God, ſpirits, and 
body, agreeing in the ſame common nature of ſub» 
fianct, differ any otherwiſe than in a bare different 
| were of that /ubfance; as a tree and a pebble. 
being in the ſame ſenſe body, and agreeing in the com- 
mon nature of body, differ only in a bare modification 
of that common matter: which will be a very harſh! 

doctrine. If they ſay that they apply it to God, finite! 
ſpirits, and matter, in three different ſigmifications; 
and that it ſtands for one idea, when GON is ſaid to be 

2 ſubſlance ; for another, when the ſoul is called ub 

gance; and for a third, when a body is called ſo: It} 
the name /ub/ance ſtanc's for three ſeveral diſtinCt ideas 
they would Go well to make known thoſe diſtinct ideas) 
or, at leaſt, to give three diſtin names to them, 10 

_ prevent in ſo important a notion the confuſion and er- 

rors that will naturally follow from the promiſeuons 

uſe of ſo doubtful a term; which is ſo far from being 
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inſtructed in the nature of books, and the thi 


| 149 | 
ſuſpected to have three diſtinct, that in ordinary uſe it 
has ſcarce any one clear diſtinct ſignification: And if 
they can thus make three diſtinct ideas of /ubRance, what 
hinders why another xray not make a fourth ? _ 

$ 19. Subſtance and Accidents of little Uſe in Philoſophy. 


Tagy who firit ran into the notion of accidents, as a 


ſort of real beings that needed ſomething to inhere in, 


were forced to find out the word /ub/ance to ſupport 
them. Had the poor Indian philoſopher (who imagined 
that the earth alſo wanted ſomething to bear it up), but 
thought of this word /ub/ance, he needed not to have 
been at the trouble to find an elephant to ſupport it, and 

a tortoiſe to ſupport his elephant: the word ſubfance 
would have done it effectually. And he that inquired 
might have taken it for as good an anſwer from an In- 


dian philoſopher, that /i-bZance, without knowing what 


it is, is that which ſupports the earth; as we take it for 
a ſufficient anſwer, and good doctrine, from our Euro- 
pean philoſophers, that /ub/tance, without knowing what - 
it is, is that which ſupports accidents. So that of fu 
france we have ne idea of what it is, but only a confuſed 
obſcure one of what it does. „ 
5 8 . eg we 
WHATEVER a learned man may do here, an intelligent 
American, who inquired into the nature of things, would 
ſcarce take it for a ſatisfactory account, if deſiring to 
learn our architecture, he ſhould be told, that a pillar 


was a thing ſupported by a baſs, and a baſes ſomethin 


that ſupported a pillar. Would he not think himſelf 
mocked, inſtead of taught, with ſuch an account as 
tis? And a ſtranger to them would be very liberally 
n the ngs they 
contained, if he ſhould be told that all learned books 
conſiſted of paper and letter, and that letters were things 
mhering in paper, and paper a thing that held forth let- 
ters: A notable way 1 having clear ideas of letters and 
paper; but were the Latin words inherentia and ſubſtan- 
tia put into the plain Engliſh ones that anſwer them, 
and were called ficking en and umder-propping, they 
would better difcover to us the very great . 
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pure /pace between, is ſufficient to take away the neceſ- 
liity of mutual contact; but bare pace in the way is not 
Tufficient to ſtop motion. The truth is, theſe men mult | 
either own that they think body infinite, though they. - 
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there is in the doctrine of ſubſtance and accidents, and 


A Vacuum Beyond the utmoſt Bounds of Body. 
BuT to return to our idea of ſpace. If body be not ſup- 


them without b-dy. If he could not ſtretch out his 


hand, it muſt be becauſe of ſome external hindrance 
(for we ſuppoſe bim alive, with ſuch a power of mor- 
ing the parts of his body that he hath now, which is 
not in itſelf impoſſible, if GOD ſo pleaſed to have it; 


or, at leaſt, it is not impoſſible for God ſo to move him): 
And then I aſk, Whether that which hinders his hand 


body, and has no ſolidity. In the mean time, the ar- 
gument is at leaſt as good, that where nothing hinders 


between, there two bodies muſt neceſſarily touch: For 


are loth to ſpeak it out, or elſe affirm that /pace is not 


are both finite or infinite alike. 


g 22. The Power of Annihilation proves a acuum. 
FARTHER, thoſe who aſſert the impoſſibilitx of pace 
_ exiſting without matter, muſt not only make body mh. | 


« - 
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ſhow of what uſe they are in deciding of queſtions in 
_ philoſophy. f 


po ſed inſinite, which I think no one will affirm, I would 
alk, Whether if GOD placed a man at the extremity. | 
of corporeal beings, he could not ftretch his hand be. 
yond his body? If he could, then he would put his arm 
where there was before ſpace without body,; and if there. | 
he ſpread his fingers, there would ſtill be ſpace between 


from moving outwards, be ſubſtance or accident, ſome- 
thing or nothing? And when they haverreſolved. that, they 

Will be able to reſolve themſelves what that is, which is 
or may be between two bodies at a diſtanee, that is not 


— 


(as beyond the utmoſt bounds of all bodies), a bedy put 
into motion may move on; as where there is nothing: | 


body. For I would fain meet with that thinking man, 
that can in his thoughts ſet any bounds to ſpace, more 
than he can to duration; or by thinking, hope to ar. 
rive at the end of either: And therefore, if his idea of 
eternity be infinite, ſo is his idea of immenſity; they- | 
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nite, but mult alſo. 4 a power in God to annihilate 
| o one, I ſuppoſe, will deny that 
God can put an end to all motion that is in matter, and 


any part of matter. 


fix all the bodies of the univerſe in a perfect quiet and 


reſt, and continus them ſo long as he pleaſes. Whoever _ 


then will allow, that God can, during ſuch a general reſt, 
annihilate either this book, or the body of him that reads 
it, muſt neceſſarily admit the poſſibility of a vacuum: 
For it is evident, that the ſpace that was filled by the 
parts of the annihilated body, will {till remain, and be 
a ſpace without body. For the circumambient bodies 


being in perfect reſt, are a wall of adamant, and in 


that ſtate make it a perfect impoſſibility for any other 


body to get into that ſpace. And indeed the neceſſa- 


ry motion of one particle of matter into the place from 


' whence another particle of matter is removed, is but a 


conſequence from the ſuppoſition of plenitude; which 


will therefore need ſome better proof than a ſuppoſed 
matter of fact, which experiment can never make 


out: our own clear and diſtinct ideas plainly fatisfymg 
us, that there is no neceſſary connection between ſpace 
and /olidity, ſince we can conceive the one without the 


other. And thoſe who diſpute for or againſt a vacuum, - 


do thereby confeſs they have diſtinct ideas of vacuum 


and plenum, i. e. that they have an idea of extenſion 
void of ſolidity, though they deny its exiſtence; or elſe 


they diſpute about nothing at all. For they who ſo much 
alter the ſignification of words, as to call extenſim body, 


and conſequęntly- make the whole eſſence of body to be 


nothing but pure extenſion without ſolidity, muſt talk 


abſurdly whenever they ſpeak of vacuum, ſince it is im- 
poſſible for extenſion to be without extenſion. For va- 
cuum, whether we affirm or deny its exiſtence, ſignifies 


ſpace without body, whoſe very exiſtence no one can 


deny to be poſſible, who will not make matter infinite, 
and take from God a power to annihilate any particle 


* 


C | OY 
| 9 23. Mation proves a Vacuum. 


Bur not to go-ſo ſar as beyond the utmoſt bounds of 
body in the univerſe, nor appeal to God's omnipoten- 
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7 Simple Mades of Space. Book II. 
ey, to find a vacuum, the motion of bodies that are in 
our view and neighbourhood ſeem to me plainly to e- 
vince it. For I deſire any one ſo to divide a ſolid body, 
of any dimenſion he pleaſes, 2s to make it poſſible for 
the ſolid parts to move up and down freely every way 


within the bounds of that ſuperficies, if there be not 
left in it a void ſpace, as big as the leaſt. part into 


4 748 which he has divided the ſaid folid body. And if 
Where the leaſt particle of the body divided is as big 
as a muſtard-ſeed, a void ſpace equal to the bulk of 


2 muſtard-ſeed be requiſite to make room for the 
free motion of the parts of the divided body within 
the bounds of its ſuperficies, where the particles of 
matter are 100,000,000 leſs than a. muſtard-ſeed, there 
- +. muſt alſo be a ſpace void of ſolid matter as big a8 
100, ooo, ooo part of a muſtard-ſeed ; for if it hold in 
one, it will hold in the other, and fo on in inſinitum. 
« And let this void ſpace be as little as it will, it deſtroys _ 
the hypotheſis of plenitude. For if there can be a ſpace | 
void of body equal to the ſmalleſt ſeparate particle of 
matter now exiſting in nature, it is ſtill ſpace without 
body; and makes as great a difference between ſpace 
and body, as if it were wiye x4, a diſtance as wide 
as any in nature. And therefore, if we ſuppoſe not 
_ » the void ſpace neceffary to motion, equal to the leaſt par- 
ceel of the divided folid matter, but to 1-10th, or 1-1000th 
ol it; the ſame conſequence will always follow of ſpace 
ier. | VVV. 
- ©- 23. The Ideas of Space and Body diſtinct. 
Bor the queſtion being here, Whether the idea of ace 
or extenſion be the ſame with the idea of body, it is not ne- 
ceſſary to prove the real exiſtence of à vacuum, but the 
idea of it; which it is plain men have, when they in- 
quire and diſpute, whether there be a vacuum or no. 
For if they had not the idea of ſpace without body, 
they could not make a queſtion about its exiſtence: 
= And if their idea of body did not include in it ſome- 
thing more than the bare idea of ſpace, they could have 
no doubt about the plenitude of the world; and it 
would be as abſurd to demand, whether there were 
* 4 a f £ 3 ; 55 


Chap. 13. 


1 Extenſſon being inſeparable from Bidy, proves 2 
Ir is true, the idea of extenſion joins itſelf ſo nabe 


ſo conſtantly with other ideas, has been the occaſion, I 


eyes and touch (the buſieſt of all our ſenſes), ſo filled 


ſeſſed with it, that they allowed no exiſtence to any” . 
thing that had not extenſion. I ſhall not now argue 


of all being, only from their narrow and grofs imagi- 


who conclude” the effence of body to be extenſion, be- 


Ir thoſe ideas, which are conſtantly r joined to all others, 


Simple Modes of Space. 153 - 
ſpice without body, as whether there were ous With. 
out ſpace, or body without body, ſince theſe were but f 
different names of the ſame idea. _ | 5 


1 


not the fame. 
with all viſible and moſt tangible qualities, that it ſuf- 
fers us to fee no one, or feel very few external objects, 
without taking in impreſſions of extenſion too. This 
readineſs of extenſion to make itſelf be taken notice of 
guefs, that fome have made the whole eſſence of body 
to confiſt in extenſion z3 which is not much to be won- 
dered at, fince ſome have had their minds, by their 


with the idea of extenſion, and as it were wholly poſ . 


with thoſe men, who take the meaſure and poſſibility 
nations: But having here to do only with thoſe =_ 


cauſe they ſay they cannot imagine any ſenſible quality 


of any body without extenſion ;, I ſhall defire them to 


confider, that had they reflected on their ideas of taſtes: 
and ſmells, as much as on thoſe of fight and touch; 
my, had they examined their ideas of hunger and thirſt, 
and ſeveral other pains, they would have found that J 
they included in them no idea of extenſion at all; which _— 
is but an affection of body, as well as the reſt, diſeo- 
verable by our ſenſes, which are ſcarce acute enough. _ 
to look into the pure eſſences of things. | 
| „ § 26. 


— 


muſt therefore be concluded to be the eſſence of thoſe 
things, which have conſtantly thoſe ideas joined to them, 
and are inſeparable from them; then unity is without 


doubt the eſſence of every thing. For there is not any 


object of ſenſation. or n which does not carry 
: 0 : ; 5 a . | 5 ; & a 
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| Simple Modes of Space. Book . 
with it the idea of one: But the weakneſs of this kind 
of argument we have already ſhown ſufficiently. 
9 $ 27. Ideas of Space and Solidity diſtinct. 594 
To conclude, whether men. ſhall think concerning the 
8 exiſtence of a vacuum, this is plain to me, that we have 
= as clear an idea of ſpace diſtin from ſolidity, as we have 
of ſolidity diſtinct from motion, or motion from ſpace. 
We have not any two more diſtinCt ideas, and we can 
as eaſily conceive {pace without ſolidity, as we can con- 
ceive body or ſpace without motion; though it be.evet- 
ſo certain, that neither body nor motion can exiſt with- 
out ſpace. But whether any one will take ſpace to be 
only a relation reſulting from the exiſtence of other be- 
ings at a diſtance, or whether they will think the words 
of the moſt knowing king Solomon, he heaven, and the 
heaven of heavens, cannot contain thee ;. or thoſe more 
emphatical ones of the inſpired philoſopher St. Paul, YI. 
In him ave live, move, and have our being; are to be 
underſtood in a literal ſenſe, I leave every one to con- 
ider: only our idea of ſpace is, I think, ſuch as I have. 
> mentioned, and diſtinct from that of body. For whe- I} + 
ther we conſider in matter itſelf the diſtance of its co- 
FF - Herent ſolid parts, and call it, in reſpe& of thoſe ſo- 
lid parts, exſenſion; or Whether, conſidering it as lying 
between the extremities of any body in its ſeveral di- 
menſions, we call it length, breadth, and ſeit, 
| or Elſe conſidering it as lying between any two bo- 
dies, or poſitive beings, without any conſideration 
Whether there be any matter or no between, we call 
= it dikance : However named or conſidered, it is always 
the ſame uniform ſimple idea of ſpace, taken from w | 
jects about which our ſenſes have been converſant ; | 
whereof having ſettled ideas in our minds, we can 
revive, repeat, and add them one to another. as often 
as we will, and conſider. the ſpace or diſtance ſo ima- 
gined, either as filled with ſolid parts, ſo that another 
body cannot come there, without diſplacing and thruſt | 
ing aut the body that was there before; or elſe as | 
void of ſolidity, fo that a body of equal dimenſions 
to that empty or pure ſpace, may be placed in it, 
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Chap. 13. Simple Moder of Space. 
without the removing or. expulſion of- any thing that 
was there. But to avoid confuſion in diſcourſes con- 


4 


cerning this matter, it were poſſibly to be wiſhed that 
the name extenſion were applied only to matter, or the 
diſtance of the extremities of particular bodies; and 
the term expanſion to ſpace in general, with or withou 

ſolid matter poſſeſſing it, ſo as to ſay ſpace is expanded, 


and body extended. But in this every one has his liberty: 
I propoſe it: only for the more clear and diſtinct way 
of ſpeaking. . „ 


$ 28. Men differ little in clear ſimple Ideas. 
Taye knowing preciſely what our words ſtand for. 


would, I imagine, in this as well as a great many other * 


caſes, quickly end the- diſpute. For I am apt to think 


that men, when they come to examine them, find their 
_ fmple ideas all generally to agree, though in diſcourſe” 
with one another they perhaps confound one another 


with different names. I imagine that men who abſtract 


their thoughts, and do well examine the ideas of their 
own minds, cannot much differ in thinking ; however, 


they may perplex themſelves with words, according to 
the way of ſpeaking of the ſeveral ſchools or ſects they 
have been bred. up in: though amongſt. unthinking 
men, who examine not ſcrupulouſly and carefully 
their own: ideas, and. {trip them not from the marks men 
uſe for them, but confound them with words, there 
muſt be endleſs diſpute, wrangling, and jargon ;-eſpe- 


_ cially if they be learned bookith men, devoted to ſome - 


ſect, and. accuſtomed to the language of it, and have 


learned to talk after others. But if it ſnould happen, 


that any two thinking men ſhould really have different 


ideas, I do not fee how they could diſcourſe or argue 


one with another. Here I muſt not be miſtaken to 


think, that every floating imagination in men's brains is 


preſently of that ſort of ideas I ſpeak of. It is not eaſy 


for the mind to put off thoſe confuſed notions and pre- 


judices it has imbibed from cuſtom, inadvertency, 
and common converſation: it requires pains and alle 
duity to examine its id as, till it reſolve them into thoſe 
elear an diſtinct ROE pies out. of. waich they are 
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ns | Simple Moder of Space. Book If. - 
compounded ; and to ſee which amongſt its. fimple 

ones, have or have not a neceſſary connection and de- 
pendance one upon another. Fill a man doth this in 
the primary and original notions of things, he builds 
upon floating and uncertain principles, and will often 

find himſelf at a loſs. e 


44 


CHAP. XV. 


* 


or DURATION, AND ITS SIMPLE MODES, | 


(1. Duration is fleeting Extenſion. 


_ _FFTHERE is another ſort of diſtance or length, the 

Es idea whereof we get not from the permanent 

parts of ſpace, but from the fleeting and perpetually 
periſhing parts of ſucceſſion. This we call duration, the 

_ fimple modes whereof are any* different lengths of it, 
whereof we have diſtinct ideas, as hours, days, years, &e. 


But 


. find, that the idea of eternity itſelf is derived from the 
ſame common original with the reſt of our ideas. 


To underſtand time and eternity aright, we ought with | 
Attention to. confider what idea it is we have of dura- | 
n, and how we came by it. It is evident to any one, 


a 
„ 


Chap. 14. Duration, and its Simple Modes. 152, 
who will but obſerve what paſſes in his own mind, that 
there is a train of ideas, which conſtantly ſucceed one 
another in his underſtanding, as long as he is awake. 
Refleion on theſe appearances of ſeveral idzas, one after 

another, in our minds, is that which furniſhes us with 
the idea of ſucceſſion : and the diſtance between any parts 

of that ſuceeſhon, or between the appearance of any 3% 
two ideas in our minds, is that we call duration. For = 
whilſt we are thinking, or whilſt we receive ſucceſſive- * - 
Iy ſeveral ideas in our minds, we know that we do exiſt; 
and fo we call the exiſtence, or the continuation of the 

exiſtence of ourſelves, or any thing elſe commenſurate 

to the ſucceſhon of any ideas in our minds, the duration 


_ > ow 6 5 ns 


e of ourſelves, or any ſuch other thing co-exiſting with 
it our thinking. N 7 
1 Trar we have our notion of ſuccęſſion and duration” 
> from this original, viz. from reflection on the train of 
„ ideas which we find to appear one after another in ur 

— 4 minds, ſeems plain to me, in that we have no percep- 
tion of duration, but by conſidering the train of idear 
at that take their turns in our underſtandings. When that 
85 ſucceſſion of ideas ceaſes, our perception of duration 
r= cceaſes with it; which every one clearly experiments in 
h buimſelf, whilft he fleeps ſoundly, whether an hour or 
5 a day, a month or a year; of which duration of things, 
n, whilſt he fleeps or thinks not, he has no perception at 
3 all, but it is quite loſt to him: and the moment where- 
e- in he leaves off to think, till the moment he begins to 
I BY think again, ſeems to him to have no diſtance. And ſo 
We | I doubt not, it would be to a waking man, if it were 
n poſſible for him to keep only one idea in his mind, with- 
er - out variation and the ſucceſſion of others: And we ſee, 
all W that one who fixes his thoughts very intently on one 
he thing, ſo as to take but little notice of the ſucceſſion of 
D ideas that paſs in his mind, whilſt he is taken up with 

| that earneſt contemplation, lets flip out of his account 

ith a good part of that duration, and thinks that time ſhort- 
ra- er than it is. But if fleep commonly unites the diſtant 


ne, parts of duration, it is becauſe during that time we have 
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_— rs Duration, and its Simple Modes. Fock IE 
= no ſucceſſion of ideas in our minds. For if a man, du- 
ring his ſleep, dreams, and variety of ideas, make them. 
ſelves perceptible in his mind, one after another, he 
hath then, during ſuch a dreaming, a ſenſation of du. 
ration, and of the length of it; by which it is to me 
very clear, that men derive their ideas of duration 
from their reflection on the train of the ideas they ob- 
ſerve to ſucceed one another in their own. underſtand. 

ings; without which obſervation they can have no no- 
tion of duration, whatever may happen in the world. 
$ 5. The Ideas of duration applicable to things whilſt ue 
| Es Os cep. 5 = 
INDEED a man having, from refleCting on the ſucceſſion: 
Und number of his own thoughts, got the notion or 
idea of duration, he can apply that notion to things which 
exiſt while he does not think; as he that has got. the 
idea of extenſion from bodies by His fight or touch, can 
apply it to diſtances, where no body is ſeen or felt. 
And therefore, though a man has no perception of the 
length of duration, which paſſed whilſt he ſlept. or 
thought not; yet having obſerved the revolution of days 
and nights, and found the length of their duration to 
be in appearance regular and conſtant, he can, upon: 
the ſuppoſition that that revolution has proceeded after 
the ſame manner, whilit he was afleep or thought not, 
as it uſed to do at other times; he can, I ſay, imagine 
and make allowance for the length of duration whilſt he _ 
flept. But if Adam and Eve (when they were alone in 
the world), inſtead of their ordinary night's ſleep, had 
. Paſſed the whole twenty-four hours in one continued 
' ſleep, the duration of that twenty-four hours had, been 
' irrecoverably loſt to them, and been for ever left out of: 
their account of time. „ „ 
r $ 6. The Idea of Succeſſion not from motion. 
Thus, by reflecting on the appearing of various Ideas ont 
after another in our underſtandings, we get the notion of 
194, eu ; which if any one ſhould think we did rather 
get from our obſervation of motion by our ſenſes, he 
will perhaps be of my mind, when he conſiders, that 
even motion produces in his mind an idea of ſueceſſion, 
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no otherwiſe than as it produces there a continued train 
of diſtinguiſhable ideas. For a man, looking upon a 


4 


: body really moving, perceives: yet no motion at all, un- 
5 leſs that motion produces a conſtant train of /ucceſſive 
= ideas, v. g. a man becalmed at ſea, out of ſight of land, 
1 in a fair day, may look on the ſun, or ſea, or ſhip, a 
| whole hour together, and perceive no motion at all in 
1 either; though it be certain, that two, and perhaps all 
of them, have moved during that time a great Way. 
| But as ſoon as he perceives either of them to have ] 
> changed diſtance. with ſome other body, as ſoon as this 4 
motion produces any new idea in him, then he perceives. 
: that there has been motion. But wherever a man is 
4; with all things at reſt about him, without perceiving any 
* motion at all; if during this hour of quiet hẽ has been 


BU thinking, he will perceive the various eas of his own. 
| thoughts in his own mind, appearing one after another, 
and thereby obſerve and find ſucceilion where. he. could. 
obſerve no motion. | 1 — 
5 Arp this, I think, is the reaſon, «why motions' very flo, 
KK though they are conſtant, are not perceived by us; be- 
4 cauſe, in their remove from one ſenſible part towards 
g another, their change of diſtance is ſo ſlow, that it 
cauſes. no new ideas in us, but a good while one after a 
another: and ſo not cauſing a conſtant train of new ideas - | 
to follow one another immediately in our minds, we 4 
have no perception of motion; which conſiſting in a 
conſtant ſucceſſion, we cannot perceive that ſucceſſion. 
without a conſtant ſucceſſion of varying ideas. ariſing 
from it „ 


„„ | 
O the contrary, #hings that move ſo ſwift as not to af- 
fect the ſenſes diſtinctly with ſeveral diſtinguiſhable diſ- 
tances of their motion, and ſo cauſe not any train of: | 
ideas in the mind, are not alſo perceived to move: or 
any thing that moves round about in a circle, in leſs time 
than our ideas are want to ſucceed one another in ur 
minds, is not perceived to move; but ſeems to be a per- | 


— — 


\ 


fect entire Kirche of that matter or colour . and not a part 
of a circle in motion. 
99. The Train k 4 Ideas has a certain Sores” „5 
uickneſs. | 
p HENCE J leave it to others to judge, whether it be not 
probable that our ideas do, whilſt we are awake, ſuc- 


ceed one another in our minds at certain diftances, not 


much unlike the images in the inſide of a lanthorn, 
turned round by the heat of a candle. This appearance 
of theirs in train, though perhaps it may be ſometimes 


faſter and ſometimes ſlower, yet, I gueſs, varies not very 
much in a waking man. There ſeem to be certain bounds 


fo the quickneſs and feowneſs of the ſlicceſſion of thoſe ideas 


one to another in our minds, beyond which MI can nei- 


ther delay nor haſten. | | 
: | C30 - 5 


Tux reaſon I have for this odd conjecture, is From ob 


ſerving, that in the impreſſions made upon any of our 


ſenſes, we can but to a certain degree perceive any ſuc- 


ceſſion; which, if exceeding quick, the ſenſe of ſuc- 
ceſſion is loſt, even in cafes where it is evident that 
there is a real ſucceſſion. Let a cannon- bullet paſs 
through a room, and in its way take with it any limb, 
or fleſhy parts of a man; it is as clear as any demon- 
ſtration can be, that it muſt ſtrike ſucceſſively the two 
ſides of the room: It is alſo evident, that it muſt touch 
one part of the fleſh firſt ; and another after, and ſo in 
ſucceſfion : And yet 1 believe no body, who ever felt 


the pain of ſuch a fhot, or heard the blow againſt the? 
two Faiſtant walls, could perceive any ſucceſſion, either 


in the pain or ſound of ſo ſwift a ſtroke. Such a part 
of duration as this, wherein we perceive no ſucceſſion, 
is that which we may call an i ant, and is that which 
takes up the time of only one idea in our minds, without 
the ſucceſſion of another, wherein therefore we perceive 
no ſucceſſion at all. _ 
150 911. 
Tuts ally kappeds, where the motion is fo ſlow as not 
to ſupply a conſtant train of freſh ideas to the ſenſes, . 
57 ay faſt as the mind is capable oh receiving new ones 
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Chap. 14. Duration, and its Simple Moder. . 
nnto it; and fo other ideas of our own thoughts, having 
room to come into our minds, between thoſe offered to 
our ſenſes by the moving body, there the ſenſe of motion 

is bot ; and the body, though it really moves, yet not 
changing perceivable diſtance with ſome. other bodies, 


as fait as the ideas of our own minds do naturally follow ., 
one another in train, the thing ſeems to {tand ſtill, as is "2 
evident in the hands of clocks and ſhadows of ſun- 1 
dials, and other conftant but ſlow motions; where, 
though, after certain intervals, we perceive by the change 


of diſtance that it hath moved, yet the motion itſelf we 
perceive not. at 3 | 95 
9 12. This train the Mezſure of other ſucceſſions. 
So that to me it ſeems, that he conſtant and regular ſuc= I 
ceſſion of ideas in a waking man, ts, as it were, the me. 
ſure and ſtandard of all other ſucceſſions, whereof if an 
one either exceeds the pace of our ideas, as where two 4 
ſounds or pains, &c. take up in their ſucceſſion the du 
ration of but one idea, or elſe where any motion or ſuc- 
ceſſion is ſo flow as that it keeps not pace with the ideas 
in our minds, or the quickneſs in which they take their | 
turns; as when any one or more ideas, in their ordinary —_ 
K courſe, come into our mind, between thoſe which are 
offered to the ſight by the different perceptible diſtances . 
of a body in motion, or between ſounds or ſmells follow- 
ing one another, there allo the ſenſe of a conſtant con- 
tinued ſucceſſion is loſt, and we perceive it not but with 
certain gaps of reſt between. . _ | 
13. The Mind cannot yo long on one invariable Idea. 
IF it be ſo that the ideas of our minds, whilſt we have 
any there, do conſtantly change and ſhift in a continual 
ſucceſſion, it would be impoſſible, may any one fay, 4 
for a man to think long of any one thing. By wk "2 
if it be meant that a man may have one ſelfeſame fingle ; 
idea a hug time alone in his mind, without any ara 
tion at all, 1 think, in matter of fact, it is not 59 
elle; for which (not knowing how the ideas of our 
minds are framed, of what materials they are made, 
whence they have their light, and how they come to 
make their appearances), I can give no other feaſon 
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Fon trial, let him take any figure, any degree of light 


or whiteneſs, or what other he pleaſes z and he will, I 


. ſuppoſe, find it difficult to keep all other ideas out of 


his mind : But that ſome, either of another kind, or. 


various conſideration of that idea (each of which con- 
ſiderations is a new idea), will conſtantly ſucceed one 


another in his thoughts, let him be as wary as he can. 
$ I5- | 


ALL that is in a man's power in this caſe, I think is 


only to mind and obſerve what the ideas are, that take, 
their turns zz his underſtanding ; or elſe to direct the 
fort, and call in ſuch as he hath a deſire or uſe of: But 


hinder the conſlant ſucceſſion of freſh ones, I think he 


cannot, though he may commonly chooſe whether he 
will heedfully obſerve and conſider them. 


9 16. Ideas, however made, include no Senſe of Motion... 


WHETHER theſe ſeveral ideas in a man's mind be made 


by certain motions, I will not here diſpute z. but this I 
am ſure, that they include no idea of motion in their 
appearance; and if a man had not the idea of motion 


otherwiſe, I think he would have none at all: which is 


. 5 = __ to my preſent 2 and ſufficiently ſhows, 


that the notice we take of ideas of our own minds, 
appearing there one after another, is that which gives 


us the idea of ſucceſſion and duration, without which 
we ſhould have no ſuch ideas at all. It is not then mo» 


tion, but the conſtant train of ideas in our minds, 
whilſt we are waking, hat. furniſhes us with the idea of 


duration, whereof motion no otherwiſe gives us any per- 


ception, than as it cauſes in our minds a conſtant ſuc- 


cauſed by the uninterrupted ſenſible change of diſtance 


between two bodies, which we have from motion 3 and 


5 162 Diurration, and its Simple Modes. Book II. 
but experience: And I would have any one try whe- 
ther he can keep one unvaried ſingle idea in his mind, 
wWuo.ithout any other, for any conſiderable time together. 


* 


ceſſion of ideas, as I have before ſhowed : And. we | 

have as clear an idea of ſucceſſion and durition, by the 

train of other zdeas ſucceeding one another in our minds, 
without the idea of any motion, as by the train of ideas 


% 
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— therefore we ſhould as well have the idea of duration, I 
4 were there no ſenſe of motion at all. 300 
© 9 17. Time is Duration ſet out by Meaſures. ON 


HavinG thus got the idea of duration, the next thing 
t natural for the mind to do, is to get ſome meaſure of 
[ this common duration, whereby it might judge of its 
f j different lengths, and conſider the diſtinct order where= 
pl 
> 


— 


in ſeveral things exiſt, without which a great part f 
our knowledge would be confuſed, and a great part ß 
hiſtory be rendered very uſeleſs. This conſideration of 
duration, as ſet out by certain periods, and marked b | 
certain meaſures or epochs, is that, I think, which wh 75 
3 properly we call time. 3 e 
4 9 18. A good Meaſure of Time muſt divide its <vbole © 
RET 5 8 Duratian into equal Periods. "Ss 
* In the meaſuring of extenſion, there is nothing more 
N required but the application of the ſtandard or meaſure 
b we make uſe of to the thing, of whoſe extenſion we 
would be informed. But in the meaſuring of duration 
this cannot be done, becauſe no two different parts ß 
: ſucceſſion can be put together to meaſure one another: 
[ And nothing being a meaſure of duration but duration, 
= as nothing is of extenſion but extenſion, we cannot 
& keep by us any ſtanding unvarying meaſure of duration, 
$ which conſiſts in a conſtant fleeting ſuccefſion, as we 


„can of certain lengths of extenſion, as inches feet, 
» BY yards, &c. marked out in permanent parcels of matter. 4 
3 Nothing then could ſerve well for a convenient meaſure 4 
of time, but what has divided the whole length ob 1 
— its duration into apparently equal portions, by conſtant- Y 
1 ly repeated periods. What portions of duration are 3 
5 not diſtinguiſhed, or conſidered as diſtinguiſhed and 
«| meaſured by ſuch periods, come not ſo properly under 3 
— the notion of time, as appears by ſuch phraſes as theſe, J 
„ viz. before all time, and when time ſball be no more. 4 
= $ 19. -The Revolutions of the Sun and Moon the pro- 
1 5 5 peręſt Meaſures of Time. | | 1 3 
- 1 Tax diurnal and annual revolutions. of the ſun, as have. 3 
g ug been, from the beginning of nature, conſtant, re- I 


gular, and univerſally obſervable by all mankind, and. 
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ſuppoſed equal to one another, have been with reaſon 
_— mace uſe of for the meaſure of duration. But the diſtinc- 
= tion of days and years having depended on the motion 
of the ſun, it has brought this miſtake with it, that it 
has been thought that motion and duration were the 
meaſure one of another: For men, in the meaſuring f 
the length of time, having been accuſtomed to the ideas 
of minutes, hours, days, months, years, &c. which 
they found themſelves upon any mention of time or du- 
ration preſently to think on, all which portions of time 
were meaſured out by the motion of thoſe heavenly bo- 
dies; they were apt to confound time and motion, or, 
1 at leaſt, to think that they had a neceſſary connection 
one with another: whereas any conſtant periodical ap- 
pPearance, or alteration of ideas in ſeemingly equidiſ- 
tant ſpaces of duration, if conſtant and univerſally ob- 
ſfſerrable, would have as well diſtinguiſhed the intervals 
of time, as thoſe that have been made uſe of. For ſup- 
_  poling the ſun, which ſome have taken to be a fire, had 
een lighted up at the fame diſtance of time that it now 
| every day comes about to the fame meridian, and then 
gone out again about twelve hours after, and that in 
the ſpace of an annual revolution, it had ſenſibly in- 
creaſed in brightneſs and heat, and fo decreaſed again 3 
would not ſuch regular appearances ſerve to meaſure 
out the diſtances of duration to all that could obſerve 
it, as well withaut as with motion? For if the appeat=- | 
1 ances were conſtant, univerſally obſervable, and in e- 
mquidiſtant periods, they would ſerve mankind for mea- 
100 0 ſure of time as well, were the motion awacxgy. 
9 20. But not by their. Motion, but periodical Ap- 
1 | | Pearances. EE re nol. | 
Fox the freezing of water, or the blowing of a plant, 
returning at equidiſtant periods in all parts of the earth, 
would as well ſerve men to reckon their years by as the 
motions of the ſun : And in eff:& we ſee, that ſome 
people in America counted their years by the coming 
of certain birds amongſt them at their certain ſeaſons, 
and leaving them at others. For a fit of an ague, the 
ſenſe of hunger or thirſt, a ſmell or a taſte, or an ß 
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Chap. 14. Duration, and its Simple Modes. 168 
other idea returning conſtantly at ee 
and making itſelf univerſally be taken notice of, πA,ͤ 
not fail to meaſure out the courſe of ſucceſſion, ana 
diſtinguiſn the diſtances of time. Thus we' ſee that 
men born blind count time well enough by years, 
whoſe revolutions yet they cannot diſtinguiſh by mo- 
tions, that they perceive not: And I aſk, Whether a 
blind man, who diſtinguiſhed his years either by the 
heat of ſummer, or cold of winter; by the ſmell of 
any flower of the” ſpring, or taſte of any fruit of the 
autumn; would not have a better meaſure of time than i 
the Romans had before the reformation of their calen= A 
dar by Julius Cæſar, or many other people, whoſe 
years, notwithſtanding the motion of the fun, which 4 
they pretend to make uſe of, are very irregular? And 
it adds no ſmall diſſiculty to chronology, that the exact f 
lengths of the years that ſeveral nations counted by, 
are hard to be known, they differing very much one 
from another, and I think I may ſay all of them from 
the precife motions of the ſun. And if the ſun moved” 
from the creation to the flood conſtantly in the equa- 
tor, and ſo equally diſperſed its light and heat to all 
the habitable parts of the earth, in days all of the fame 1 
length, without its annual variations to the tropics, as 
a late ingenious author ſuppoſes z I do not think it very 
eaſy to imagine, that (notwithſtanding the motion of 
the ſun) men ſhould in the antediluvian world from the 
beginning count by years, or meaſure their time by pe- 
riods, that had no ſenſible marks very obvious to diſtin- 
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921. No two Parts ef Duration can be certainly known 
| fo be equal. _ 5 5 


2 :  Bor perhaps it will be ſaid, without a gegular motion, -Y 


ſuch as of the ſun, or ſome other, how could it ever 
be known that ſuch periods were equal? To which 1 
anſwer, the equality of any other returning appearan- 
ces might be known by the ſame way that that of days 
HH was known, or preſumed to be ſo at firſt ; which was 
only by judging of them by the train of ideas which. 
had paſſed in men's minds in the intervalb: by which 
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166 Duration, and its Simple Modes. Book II. 
train of ideas diſcovering inequality in the natural days, 
but none in the artificial days or Nyxbiteigaæ were gueſſed 
to be equal, which was ſufficient to make them ſerve 
for a meaſure. Though exaCter ſearch has ſince diſco- 
vered inequality in the diurnal revolutions of the ſun, 
and we know not whether the annual alſo be not un- 
equal: Theſe yet, by their preſumed and apparent e- 
quality, ſerve as well to reckon time by (though not to 
meaſure the parts of duration exactly), as if they could 
be proved to be exactly equal. We muſt therefore 

carefully diſtinguiſh betwixt duration itſelf, and the 
meeaſures we make uſe of to judge of its length. Du- 
ration in itſelf is to be conſidered as going on in one 
conſtant, equal, uniform courſe : But none of the mea- 
ſures of it, which we make uſe of, can be known to do 
ſo; nor can we be aſſured, that their aſſi parts or 
periods are equal in duration one to another; for two 
ſucceſſive lengths of duration, however meaſured, can 
never be demonſtrated to be equal. The motion of the 
ſun, which the world uſed ſo long and ſo confidently 
for an exact meaſure of duration, has, as I ſaid, been 
found in its ſeveral parts unequal: And though men 
have of late made uſe of a pendulum, as a more ſtea- 
dy and regular motion than that of the ſun, or (to 


peak more truly) of the earth; yet if any one ſhould 
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be aſked how he certainly knows that the two ſucceſſive | 
_ Twings of a pendulum are equal, it would be very hard 
to ſatisfy him that they are infallibly ſo: Since we 
Cannot be ſure, that the cauſe of that motion, which 
is unknown to us, ſhall always operate equally; and 
| we are ſure that the medium in which the pendulum 
moves, is not conſtantly the ſame : Either of which 
varying, may alter the equality of ſuch periods, and 
thereby deſtroMhe certainty and exactneſs of the mea- 
ſure by motion, as well as any other periods of other 
appearances; the notion of duration {till remaining 
clear, though our meaſures of it cannot any of them be. 


demonſtrated to be exact. Since then no two portions” 


of ſucceſſion can be brought together, it is impoſſible  ' ] 
ever certainly to know their equality.” All that we 
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o; Chap. 14. Duration, and its Simple Modes, 167 1 
can do for a meaſure of time, is to take ſuch as have » 
continual ſucceſſive appearances at ſeemingly equidif= I 
tant periods; of which ſeeming equality aue have no other 
meaſure, but ſuch as the train of our own ideas have 
lodged in our memories, with the concurrence of other 
probable reaſons, to perſuade us of their equality. 
9 22. Time not the Meaſure of Motion. 
Ox thing, ſeems ſtrange to me, that whilſt all men, 
manifeſtly meaſured time by the motion of the great 
and viſible bodies of the world, time yet ſhould be 
deſigned to be the meaſure of motion; whereas it is ob- 
yious to every one who reflects ever fo little on it, 
that to meaſure motion, ſpace is as neceſſary to be. 
conſidered as time; and thoſe who look a little far- 
ther, will find alſo the bulk of the thing moved ne- 
ecflary to be taken into the computation, by any one 
who will eſtimate or meaſure motion, ſo as to judge 
right of it. Nor indeed does motion any otherwiſe 
conduce to the meaſuring of duration, than as it con- 
ſtantly brings about the return of certain ſenſible ideac, 
in ſeeming equidiſtant periods. . For, if the motion of 
the ſun were as unequal as of a ſhip driven by un- 
ſteady winds, ſometimes very flow, and at others ir- 
: regularly very ſwift; or if being conſtantly equally - 
BY fwift, it yet was not circular, and produced not the 
ſame appearances, it would not at all help us to mea- 
ſure time, any more than the ſeeming unequal: mo- 
tion of a comet does. | VV» 
$ 23. Minutes, Hours and Years, not neceſſary Meaſures 
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MINUTES, hoilrs, days, and years, are then mo more 
_ neceſſary to time or duration, than inches, feety yards 
and miles, marked out in any matter, are to extenſion: 
For though we in this part of the univerſe, by the con- 
ſtant uſe of them, as of periods ſet out by the revolu- 
tions of the ſun, or as known parts of ſuch periods, 
have fixed the ideas of ſuch lengths of duration in our 
minds, which we apply to all parts of time, whoſe 
lengths we would confider; yet there may be other 
parts of the univerſe, where they no more uſe theſe 
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meaſures of ours, than in Japan they do our 3 f 
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feet or miles; but yet ſomething analogous to them 


there muſt be. For without ſome regular Is | 


returns, we could not meafure ourſelves, or ſigni 
| thers the length of any duration, though at the Fa 


time the world were as full of motion as it is now, but 


no part of it diſpoſed into regular and apparently equi- 
diſtant revolutions. But the different meaſures that 


may be made uſe of for the account of time, do not 
at all alter the notion of duration, which is the thing 
to be meaſured ; 
ards of a foot and a cubit alter the notion of exten» 
- fion to thoſe. who make uſe of thoſe different mea» - 
ſures. | 


no more than the different ſtand- 


9 2 5. Our Meaſure of Chin applicable to Zvi 4 


fore Time. 


TRE mine: hering once got ſuch a meaſure of time na 


the annual revolution of the ſun, can apply that mea- 
ſure to duration, wherein that meaſure itſelf did not 


_ exift, and with which, in the reality of its being, it had 


nothing to do : For ſhould one ſay, that Abraham was 
born in the 2712th year of the Julian period, it is al- 


Fg together as intelligible, as reckoning from the begin- 
ning of the world, though there were ſo far back 


no motion of the ſun, nor any other motion at all. 


For though the Julian period be ſuppoſed to begin 


ſeveral hundred years before there were really either 


days, nights, or years, marked out by any revolu- 
- tions of the ſun; yet we reckon as right, and there- 


by meaſure duration as well, as if really at that time 


' the ſun had exiſted, and- kept the ſame ordinary mo- 


tion it doth now. The idea of” duration equal to an an- 


Fa revolution of the ſun, is as caſily applicable in our 


oughts 10 duration, where no ſun nar mation Was, a8 


the idea of a foot or yard, taken from bodies here, 
can be applied in our thoughts to d beyond 
the confii zes of the, world, where are no bodies at 
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Duration, and its Simple Moder. 
Fox ſuppoſing it were 5639 miles, or millions of miles, 
from this place to the remoteſt body of the univerſe (for 
being finite, it muſt be at a certain diftance), as we 
ſuppoſe it to be 5639 years from this time to the 
firſt exiſtence of any body in the beginning of the 
world; 4ve can, in our thoughts, apply this aneaſure of a 
year to duration before the creation, or beyond the dura- 
tion of bodies or motion, as we can this meaſure of 
a mile to ſpace beyond the utmoſt bodies; and by the 
one meaſure duration, where there was no motion, as 
well as by the other meafure ſpace in our thoughts, 
where there is no body. . 


169 


Ir it be objected to me here, that in this way of ex- 
plaining of time, I have begged what I ſhould not, viz. 


that the world is neither eternal nor infinite, I anſwer, 


That to my preſent purpoſe it is not needful, in this 
place, to make ufe of arguments, to evince the world 
to be finite, both in duration and extenſion ; but it be- 
ing at leaſt as conceivable as the contrary, I have cer- 
tainly the liberty to ſuppoſe it, as well as any one hath 
to ſuppoſe the contrary : And I doubt not but that every _ 
one that will go about it, may eaſily conceive in his mind 
the beginning of motion, though not of all duration, and 
ſo may come to a ſtop and non ultra in his conſideration | 
of motion. So alſo in his thoughts he may ſet limits 
to body, and the extenſion belonging to it, but not to 
ſpace where no body is; the utmoſt bounds of ſpace 
and duration, being 1 the reach of thought, as 
well as the utmoſt bounds of number are beyond the 
largeſt comprehenſion of the mind; and all for the 
lame reaſon, as we ſhall ſee in another place. 8 

% »ß A „ 
By the ſame means, therefore, and from the ſame ori- 
ginal that we come to have he idea of time, we have 
alſo that idea which we call erernity: viz. having got the 
idea of fucceſſion and duration, by reflecting on the 
tram of our own ideas cauſed in us either by the natu- 
ral appearances of thoſe ideas coming conſtantly of 


1 themſelves into our waking thoughts, or elfe cauſed by 
Vol. L. „ | 
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170 Duration, and its Simple Modes. Book II. 
external objects ſucceſſively affecting our ſenſes; and 
having from the revolutions of the ſun got the idea of 
certain lengths of duration, we can, in our thoughts, 
add ſuch lengths of duration to one another as often 
as we pleaſe, and apply them, ſo added, to durations 

3 paſt or to come: And this we can continue to do on, 

=o without bounds or limits, and proceed in infinitum, and 

apply thus the length of the annual motion of the ſun 
to duration, ſuppoſed before the ſun's, or any other 
motion had its being; which is no more difficult or ab. 


W 8 n IG, — 


ſurd, than to apply the notion I have of the moving of } | 

a ſhadow one hour to-day upon the ſun-dial, to the du- « 

ration of ſomething laſt night, v. g. the burning of a II | 

1 candle, which is now abſolutely ſeparate from all ac- Þ 1 
_ tual motion: And it is as impoſſible for;the duration of MI 1 
lj that flame for an hour laſt night to co-exiſt with any mo- I | 
tion that now is, or ever ſhall be, as for any part of du- f 

ration, that was before the beginning of the world, ; 

to co-exiſt with the motion of the ſun now. But yet I © 

this hinders not, but that having the idea of the I 

length of the motion of the ſhadow on a dial between g 

the marks of two hours, I can as diſtinctly meaſure in © 
my thoughts the duration of that candle-light laſt night, I t. 

as I can the duration of any thing that does now exiſt: r. 

And it is no more than to think, that had the ſun ſhone I b. 
then on the dial, and moved after the ſame rate it doth in 
now, the ſhadow on the dial would have paſſed from I 1: 

one hour-line to another, whilſt that flame of the candle ¶ ci 

es. ff. en vc 

f di 
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Tux notion of an hour, 3 year, being only the id th 
I have of the length of certain periodical regular motions, I nc 
neither of which motions do ever all at once exiſt, but I m 
only in the ideas I have of them in my memory, de- tic 
_ rived from my ſenſes or reflection, I can with the / 
lame eaſe, and for the ſame reaſon, apply it in my we 
thoughts to duration, antecedent to all manner of mo- me 
tion, as well as to any thing that is but a minute, or a 
day, antecedent to the motion, that at this very mo- Fo 
ment the ſun is in. All things paſt are 3 and 
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perfectly at reſt 3 and to this way of conſideration of 


them are all one, whether they were before the begin-. 


ning of the world, or but yeſterday z the meaſuring of 


any duration by ſome motion, depending not at All on the 


real co-exiſtence of that thing to that motion, or any 


other periods of revolution, but the having à clear idea 
of the length FA ſome periodical known motion, or other 
intervals of duration in my mind, and applying that to 
the duration of the thing 1 would meaſure.  * © ox 
Hence we ſee, that ſome men imagine the duration of 
the world, from its firſt exiſtence- to this preſent year 
1689, to have been 5639 years, or equal to 5639 an- 
nual revolutions of the ſun, and others a great deal 
more; as the Egyptians of old, who, in the time of A- 
lexander, counted 23,000 years from the reign of the 
ſun; and the Chineſes now, who account the world 
3,269,000 years old, or more; which longer duration 
of the world, according to their computation, though 
I-ſhould not believe to be true, yet I can equally ima- 
gine it with them, and as truly underſtand, and ſay, 
one is longer than the other, as I underſtand, that Me- 


thuſalem's life was longer than Enoch's. And if the 
Trommon reckoning of 5639 ſhould be true (as it may 


be as well as any other aſſigned), it hinders not at all my 
imagining what others mean, when they make the world 
1000 years older, ſince every one may with the fame fa- 
cility imagine (I do not ſay belieye) the world to be 
$0,000 years old, as 5639; and may as well conceive the 
duration of 50,000 years, as 5639. Wc it appears, 
that to the meaſuring the duration of any thing by time, it is 
not requiſite that that thing ſhould be co-exiſtent to the 
motion we meaſure by, or any other periodical revolu- 
tion; but it ſuffices to this purpoſe, that wor have the idea 
of the length of any regular periodical appearances, which. 
we can in our minds apply to duration, with which che 
motion or appearance never co-exiſted. e 


Fon as, in the hiſtory of the creation delivered by Mo- 
rs, I can imagine, that light exiſted. three days before 


— 


en 


- 


the ſun was, or had any motion, barely by thinking, 
that the duration of light before the fun was created, 
was ſo long as (if the ſun had moved then as it doth 
now) would have been equal to three of his diurnal re- 


volutions; ſo,” by the ſame way, I can have an idea off 


the chazs, or angels, being created, before there was ei- 
ther light, or any continued motion, a minute, an hour, 


a day, a year, or 1000 years. For if I can but conſider 
duration equal to one minute, before either the being or 
motion of any body, I can add one minute more till! 


come to ſixty ; and by the ſame way of adding minutes, 
hours, or years (i. e. ſuch or ſuch parts of the ſun's re- 
volution, or any other period whereof I have the idea), 


proceed in inſinitum, and ſuppoſe a duration exceeding as 


meny ſuch periods as I can reckon, let me add whilſt I 
will; which I think is the notion we have of eternity, of 


1 infinity we have no other notion than we have of 


the infinity of number, to "which we can add for ever 
| without end. 
9.32. ah 

AND thus. I think it is plain, that _ thoſe two fog 
_ tains of all knowledge before mentioned, viz. reflection 
and ſenſation, we get the ideas of duration, and the mea- 
ſures of it. ? 

For, it, By obſerving what paſſes in our minds 
how our ideas there in train conſtantly ſome vaniſh, and 
others begin to appear, we come oY: the idea. of Jn 
cefſion. 
_ By obſerving a 8 in the parts of this 
ſucceſſion, we get the idea of duration. 

Thirdly, By ee obſerving certain appearances 


at certain regular and ſeeming equidiſtant periods, we 


get the ideas of certain lengths or meaſures vf durations as 
minutes, hours, days, years, &c. 
Foͤourthly, By being able to repeat thoſe meaſures of 


time, our ideas of ſtated length of duration in yea 


minds, as often as we will, we can come to ima 
ration, where nothing does really endure or ext 


3. and 


us we imagine eonon, next Jear, or ſeven Jeu 
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Chap 14. Duration, and its Simple Moder. 193 
Fifthly, By being able to repeat any ſuch idea of an 

length of time, as of a minute, a year, or an age, as: 

often as we will in our own thoughts, and adding them 


to ons another, without ever coming to the end of ſuch 


addition, any nearer than we can to the end of number, 
to which we can always add, we come by the idea of e- 
ternity, as the future eternal duration of our ſouls, as well 
as the eternity of that infinite Being, which muſt neceſ- 
farily have always exiſted; | | 1 
Siethiy, By conſidering any part of infinite duration, 
as ſet out by periodical meaſures, we come by the ide 

of what we call im in general. © EE 


. CHAP. .. 
or DURATION: AND EXPANSION, CONSIDERED ro- 
ff ᷣͤ Ty 


91. Both capable of greater and leſs,  _ 
THOUGH we have, in the precedent chapters, 
1 dwelt pretty long on the conſiderations of ſpace __. 
and duration, yet they being ideas of general concern- 
ment, that have ſomething very ebfirale and peculiar in 
their-nature, the comparing them one with another may 
perhaps be of uſe for their illuſtration; and we may 
have the more clear and. diſtinct cone of them, 


by taking a view of. them together. Diſtance or ſpace, - 


in its ſimple abſtract conception, to avoid confuſion, I. ! 
call expar/ron,, to diſtinguiſh it from extenſion, which by - 
ſome is uſed to expreſs this diſtance only, as it is in the 
ſolid parts of matter, and ſo includes, or at leaſt inti- 
mates, the idea of body: Whereas the idea of pure dif, + __ 
tance ,includes no ſuch thing. I prefer alſo the word” 8 
expanſion to ſpace, becauſe pace is often applied to di. 
tance of fleeting ſucceſſive parts, which never exiſt to; 
_—_ as well as to thoſe which are permanent. In 
th theſe. (viz. expanſion and duration ), the mind has 
this common ien of continued lengths, capable of great- 


er or leſs quantities: For a man has as clear an idea rf. 
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SY the difference of the-le 


=  2n inchandafoot . > 
„92. Expanſion not bounded by Matter 
=. Tre mind, having got the idea of the length of any 


length you will, can, as has been ſaid, repeat that idea; 


and make it equal to two ſpans, or two paces; and ſo 


amounts to the diſtance of the ſun, or remoteſt ſtar. By 

WE | whereitis, or ay goes place, it can proceed and paſs 

we beyond all thoſe le ar : 

= going on, either in or without body. It is true, we 
can eaſily in our thoughts come to the end of ſolid ex- 


expanfion ; of that it can neither find nor conceive any 


ſeems to have other thoughts, when he ſays, Heaven, 
5 | g T think, very much magnifies to himſelf the capacity of 


his own underſtanding, who perſuades himſelf, that he 
„ d an extend his thoughts farther than GOD exiſts, or i- 


: magine any expanſion where he is not. 


_  ., + 3. Nor Duration by Motion. © 
— . - Jousr ſo is it in duration. The mind having got the idea 


= ont 
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pʒrf all corpore | | 
taken from the great bodies of the world, and their 
motions. But yet every one eaſily admits, that though 
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part of expanſion, let it be a ſpan, or a pace, or what 
and fo, adding it to the former, enlarge its idea of length, | 


as often as it will, till it equals the diſtance of any parts | 
of the earth one from another, and increaſe thus, till it 


ſuch a progreſſion as this, ſetting out from the place 


ngths, and find nothing to ſtop its 


_ - tenfion; the extremity and bounds of all body, we have 
no difficulty to arrive at: But when the mind is there, 
it finds nothing to hinder its progreſs into this endleſs | 


end. Nor let any one ſay, that beyond the bounds 9g 
| body, there is nothing at ail, unleſs he whi confine ' 
60 within the limits of matter. Solomon, whole 
underſtanding was filled and enlarged with wiſdom, 
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and. the heaven of heavens, cannot contain thee + And he, 


of M4 any length of duration, can double, multiply, and enlarge 
, not only beyond its' own, but beyond the exiſtenes 
al beings, and all the meaſures of time, 


dee make duration boundleſs, as certainly it is, we can. 
not yet extend it beyond all being, GOD, every one 
ceaſily allows, fills eternity; and it is hard to find a res. 


D . eee hunk. . 
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Chap. 15. Duration and Expanſim conſidered. = 175 
of Þ fon why any one ſhould doubt, that he likewiſe fills - 
I immenſfity? His infinite being is certainly as bound- ö 
ess one way as another; and methinks it aſeribes a little 
any too much to matter, to ſay, where there is no body, there 
hat is nothing. e, ee Hf 
lea; 94. Why Men more eafily admit infinite Duration, 
Dan infinite Expanſion. n OE 
Hence, I think, we may learn the reaſon wwhy every onz 
Irs familiarly, and without the leaſt heſitation, ſpeaks of, 
uit and ſuppoſes eternity, and ſticks not to a/cribe infinity to 
By duration; but it is with more doubting and reſerve, that 
ace many admit, or ſuppoſe the infinity of ſpace. 'The rea- - 
aſs © fon whereof ſeems to me to be this, that duration and _ 
its Y extenſion being uſed as names of affections belonging 
we © to other beings, we eafily conceive in GOD infinite 
ex. duration; and we cannot avoid doing ſo: But not at- 2 
ave tributing to him extenſion, but only to matter, which is 
re, finite, we are apter to doubt of the exiſtence of expans» * Þ 
leſs ſion without matter; of which alone we commonly ſup» = 
any poſe it an attribute. And therefore, when men purſue _ 
of & their thoughts of ſpace, they are apt to ſtop at the 
The MN - confines 5, body; as if ſpace were there at an end too; © 
ofe © and reached no farther. Or if their dear, upon conſis 
mm, Y deration, carry them farther, yet they term what is bes 
vn, | yond the limits of the univerſe, e ſpace as if 
he, it were nothing, becauſe there is no 


ody exiſting in it: | 1 
„o Whereas duration, antecedent to all body, and to the 1 
he motions which it is meaſured by, they never term ima. 
ri” ginary; becauſe it is never ſuppoſed void of ſome ok 
ther real exiſtence. And if the names of things ma 4 
at all direct our thoughts towards the originals . 
dea men's ideas (as I am apt to think they may very much) 
done may have occaſion to think, by the name duratimn,ꝑ 
nee that the continuation of exiſtence, with a kind of re- Y 
ne, Y fiſtance to any deſtructive force, and the continuation _ | 
eir I of ſolidity (which is apt to be confounded with, and 3 
oh if we will look into the minute anatomical parts of -F 
an. MW matter, is little different from hardneſs), were thought 
me =. to have ſome analogy, and gave occaſion: to words ſo 
near of kin as durare and Aru off And that durare 
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196 © Duration and Expanſion conſidered. Boch t ll © 
is applied to the idea of hardneſs, as well as that of f 
exiſtence, we ſee in Horace, Epod. 16. ferro duravit f = Bp 
culas But be that as it will, this is certain, that who. | 
ever purſues his own thoughts, will find them ſome. I © 
times launch out beyond the extent of body into the b. 
infinity of ſpace or expanſion; the idea whereof is dif- a 
tinct and ſeparate from body, and all other things: * 
which may (to thoſe who pleaſe) be a ſubject of farther th 
meditation. | theo ps . 
85. Time to Duration is as. Place to Expanſſon. - 
TIME in general is to duration, as place to expanjon, al 
They are ſo much of thoſe boundleſs oceans of eternity iſ 
and immenſity, as is ſet out and diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt, as it were by land-marks; and ſo are made 
uſe of to denote the poſition of finite real beings, in 
reſpect one to another, in thoſe uniform infinite oceans 
of duration and ſpace. 'Fheſe, rightly conſidered, are 
only ideas of determinate diſtances, from certain known 
points fixed in diſtinguiſhable ſenſible things, and ſup- 
| poſed to keep the ſame diſtance one from another. | © 
From. ſuch points fixed in ſenſible beings we reckon, 
and from them we meaſure our portions of thoſe infi- 0 
' mite quantities; which, fo conſidered, are that which we I} * 
call time and place. For duration and ſpace being in ll : 
themſclves uniform and boundleſs, the onder and poſition 
of things, without ſuch known ſettled points, would be 
loſt in them, and all things would lie jumbled in an w- 
. curable confuſion. „ | | | 
$6. Time and Place are taken for ſo much of eitbes, 
es are ſet out by the Exiftence and Motion of Bodies. 
Jiu and place taken thus for determinate diſtinguiſh- 
able portions of thoſe infinite abyſſes of ſpace and dura- 
tion, ſet out,. or ſuppoſed to be diſtinguiſhed from. the 
reſt by marks, and known boundaries, have each of them 
a twofold acceptation. Jͥͥͤã ⅛ ͥ!?ĩ ol 
Figs, Time in general is commonly taken for ſo 
much of infinite duration, as is meaſured out by, and 
co-exiſtent with, the exiſtence and motions of the great 
_ bodies of the univerſe, as far as we know an thing of 
_ them; Aud in this ſenſe, time begius and ends with the! 
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Chap. 15. Duration and Expanſion confidered. 17 
framg of this ſenſible world, as in theſe phraſes before 
mentioned, before all time, or when time ſhall be no: 


„ore: Place likewife is taken ſometimes for that por — 
ton of infinite ſpace, which is poſſeſſed by, and com- 
55 prehended within the material world; and is thereby . 


10. diſtinguiſhed: from the reſt of expanſion; though this. 
” may more properly be called exten/ion than place. Within 


0 theſe two are confined, and by the obſervable parts of 


them are meaſured and determined the particular time 
or duration, and the particular extenſion and place, of 
all corporeal beings. 9 . 


5 9 7. Sometimes for 2 much of either, as we deſign by: 


Meaſures taken from the Bulk or Motion of Bodies. 
SECONDLY, Sometimes the word time is uſed in a larger 
, Ml /zn/e, and is applied to parts of that infinite duration, 


m not that were really diſtinguiſhed and meaſured out by ] 
ins . . | « 3 . 4 
| this real exiſtence, and periodical. motions: of bodies, 1 
are > 8 5 1 
_ that were appointed from the beginning to be for ſigns;. 4 
and for ſeaſons, and for days, and years, and are ac- | 
5: Cordingly our meaſures of time, but ſuch other por- J 
may tons, too, of that infinite uniform duration, which we, I 
ab. on any occaſion, do ſuppoſe equal to certain lengths: 4 

| | 


meaſured time: and ſo conſider them as bounded and 2 
determined. For if we ſhould ſuppoſe the creation, or I 
fall of the angels, was at the: beginning of the Julian - 


in 

ide period, we ſhould ſpeak properly. enough, and ſhould "F 
be underſtood, if we faid, it is a longer time fince the” = 
. creation of angels than the creation of the world, bßß 
1 764 years; whereby we would mark. out ſo much of 3 
chat undiſtinguiſhed duration, as we ſuppoſe equal to, "3 
he nd would have admitted 764 annual revolutions of the : 
h lun, moving at the rate it now. does. And thus Iike- I 
the Y © we ſometimes ſpeak. of place, diſtance, or bulk, A 
em n the great inane beyond the confines of the world,, 3 
'* BD vhen we. confider ſa much of that ſpace as is equal to, 3 
% or capable to receive a body of any alligned dimenſions 
aud s a cubic foot; or do ſuppoſe a point in it at ſuch a 
rl certain diſtance. from any part of the univerſe... e 4 
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_ | | Duratio and. dee cure. boek. 
1 5 $ 8. T hey belong to all Beings. - © 


| expanſion; which comprehend in them all finite beings, 
and in their full extent belong only to the Deity. And 
therefore we are apt not to wonder that we compre- 
hend them not, and do ſo often find our thoughts at 
2 n loſs, when we would conſider them either abi 


much of that infinite ſpace, as the bulk of that body 
the idea of the particular duration of any thing is an idea 
exiſted is the idea of that ſpace of duration which paſſed 


extremities of the bulk or exiſtence of the ſame thing, 


&cc. 


all the Parts of Duration, are Duration. 


22 HERE. and when,” are queſtions Wen to all E | 
exjſtences, and are by us always reckoned from ſome. | 
known parts of this ſenſible world, and from ſome:cer-: | 
_ tain epochs marked out to us by the motions obſervable ! 
in it. Without ſome ſuch fixed parts or periods, the 
order of things would be loſt to our finite underſtand.” 
Lings, in the boundleſs invariable oceans of duration and 


raCtly | 
in themſelves, or as any way attributed to the firſt in 
comprehenſible Being. But when applied to any par- 
ticular finite beings, the extenſion of any body is ſo 
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takes ap. And place is the poſition of any body, when 
conſidered at a certain diſtance from ſome other. As | 


* of that portion of infinite duration which paſſes during 
the exiſtence of that thing; ſo the time ⁊uben the thing 


between ſome known and fixed period of duration and 
the being of that thing. One fhows the diſtance of the 


as that it is a foot ſquare, or laſted two years; the other 
ſhows the diſtance of it in place, or exiſtence, from o- 
ther fixed points of ſpace or duration, as that it was in 
the middle of Lincolns-Inn-Fields, or the firſt degree: 
of Taurus, and in the year of our Lord 1671, or the 
loootk year of the Julian period: All which diſtances 
we meaſure by preconceived ideas, of certain lengths ct 
. and duration, as inches, feet, miles and de- 
grees; and in the other, minutes, Fo. and years, 


99, All the Ports of Extenſon,, are Extenſion ; al 


5 Tarr is one thing more wherein pace and . 
2 baue a great conformity 1 . and that. 18, though ery are. 
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uration and Expanſion conſedered. 179. 
| juſtly reckoned amongſt our /imple ideas, yet none of : 
the diſtinct ideas we have of either is without all man- 


ner of compoſition ; it is the very nature of both of 


them to conſiſt of parts: but their parts being all of 


the ſame kind, and without the mixture of any other 


idea, hinder them not from having a place amongſt 


ſample ideas. Could the mind, as in number, come to 


ſo ſmall a part of extenſion or duration, as excluded di- 
viſibility, that would be, as it were, the indiviſible unit, 


or idea; by repetition of which, it would make its 
more enlarged zdeas. of extenſion and duration. 


But 


fince the mind is not able to frame an idea of any ſpace 


without parts; inſtead thereof it makes uſe of the com- 
mon meaſures, which, by familiar uſe in each country, 


have imprinted themſelves on the memory (as inches and 


feet; or cubits and paraſangs; and ſo ſeconds, minutes, 


hours, days, and years in duration): The mind makes 


It has been objected to Mr. Locke, that if ſpace confiſts of parts, 


as it is confeſſed in this place, he ſhould not have reckoned it in the 
number of ſimple ideas; becauſe it ſeems to be inconſiſtent with what 
he ſays elſewhere, that a ſimple idea is uncompounded, and contains 


in it nothing but one uniform appearance or conception of the mind, 


and is not diſtinguiſbable into different ideas. It is farther objeCted, 


that Mr. Locke has not given in the 11th chapter of the 2d book 
where he begins to ſpeak of fimple ideas, an exact definition of What 


he underſtands. by the word Ample ideas. To theſe difficulties Mr. 


Locke anſwers thus: To begin with the laſt, he declares, that he has 


not treated his ſubje@ in an order perfectly ſcholaſtic, having not had 


much familiarity with thoſe ſort of books during the writing of his, 
and not remembering at all the method in which they are written; 


and therefore his readers ought not to expect definitions regularly 


placed at the beginning of each new ſubject. Mr. Locke contents 
himſelf to employ the principal terms that he uſes; ſo that, from his 
uſe of them, the reader may eaſily comprehend what he means by 
them. But with reſpect to the term fomple 

luck to define that in the place cited in the objection; and therefore 


there is no reaſon to ſupply that defect. The queſtion then is to know, 


whether the idea of extenſion agrees with this definitions Which 
will effectually agree to it, if it be underſtood in the ſenſe which Mr. 
Locke had principally in bis view ; for that compoſition which be de- 


idea, he has had the good 


i 


ſigned to exclude in that definition, was: a compoſition of different 


ideas in the mind, and not a compoſition of the ſame kind in a thing 
whoſe eflence conſiſts in having parts of the ſame kind, where you 
can never come to a part eptirely exempted from this compoſition.' 


So that if the idea of eatenfion RO having partes extra partes - 
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uſe, 1 ſay, of ſuch ideas as theſe, as ſimple ones; and 


theſe are the component parts of larger eas, which the 
mind, upon occaſion, makes by the addition of ſuck | 
known lengths, which it is acquainted with. On the 
other ſide, the ordinary ſmalleſt meaſure we have of | 
either, is looked on as an unit in number, when the 


mind by diviſion would reduce them into leſs fractions. 
Though on both ſides, both in addition and diviſion, 
either of ſpace or duration, when the idea under conſi- 
deration becomes very big or very ſmall, its preciſe 


bulk becomes very obſcure and confuſed ; and it is the 
number of its repeated additions or diviſions, that alone 


remains clear: and diſtinét, as will eaſily appear to any | 
one who. will let his thoughts looſe in the vaſt expan- 


fon of ſpace, or diviſibility of matter. Every part of 
duration, is duration too; and every part of extenſton, 


is extenſion, both of them capable of addition or divi- 
ſion in inſinitum. Put the leaſt portions of either of 


las the ſchools ſpeak), it is always, in the eule of Mr. Locke, a ſimple 


idea; becauſe the idea of having partes extra partes, cannot be te- | 
folved into two other zdeas. For the remainder of the objection 


made to Mr. Locke, with reſpe& to the nature of extenfion, Mr. 


Locke was aware of it, as may be ſeen in 5 9. chap. x5. of the 20 
book, where he fays, that the. leaſt portion of ſpace or extenſion, | 


whereof we have a clear and diſtin dea. may perhaps be the fitteſt 
to be conſidered by us as a /imple ideg of that kind, out of which our 


complex modes of ſpace and extenſion are made up. So that, accord+ 
ing to Mr. Locke, it may very fitly be called a fimple idea, ſince it is 
the leaſt idea of ſpace that the mind can form to itſelf, and that cans ! 
not be divided by the mind into any leſs, whereof it has in itfelf any 


determined perception. From whence it follows, that it is to the 
mind one . imple idea; and that is ſufficient to take away this objec- | 
tion: For it is not the deſign of Mr. Locke, in this place, to diſcourſe 
of any thing but concerning the ideas of the mind. But if this1s 


not ſufficient to clear the difficulty, Mr. Locke hath nothing more 6 
add, but that if the idea of extenſion is fo peculiar, that it cannot 


exactly agree with the definition that he has given of thoſe felt 


ideas, ſo that it differs in ſome manner from all others of that kind, 
he thinks, it is better to leave it there expoſed to this difficulty, than 


to make a new diviſion in his favour. It is enough for Mr. Locke, that 


His meaning can be underitood. It is very common to obſerve intel ! 
ligible.diſcourſes ſpoiled by tov much ſubtilty in nice diviſions. 'We 


. ought to put things together as well as we can, dofrine catiſ#; bot 
| after all, ſeveral things will not be bundled up together ul der out 


9 
BE 


terms, and ways of ſpeaking. 
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CW Chap. 15 Duration and Expanſion conſidered. ' 181 . 
d them, whereof we have clear and diſtinct - zdeas, may 4 
e perhaps be fitteſt to be conſidered: by us, as the. fimple | 


it dag of that kind, out of which our complex modes 
i of ſpace, extenſion, and duration, are made up, and 
of W into which they can again be diſtinctly reſolved. Such 4 


ic MW +a {mall part in duration may be called a'moment, and is 

s. W the time of one 7dea in our minds in the train of their 

n, ordinary ſucceſhon there. The other, wanting a pro- 

i- per name, I know not whether I may be allowed to call 
fe 4 ſenſible point, meaning thereby the leaſt particle of 
he matter or ſpace we can diſcern, which is ordinarily a- 


ne MW bout a minute, and to the ſharpeſt eyes ſeldom. leſs 
ny chan thirty ſeconds of a circle, whereof the eye is the 


Ne Centre. =: +: a 55 | 

of 6 10. Their Parts 1 7 

m, W ExranSION and duration have this farther agreement, 

vi- that though they are both conſidered by us as having 

of W parts, yet heir parts are not ſeparable one from another; 
| no, not even in thought: though the parts of bodies 
ww WM. from whence we take our meaſure of the one, and the A 
ion WM parts of motion, or rather the ſucceſſion of ideas in our 

Mr. minds, from whence we take the meaſure of the other, 

het may be interrupted and ſeparated z as the one is often 


teſt by reſt, and the other is by ſleep, which we call reſt 


our too. 7 


= $$ 11. Duration is as a Line, Expanſion as a Solid. 


an Bor yet there is this manifeſt difference between them, 
wy Wl that the ideas of length, which we have of expanſion, 

are turned every, way, and ſo-make figure and breadth, 3 
2 5 and thickneſs; but duration is but as it were the length x f 
nn ane /irarght line, extended in infinitum, not capable of | 


re 40 multiplicity, variation, or figure; but is one common 
go W meaſure of all exiſtence whatſoever, wherein all things, 


vin WY iſt they exiſt, equally partake. . For this preſent mo- 
than W nent is common to all things that are now in being, 
and equally comprehends that part of their exiſtence, A} 
will as much as if they were all but one ſingle being; and 
> bot we may truly ſay, they all exiſt in the ſame moment of | 
ou time. Whether angels and ſpirits have any analogy to. . 
mis in reſpect of expanſion, is beyond my comprehen= _ 
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ſion: And perhaps for | us;. who have underſtandings 


and comprehenſions ſuited to our own preſervation, and | 
the ends of our own being, but not to the reality and 


extent of all other beings, it is near as hard to cone 


ceive any exiſtence, or to have an idea of any real be- 
ing, with a perfect negation of all manner of expan- 

ſion, as it is to have the idea of any real exiſtence, with 
à perfect negation of all manner of duration: And 


therefore what ſpirits have to do with ſpace, or how 
they communicate in it, we know not. All that we 
know, is, that bodies do each ſingly poſſeſs ifs proper 


portion of it, according to the extent of its ſolid parts; 
and thereby exclude: all other bodies from having any: . 
ſhare in that particular portion of ſpace, whilſt it re- 
mains there. IR VOLT 7 Sn 
12 Duration has never tꝛuo Parts together, Expan- 


fron all together. 


= E DURATION, and time which is a part of it, ic the iden 


.;$ 
1 5 "3 
- 2 y , 4 4 
4 
. 4 : 


ve have of periſbing diſtance, of which no tao parts exiſt 
Together, but follow each other in ſucceſſion z as expan- 
'— fron is the idea of laſting diſtance, all whoſe parts exiſt to-- 
gether, and are not capable of ſucceſſion. And there- 
fore though we cannot conceive any duration without. 
ſuocceſſion, nor can put it together in our thoughts, that: 
any being does now exiſt to-morrow, or poſſeſs at once 
more than the preſent moment of duration; yet we 


dan conceive the eternal duration of the Almighty far 


different from that of man, or any other finite being. 


Becauſe man comprehends not in his knowledge or 


power all paſt and future things: His thoughts are but 


of yeſterday, and he knows not what to-morrow will 
bring forth. What is once paſt, he can never recal, and 
| what is yet to come, he. cannot make preſent. What. 
I fay of man, I ſay of all finite beings; who, though 
they may far exceed man in knowledge and power, yet 
are no more than the meaneſt creature, in compariſon. 
with God himſelf. Finite of any magnitude, holds 
not any proportion to infinite. God's infinite duration 
being accompanied with infinite knowledge and infinite: 
ſors all things paſt and to come; and they 
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Chap. 15. 


not make exiſt each moment he pleaſes. For the exiſt- 
ence of all things depending upon his pleafure, 
all things exiſt every moment that he thinks fit to have 


them exiſt. To conclude, expanſion and duration. do 
mutually embrace and comprehend each other; every 


part of ſpace being in every part of duration, and eve- 


ry part of duration in every part of expanſion. Such . 
a combination of two diſtinct ideas, is, I ſuppoſe, _ 


ſcarce to be found in all that great variety we do or can 


conceive, and may afford matter to farther ſpecu- 
lation. Co ag oe . 


CAP. XVI. 
| OF NUMBER. | 
5 1. Number the ſimple and moft univerſal dex. 


X MONGST all the ideas we have, as - 
{| ſuggeſted to the mind by more ways, ſo there is 


„ 
n 


none more fimple than that of unity, or one. It has 


no ſhadow of variety or compoſition in it; every object 


our ſenſes are employed about, every idea in our under- 
ſtandings, every thought of our minds, brings this idea 
along with it, And therefore it is the moſt intimate 
to our thoughts, as well as it is in its agreement to all 
other things, the moſt univerſal idea we have. For 
number applies itſelf to men, angels, aCtions, thoughts, 


every thing that either doth exiſt, or. can-be imagined. 


| F$ 2. Tts Modes made by Addition, 


br repeating this idea in our minds, and adding the re- 


petitions together, we come by the complex ideas of the 
modes of it. Thus by adding one to one, we have the 
complex idea of a couple; by putting twelve units to- 


= 


zer, we have the complex idea of a dozen and of . 


core, or a million, or any other number. 


6 


Duration and: Expanſion conſidered. - uf 3 : 
are no more diſtant from his knowledge, no farther re- 

moved from his ſight than the preſent: They all he un- 
der the ſame view; and there is nothing which he can- 


ere is none 
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3. Each Mode diſtinct. 3 
Tas + EM modes of number. are of all other the mot. 4. 
int: every the leaſt variation, which is an unit, maks 
ing each combination, as clearly different from that 
which approacheth neareſt to it, as the moſt remote: 


the idea of two as diſtinct from the ided of three, as the 
magnitude of the whole earth is from that of a mite. 
This is not ſo in other ſimple modes, in which it is not 
ſo eaſy, nor perhaps poſſible for us to diſtinguiſh. be- 
. twixt two approaching ideas, which yet are really dif- 
between the white of this paper, and that of the. next 
degree to it; or can form diſtin& ideas of every the 
leaſt exceſs in extenſion ? 
i Preciſe; 

3 Tas clearneſs. and 4%, iftinfneſs of each mode of number 
from all others, even thoſe that approach neareſt, makes. 
me apt to think that demonſtrations in numbers, if they 
are not more evident and exact than in extenſion, yet 
3 are more general in their uſe, and more determi- 
nate in their application. Becauſe the ideas of numbers 
are more preciſe and diſtinguiſhable than in extenſion, 
where every equality and exceſs are not ſo eaſy to be 
obſerved or meaſured ;, becauſe our thoughts cannot in 
ſpace arrive at any determined ſmallneſs, beyond which 
it cannot go, as an unit; and therefore the quantity or 
proportion of any the leaſt exceſs cannot be diſcovered.; 
which is clear otherwiſe in number, where, as has been 
ſaid, 91 is as diſtinguiſhable from 90, as from gooo, 
though 91 be the next immediate exceſs to 90. But it 
is not ſo in extenſion, where whatſoever. is more than 
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=— pear of an equal length, one may be longer than the 


= . other by innumerable parts ; nor can any one allign an 


3 angles, which oy be hs: next Mga. to a i one. 
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 Tro being as diſtin& from one, as two hundred; and 


ferent. For who will undertake to find a difference 


94. Therefore Demonſtrations in Numbers the myſt 


= juſt a foot or an inch, is not diſtinguiſhable from the 
—_ ſtandard of a foot or an inch; and in lines which ap» 
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Chap. 16. | Number. „ 
g. Names neceſſury to Number. 
By the repeating, as has been ſaid, of the idea of an 
unit, and joining it to another unit, we make thereof 
| one collective idea, marked by the name #200. And 
whoſoever can do this, and proceed on, {till adding one 
more to the laſt collective idea which he had of any, * 
number, and give a name to it, may count, or have 
ideas for ſeveral collections of units, diſtinguiſhed one 
from another, as far as he hath a ſeries of names for 
following numbers, and a memory to retain that ſeries, 
with their ſeveral names: All numeration being but ſtall. 
the adding of one unit more, and giving to the whole 
together, as comprehended in one idea, a new or di- 
ſtint name or ſign, whereby to know it from thoſe be- 
2 © fore and after, and diſtinguiſh it from every. ſmaller or 
greater multitude of units. So that he that can add 
one to one, and fo to two, and ſo go on with his tale, 
taking ſtill with him the diſtinct names belonging to 
every hs ey; and ſo again, by abſtracting an unit 
from each collęction, retreat and leſſen them, is ca- 
pable of all the ideas of numbers within the compaſs of 
his language, or for which he hath names, though not 
. perhaps of more. For the ſeveral ſimple modes f 
numbers, being in our minds but ſo many combinations 


5 of units, which have no variety, nor are capable of any 5 
n other difference, but more or leſs, names or marks for 

I each diſtin combination, ſeem more neceſſary than in 

: any other ſort of idear. For without ſuch names or 
marks we can hardly well make uſe of numbers in rec- 

N Koning, eſpecially where the combination is made up of 

it any great multitude of units; which put together with= 

n out a name or mark, to diſtinguiſh that preciſe collec- 


5 tion, will hardly be kept from being a heap in confuſion. 
i neceſſary to Numbers. I 
8 Tais I think to be the realon, why ſome Americans I 


have ſpoken with (who were otherwiſe of quick and 
rational parts enough), could not, as we do, by any 
means count to 1000; nor had any diſtinct idea of that 
number, though they could reckon. very well to 20. 
Becauſe their language being ſcanty, and accommodated | 


TM 


n rr r us 
4 3 . : © I 
EH, 


— * 4 * f : 
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only to the few neceſſaries of a needy ſimple life, unac- 


quainted either with trade or mathematics, had no 


Words in it to ſtand for 1000; ſo that when they were 
diſcourſed with of thoſe greater numbers, they would- 


ſhow the hairs of their head, to expreſs a great multitude 
which they could not number: which mability, I ſup« 
ole, proceeded from their want of names. The 


Tououpinambos had no names for numbers above 
any number beyond that, they made out by ſhowing 
their fingers, and the fingers of others, who were pre- 


ſent. And I doubt not but we ourſelves might diſtinct. 


ly number in words a great deal farther than we uſual. 


ly do, would we find out but ſome fit denominations to 
fanify them by; whereas, in the way we take now to- 


name them by millions of millions of millions, &. 


it is hard to go beyond eighteen, or at moſt four and 


twenty decimal progreſſions, without confuſion. But 
to ſhow how much diſfinct names conduce to our ue 
reckoning, or having uſeful ideas of numbers, let us ſet 
all theſe following figures in one continued line, as the 


marks of one number; v. g. 5 


4 ; % * 
+» 


| Nonilivns, Odtihons. Septilions. Sextilions. Quintilions.” 
ilions. Millions. Units. 


Quartilions. Trilions. 5 
248106. 235421. 261734 368149. 623137. 


The ordinary way of naming this number in Engliſn, 
will be the often repeating of millions, of millions, 
of millions, of millions, of millions, of millions, of 
millions, of millions (which is the denomination of the 
ſecond fix figures). In which way, it will be very hard 
to have any diſtinguiſhing notions of this number: But 
whether, by giving every fix figures a new and orderly - 
denomination, theſe and perhaps a great many more 
figures in progreſſion, might not eaſily be counted di- 
ſtinctly, and ideas of them both got more eaſily to our- 
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to be conſidered. This I mention only to ſhow how 
neceſſary diſtin names are to numbering, without 
pretending to introduce new ones of my invention. 


$ 7. Why Children number not earlier wit 


Tavs children, either for want of names to mark the 


ſeveral pragrefſions of numbers, or not having yet the _Þ 


faculty to collect ſcattered ideas into complex ones, and 


range them in a . e order, and ſo retain them in 
is neceſſary to reckoning, do not 


their 2 as _ _ _ 
begin to number very early, nor proceed in it v | 
or "cadily, till a good w 110 

niſned with good ſtore of other ident: and one may 
often obſerve them diſcourſe and reaſon pretty well, and 
have very clear conceptions of ſeveral other things, be- 
fore they can tell 20. And ſome, through the default 
of their memories, who cannot retain the ſeveral com- 


„„ _ 
ſelves, and more plainly fignified to others, I leave it 


ile after they are well fur- 


binations of numbers, with their names annexed in 
their diſtinct orders, and the dependence of ſo long a 


train of numeral progreſſions, and their relation one to 


another, are not able all their lifetime to reckon or re- 


* go over any moderate ſeries or̃ numbers. - For 
e 


that will count twenty, or have any idea of el 


| number, muſt know. that nineteen went before, with | 
the diſtinct name or ſign of every one of them, as hex 


ſtand marked in their order; for wherever this fails, a 


gap.is made, the chain breaks, and the progreſs in 
numbering can 15 no farther. So that t reckon right, it 
is required, 1. That the mind diſtinguiſh carefully two 
ideas, which are different one from another only by the 


addition or ſubtraction of one unit. 2. That it retain 
in memory the names or marks of the ſeveral combi- 


nations, from an unit to that number; and that not 


confuſedly, and at random, but in that exact order, 


that the numbers follow one another: in either of 
which, if F trips, the whole bufineſs of numbering 


will be diſturbed, and there will remain only the con- 
fuſed idea of multitude, but the ideas neceſſary to diſtinct 
numeration will not be attained too. 
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8. Number meaſures all M. eafureables. 


3 * is obſervable in number, that it is that. 


which the mind makes uſe of in meaſuring all things 


that by us are meaſurable, which principally are ex- 
panſion and duration; and our idea of infinity, even 


when applied to thoſe, ſeems to be nothing but the-in- 


finity of number. For what elſe are our ideas of eter- 


nity and immenſity, but the repeated additions of cer- 
tain ideas of imagined parts of duration and expanſion, 
with the infinity of number, in which we can come to 


no end of addition? For ſachain. inexhauſtible ſtock, num- 
ber of all other our ideas, moſt clearly furniſhes us with, 


as is obvious to every one. For let a man collect into 
one ſum as great a number as he pleaſes, this mul- 
titude, how great ſoever, leſſens not one jot the. 


power of adding to it, or brings. him any nearer the 
end of the inexhauſtible ſtock of number, where ſtill 


there remains as much to be added, as if none were 


taken out. And this endleſs addition or addibility (if 
any one like the word better) of numbers, ſo apparent 


to the mind, is that, I think, which gives us the clear- 
eſt and moſt diſtinct idea of infinity: wen n more in 


1 me ee _ | 


CHAP. XVII. 


or INFINITY.. n 


8 1. Infinity, in itt original W attributed u e 


| Duration and Number. 
E that would know what kind of idea it is to 
which we give the name of infinity, cannot do it 
tter than by conſidering to what infinity is by the mind 
more immediately attributed, and wen how the mind | 
comes to frame it. 

Finite and Infinite ſeem to me to be looked upon 1 
the mind as the modes of quantity, and to be attributed 
primarily in their firſt deſignation only to thoſe things 


which have parts, and are Capable of e or dimi- 
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5 nution, by the addition or ſubtraction of any the leaſt 
- art: Aud fuel aw Wi be of ſpace, duration, and 
number, which we have conſidered in the foregoing 
j chapters. It is true, that we cannot but be aſſured, that 
che great GOD, of whom and from whom are all things, 


is incomprehenſibly infinite: But yet, when we apply to 
chat firſt and ſupreme Being our idea of infinite, in our 
weak and narrow thoughts, we do it primarily in reſpect 
of his duration and ubiquity z and, I think, more figu- 


, JN ratively to his power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, and other 
* attributes, which are properly inexhauſtible and incom- 
" prehenſible, & c. For when we call them infinite, we 
o we have no other idea of this infinity, but what carries 
1 with it ſome reflection on, and intimation of that num- 
e ber or extent of the acts or objects of God's power, 
e u wiſdom, and goodneſs, which can never be ſuppoſed fo 
I's _ or ſo many, which theſe attributes will not always. 
re = furmount and exceed, let us multiply them in our 
(f thoughts as far as we can, with all the infinity of end- 


nt kes number. I do not pretend to ſay how theſe attri- 
I butes are in GOD, who is infinitely beyond the reach 
in ol our narrow capacities. They do, without doubt, con- 
tain in them all poſſible perfection; but this, I ſay, is 
eur way of conceiving them, and theſe our ideas of their 


infinity. | 2. | | 
': KY 92. The Idea of Finite eafily got. or 
Fr, then, and finite, being by the mind looked 
on as modifications of expanſion and duration, the next 
„ thing to be conſidered is, Ho the mind comes by them. 
ce, As for the idea of finite, there is no great difficulty. The 
obvious portions of extenſion that affect our ſenſes, 
4 2 with them into the mind the idea of finite: 
And the ordinary periods of ſucceſſion, whereby we 
ind meaſure time and duration, as hours, days, and years, 
ind are bounded lengths. The difficulty is, 85 we come 
by thoſe boundleſs ideas, of eternity and immenſity, ſince Y 
by che objects which we converſe with come ſo much ſhort _ I 
ted of any approach or proportion to that largeneſs. * [ 
8 93. 'How we come by the Idea of Infinity. — 
EvzRY one that has any idea of any ſtated lengths f 
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ſpace, as a foot, finds that he can repeat that idea; and 
joining it to the former, make the idea of two feet; 
and by the addition of a third, three feet; and ſo on; 
without ever coming to an end of his additions, whe. 
ther of the ſame idea of a foot, or if he pleaſes of dou- 
bling it, or any other idea he has of any length, as a 
mile, or diameter of the earth, or. of the orbis magnu 
For whichſoever of theſe he takes, and how often ſo- 
eeiuer he doubles, or any otherwiſe multiplies it, he finds 
=_ that after he has continued his doubling in his thoughts, 
= and enlarged his idea as much as he pleaſes, he has 
no more reaſon to ſtop, nor is one jot , nearer the end 
of ſuch addition, than he was at firſt ſetting out. The 
power of enlarging his idea of ſpace by farther additions 
remaining ſtill the ſame, he hence takes the idea F in. 
nite pace. e 6 
99 4. Our Idea of Space. boundleſs. . 
Tris, I think, is the way whereby the mind gets the 
idea of infinite ſpace. It is a quite different conſideration, 
to examine, whether the mind has the idea of ſuch a 
boundleſs ſpace actully exiſting, ſince our ideas are not al- 
ways proofs of the exiſtence of things; but yet, ſince 
this comes here in our way, I ſuppoſe I may ſay, that 
we are apt to think that ſpace in itſelf is e 
leſs; to which imagination the idea of ſpace or expan- 
ſion of itſelf naturally leads us. For it being conſidered 
by us, either as the extenſion of body, or as exiſting 
by itſelf, without any ſolid matter taking it up (for of 
= ſuch a void ſpace we have not only the idea, but I have 
proved, as I think, from the motion of body, its neceſ- 
ſary exiſtence), it is impoſſible the mind ſhould be ever 
able to find or ſuppoſe any end of it, or be ſtopped any 
where in its progreſs in this ſpace, how far ſoever it e- 
tends its thoughts. Any bounds made with body, even 
adamantine walls, are ſo far from putting a ſtop to the 
mind in its farther progreſs in ſpace and extenſion, that 
it rather facilitates and enlarges it; for ſo far as that 
body reaches, ſo. far no one can doubt of extenſion: | 
and when we are come to the utmoſt extremity of bo- 
dy, what is there that can there put a ſtop, and atisly 
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nd the mind that it is at the end of ſpace, when it per- 
t ceives it is not; nay,” when it is ſatisfied that body it: 


4 ſelf can move into it? For if it be neceſſary for the 

FI motion of body, that there ſhould be an empty ſpace, £5 
us though ever ſo little, here amongſt bodies; and if it be 
2 poſſible for body to move in or through that empty 

5: WM ſpace; nay, it is impoſſible for any particle of matter to 
o. move, but into an empty ſpace : the ſame poſſibility of- 
ds a body's. moving into a void ſpace, beyofid the utmoſt 
ts, bounds of body, as well as into a void pace interſperſdd 
as MM amongſt bodies, will always remain clear and evident: 
nd the idea of empty pure ſpace, whether within or beyond 
he the confines of all bodies, being exactly the ſame, dif- 
ns fering not in nature, though in bulk; and there being 
1. nothing to hinder body from moving into it. So that 
- BY wherever the mind places itſelf by any thought, either } 
-* MW amongſt or remote from all bodies, it can in this uniform 
he idea of ſpace no where find any bounds, any end; and | 
n, ſo muſt neceſſarily conclude it, by the very nature and 

a idea of each part of it, to be actually infinite. cle. 

al- a g. An fo of Den, 
ice As by the power we find in ourſelves of repeating, as 

nat often as we will, any idea of ſpace, we get the idea o 
id. W immenſity ; ſo by ng able to repeat the idea of any 

m. length of duration we have in our minds, with all the 

red MW endleſs addition of number, we come by the idea of e- I 
ng ternity. For we find in ourſelves, we can no more comme 
of to an end of ſuch repeated ideas, than we can come to 
we the end of number, which every one perceives he can= 4 
of. not. But here agaiy it is another queſtion, quite dif- i 
ver. MW ferent from our having an idea of eternity, to know we- 
ny ther there were any real being, whoſe duration has been 
2x- Wl eternal. And as to this, I ſay, he that conſiders ſome-- 
en thing now exiſting, muſt neceſſarily come to ſomething 4 
the eternal. But having ſpoke of this in another place, I hall! 
hat W ſay here no more of it, but proceed on to ſome other 
hat MW conſiderations of our idea of infinity. . 


* 


*% 


ns 6. Why other Ideas are not capable of Infinity. | | | 5 5 
bo- Ix it be ſo, that our idea of infinity be got from the 
power we obſerve in ourſelyes, of repeating without end 
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our own ideas, it may be demanded, yy wwe do not at. 
tribute infinity to other ideas, as well as thoſe of pace and 
duration; fince they may be as eafily, and as often re- 
peated in our minds, as the other; and yet no body 
ever thinks of infinite ſweetneſs, or infinite whiteneſs, 
though he can repeat the idea of ſweet or white, as fre- 
quently as thoſe of a yard, or a day? To which I an-. 
ſwer: All the zdeas that are conſidered as having parts, - 
and are capable of increaſe by the addition of any equal 
or leſs parts, afford us, by their repetition, the idea of 
=_ infinity; becauſe, with this endleſs repetition, there is 
4M continued an enlargement, of which there can be no 
= , end. But in other ideas it is not ſo; for to the largeſt 
lea of extenſion or duration that I at preſent have, the 
addition of any the leaſt part makes an increaſe; but to 
the perfecteſt idea IJ have of the whiteſt whiteneſs, if I 
add another of a leſs or equal whiteneſs (and of a whiter } 
than I have, I cannot add the 7dea), it makes no increaſe, 
and enlarges not my idea at all; and therefore the dif- 
ferent ideas of whiteneſs, &c. are called degrees. For 
thoſe ideas that conſiſt of parts, are capable of being 
augmented by every addition of the leaſt part; but | 
you take the idea of white, which one parcel of ſnow 
yielded yeſterday to your fight, and another idea of 
white from another parcel of ſnow you. ſee to-day, and 
put them together in your mind, they embody, as it 
Were, and run into one, and the idea of whiteneſs is not 
at all increaſed; and if we add a leſs degree of white- 
neſs to a greater, we.are ſo far from increaſing, that we 
diminiſh it. Thoſe ideas that confiſt not of parts, can- 
_ not be augmented to what proportion men pleaſe, or 
be ſtretched beyond what they have received by their 
ſenſes; but ſpace, duration, and number, being capable 
of increaſe by repetition, leave in the mind an idea < 
an endleſs room for more: Nor can we conceive an 
where a ſtop to a farther addition or progreſſion, and ſo 
thoſe ideas alone lead our minds towards the thought of 
5 infinity. e J ol 
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97. Difference between Infinity of Space, and Space in- 


Re. 3 
Tnova our idea of ina ariſe from the contempla- 
tion of quantity, and the endleſs increaſe the mind is 
able to make in quantity, by the repeated additions of 
what portions thereof it pleaſes; yet I gueſs we cauſe 
oreat confufion in our thoughts, when we join infinity 
to any ſuppoſed idea of quantity the mind can be thought 
to have, and fo diſcourſe or reaſon about an infinite 
quantity, viz. an infinite ſpace, or an infinite duration. y 
For, our idea of infinity an. as I think, an endleſs 
growing idea, but the idea of any quantity the mind 
has, being at that time terminated in that idea (for be 
it as great as it will, it can be no greater than it is), to 
join infinity to it, is to adjuſt a ſtanding meaſure to a 
growing bulk; and therefore I think it is not an infig= ' 3 
nificant, ſubtilty, if I ſay that we are carefully to diſ- = 
tinguiſh between the idea of the infinity of ſpace, and * 2 
the idea of a ſpace infinite: The firſt is nothing but a 
ſuppoſed endleſs progreſſion of the mind, over what re- 
peated ideas of ſpace it pleaſes ; but to have actually in 
the mind the zdea of a ſpace infinite, 1s to ſuppoſe the 
mind already paſſed over, and actually to haye a view of 
all thoſe repeated ideas of ſpace, which an endleſs repe- 
tition can never totally repreſent to it; which carries in 
it a plain contradiction. 1 „ 
ot $8. We have no Idea of infinite Space. 
e- Tais perhaps will be a little plainer, if we conſider it _ 
we in numbers. The infinity of numbers, to the end of 
n- whoſe addition every one perceives there is no approach, 
or ly appears to any one that reflects on it; but how , 
eir clear ſoever this idea of the infinity of number be, there 
ble is nothing yet more evident, than the abſurdity of the 
of "WU aQtual idea of an infinite number. Whatſoever poſitive 
ny (dear we have in our minds of any ſpace, duration, or 
„ number, let them be ever ſo great, they are till finite; 
of' but when we ſuppoſe an inexhauſtible remainder, from 
vhich we remove all bounds, and. wherein we allow the 
I mid an endleſs progreſſion of thought, without ever | 
.- completing the idea, there we. have our idea of infint= 
5 You L - EE -T | | 
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ty, which, though it ſeems to be pretty clear Ne 


conſider nothing elſe in it but the negation of an end, 
yet when we would frame in our minds the iden of an 
infinite ſpace or duration, that idea is very obſcure and 


confuſed, becauſe it is made up of two parts, very dif- 
ferent, if not inconſiſtent. For let a man frame in his 
mind an idea of any ſpace or number, as great as he 


will, it is plain the mind reſts and terminates in that 


idea, which is contrary to the idea of infinity, which 
confifts in a ſuppoſed endleſs progreſſion. And therefore! 


think it is, that we are ſo eaſily confounded, when we 


come to argue and reaſon about infinite ſpace or dura- 


tion, &c.; becauſe the parts of ſuch an idea not being 


perceived to be, as they are, inconſiſtent, the one fide 
Or other always perplexes. whatever conſequenees we 


draw from the other; as an idea of motion not paſing 


on, would perplex any one who ſhould argue from ſue 
an zdea, which is not better than an idea of motion at 


reſt :: and ſuch another ſeems to me to be the idea of a 


Tpace, or (which is the ſame thing) a number infinite, ! 


2.e. of a ſpace or number which the mind actually has, 


and ſo views and terminates in; and of a ſpace or num- 
ber, which in a conſtant and endleſs enlarging and pro- 
greſſion, it can in thought never attain to. For how | 
large ſoever an idea of ſpace I have in my mind, it } 
no larger than it is that inſtant that I have it, though I be 
capable the next inſtant to double it, and fo on in infini. 


Zum : For that alone is infinite, which has no bounds; 


and that the idea of infinity, in which our thoughts can} 


find none. 


: 9. Number affords us the cleareſt Idea of Infinity. | 

Bor of all other ideas, it is number, as I have ſaid, which 
I think furniſhes us with the clearęſt and moſt diſtin idem 
of infinity we are capable of. For even in ſpace and 
duration, when the mind purſues the idea of infinity, 
it there makes uſe of the ideas and repetitions of num- 
bers, as of millions of millions of miles, or ' years 

which are fo many diſtinct z4eas, kept beſt by num. 


ber. from running into a confuſed heap, wherein the 


mind loſes itſelf ; and when it has added together as 
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many millions, &c. as it pleaſes, of known lengths of 
ſpace, or duration, the cleareſt idea it can get of infinity, 
is the confuſed incomprehenſible remainder of endleſs. 
addable numbers, which affords no proſpect of ſtop or 
CV —A! Ä 

(10. Our different Conception of Infinity, Number, Du- 


' ration, and Expanſion. 


— - 


4 


IT will perhaps give us a little farther light into the dea 
we have of munity, and diſcover to us that it 1s nothing 
but the infinity of number applied to. determinate parts, of 
which we have in our minds the diſtinct ideas, if we 
conſider, that number is not een thought by us 
infinite; whereas duration and extenſion are apt to be 
ſo; which ariſes from hence, that in number we are 
at one end, as it were: For there being in number no- 
thing leſs than an unit, we there ſtop, and are at an 
end; but in addition or increaſe of number, we can ſet 
no bounds: And ſo it is like a line, whereof one end 
terminating with us, the other is extended {til forwards 
beyond all that we can conceive 3 but in ſpace and du- 
ration it is otherwiſe. For in duration we conſider it, 
as if this line of number were extended both ways to an 
inconceivable, undeterminate, and infinite length; which 
is evident to any one that will but reflect on what con- 
ſideration he hath of eternity; which, I ſuppoſe, he 
will find to be nothing elſe but the turning this infinity 
of number both ways, à parte ante, and a parte poſt, as 
they ſpeak. For when we would conſider eternity, 4 
parte ante, what do we but, beginning from ourſelves. 
and the preſent time we are in, repeat in our minds the. 
ideas of years, or ages, or any other aſſignable portion 
of duration paſt, with a proſpect of proceeding in ſuch® 
addition, with all the infinity of number? And when 
we would conſider eternity, à parte pgt, we juſt, after 
the ſame rate, begin from ourſelves, and reckon by mul- 
tiplied perieds yet to come, {till extending that line of 
number, as before. And thele two being put toge- 
ther, are that infinite duration we call eternity; which, 
as we turn our view either way, forwards or back- 
wards, appears infinite, WET we ſtill turn that way 
Is, 2 3 


1 


. 196 © Wh „„ Dek l 
the infinite end of number, 7 7. e. the power ſtill of —_ 
ing more. 

5 $ IT. „ 
Tun fame happens: alſo in ſpace, wherein, conceivi 
Hurſelves to be as it were in the centre, we do on ax 
ſides purſue thoſe indeterminable lines of number; and 
reckoning any way from ourſelves, a yard, mile, dia- 
meter of the earth, or orbis magnus, by the infinity of 
0 number, we add others to them as often as we will; and 
| having no more reaſon to ſet bounds to thoſe repeated 
ideas, than we have to ſet bounds to STS we have 
5 that indeterminable idea of immenſi 20 5 - 
912. 25 ite Div wility. 
Axp ſince in Ls bulk of matter our Gong can ne- 
ver arrive at the emal diuiſibility, therefore there is an 
af arent infinity to us alſo in that which has the infinity 
o of number; but with this difference, that in the 
former conſiderations of the 1 of ſpace and dura- 
tion, we only uſe addition of numbers ; whereas this 1 is 
like the diviſion of an unit into its fractions, wherein: 
| the mind alſo can proceed in infinitum, as well as in the 
former additions, it being indeed but the addition till 
of new numbers: Though, in the addition of the one, 
we can have no more the poſitive idea of a ſpace in- 
finitely great, than in the diviſion of the other, we 
can have the idea of a body infinitely little; our ihe 
of infinity being, as I may ſo ſay, a growing and fugi- 
tive idea, ſtall 3 in a boundleſs progreſſion, that can "On no 


Where. 72 
$ 13. No pyfutive Idea of Infinite. | 
"Trovcr it be hard, I think, to find any one ſo abſurd 
as to ſay, he has the poſitive idea of an actual infinite 
number; the infinity whereof lies only in a power ſtill 
of adding any combination of units to any former num- 
ber, and that as long and as much as one will; the Bike 
alſo being in the infinity of ſpace and duration, which 
power leaves always to the mind room for endleſs ad- 
ditions; yet hive bh thoſe who imagine they have 2 3 
ride ideas of infinite duration and ſpace, It would, 1 
* de enough to * wy ſuch an idea of! * | 
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d- finite, to aſk him that has it, whether he could add to J 
tit or no; which would eaſily ſhow the miſtake of ſuch 
ga poſitive idea. We can, I think, have no poſitive den 
of any ſpace or duration which is not made up of, and 
i commenſurate to repeated numbers of feet or yards, or 
id days and years, which are the common meaſures where- 
of we have the ideas in our minds, and whereby we 
judge of the greatneſs of theſe ſort of quantities. And - +} 
KY therefore, fince an idea of infinite ſpace or duration muſt 
needs be made up of infinite parts, it can have no other. © 
infinity than that of number, capable ſtill of farther. ad- 
dition, but not an actual poſitive idea of a number inſi- 
nite. For I think it is evident, that the addition of fi- 
nite things together (as are all lengths whereof we have 
che poſitive ideas) can never otherwiſe produee the idea-- 
of infinite, than as number does; which, conſiſting 
of additions of finite units one to another, ſuggeſts 
the idea of infinite, only by a power we find we have 
of {till increaſimg the ſum, and adding more of the fame 9 - 
kind, without coming one jot nearer the end ef fuch | 
_ progreſſion. „ | 1 


Tuxr who would prove 12 idea of infinite to be pgitiue, 
ſeem to me to do it by a pleaſant argument, taken from 
the negation of an end; which being negative, the ne- 
gation of it is-poſitive. He that conſiders, that the end 
is, in body, but the extremity or ſuperfices of that bo-- 
dy, will not perhaps be forward to grant, that the end 
is a bare negative. And he that perceives the end of 
JW his pen is black or white, will be apt to think, that 
rd the end is ſomething more than a pure negation. Nor 
ite W 1s it, when applied to duration, the bare negation of 
til WY exiſtence, but more properly the laſt moment of it. But 
m- if they will have the end to be nothing but the bare ne- 
ke gation of exiſtence, I am ſure they cannot deny but that 
ich the beginning is the firſt inſtant of being, and is not by 
xd. MW any body conceived to be a bare negation ; and therefore, 
by their. own argument, the idea of eternal, d parte. ante, 
SH Eh a duration without a beginning, is but a negative 
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$ 15. What is paſitive, what negative, in our Idea of Ih. 


" finite. 


THE idea of infinite has, I confeſs, ſomething of poſi- 
tive in all thoſe things we apply to it. When we would 


think of infinite ſpace or duration, we at firſt ſtep u- 


*  fually make ſome very large idea, as perhaps of millions 
of ages, or miles, which poſhbly we double and mul- 
tiply ſeveral times. All that we thus amaſs together in 


our thoughts is poſitive, and the aſſemblage of a great 


number of poſitive ideas of ſpace or duration. But what 
till remains beyond this, we have no more a poſitive 
diſtinct notion of, than a mariner has of the depth of 
the ſea; where having let down a large portion of his 
ſounding-line, he reaches no bottom: Whereby he 
knows the depth to be fo _ fathoms, and more; 
but how much that more is, he 


ath no diſtinct notion 
at all: And could he always ſupply new line, and find 


the plummet always fink, without ever ſtopping, he 
would be ſomething in the poſture of the mind reach. 


ing after a complete and pofitive idea of infinity, In 
which caſe, let this line be 10 or 10,000 fathoms long, 
it equally diſcovers what is beyond it; and gives onl 
this confuſed and comparative idea, that this is not all, 


but one may yet go farther. So much as the mind- 


Fomprehends of any ſpace, it has a poſitive idea of: 


But in endeavouring to make it infinite, it being always 
_ enlarging, always advancing, the idea is {till imperfect 
and incomplete. So much ſpace as the mind takes a 2 
view of in its contemplation of greatneſs, is a clear pic | 
ture and poſitive in the underſtanding: but infinite is 


ſtill greater. 1. Then, /e idea of ſo much, it poſitive | 


and clear. 2. The idea of greater is alſo clear, but it is 
but a comparative idea. 3. T7 he idea of ſo much greater 


ac cannot be comprehended ; and this is plain negative, not 


poſitive. For he has no poſitive clear idea of the large- 


neſs of any extenſion (which is that ſought for in the 


idea of infinite), that has not a comprehenſive idea of 
the dimenſions of it: And ſuch: nobody, I think, pre- 


tends to in what is infinite. For to fay a man has a 
poſitive clear idea of any quantity, without knowing 


— 


8 j 4 


EE ES 
how great it is, is as reaſonable as to ſay, he has the po- 
Gtive clear idea of the number of the ſands on the ſea- 


ſhore, who knows not how many they be; but only 


that they are more than twenty. For jult ſuch a per- 
fect and poſitive idea has he of an infinite ſpace or du- 
ration, who ſays it is larger than the extent or duration 
of 10, 100, T1000, or any other number of miles or 
years, whereof he has, or can have a poſitive idea; 
which is all the z%ũ , I think, we have of infinite. So* 
that what lies beyond our poſitive idea towards infinity, 
lies in obſcurity ; and has the indeterminate confuſion 


. of a negative idea, wherein I know I neither do nor 


can comprehend all I would, it being too large for a ſi- 
nite and narrow capacity: And that cannot but be very 
far from a poſitive complete idea, wherein the greateſt 


part of what I would comprehend is left out, under 


the undeterminate intimation of being ſtill greater; 


For to ſay, that having in; any quantity meaſured ſo 


much, or gone ſo far, you are not yet at the end, is 
only to ſay, that that quantity is greater. So that the 
negation of an end in any quantity, is in other words, 
only to ſay, that it is bigger: and a total negation of an 


end is but the carrying this bigger ſtill with you, in all 
- the progreſſions your thoughts ſhall make in quantity; 


and adding this idea of ſtill greater to all the ideas you 
have, or can be ſuppoſed to have, of quantity. Now 
whether ſuch an idea as that be poſitive, I leave any one 
to conſider. 7 85 e 


916. We baus no poſitive Idea of an infinite Duration. ; 


I 43K thoſe who ſay they have a pgitive idea of eternity, 


whether their idea of duration includes in it ſucceſhon. 


or not? If it does not, they ought to ſhow the differ- 


ence of their notion of duration, when applied to an 


eternal being, and to a finite: ſince perhaps there may 
be others, as well as I, who will own to them their 
weakneſs of underſtanding in this point; and acknow- 
ledge, that the notion they have of duration forces them 
to conceive, that whatever has duration, is of a longer 


continuance to-day than it was yeſterday. If to avoid 


ſucceſſion in eternal exiſtence, they recur to the pu 
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 - tum flans of the ſchools, I ſuppoſe they will thereby 
very little mend the matter, or help us to a more clear 
and poſitive idea of infinite duration, there being no- 
thing more inconceivable to me than duration without 
tucceſhon. Befides the punctum fans, if it ſignify any 
thing, being not quantum, finite or infinite, cannot be- 
long to it. But if our weak apprehenſions cannot ſe. 
parate ſucceſſion from any duration whatſoever, our 
idea of eternity can be nothing but of infinite ſuc. | 
ceſſion of moments of duration, wherein any thing 
does exiſt; and whether any one has, or can have 
poſitive - idea of an actual infinite number, I leave him 
to conſider, till his infinite number be ſo great that he 
himſelf can add no more to it; and as long as he can 
increaſe it, I doubt he himſelf will think the idea he 
bath of it a little too ſcanty for poſitive infinity. 
I THINK it unavoidable 185 every conſidering rational 
creature, that will but examine his own or any other | 
exiſtence, to have the notion of an eternal wiſe: Being, 
- Wha, had no beginning: And ſuch an idag of infinite 
duration I am ſure I have. But this negation of a begin- 
- - ming being but the negation of a poſitive thing, /carce | 
gives me a pofitive idea of infinity ; which whenever | 
endeavour to extend my thoughts to, I confeſs myſelf | 
at a loſs, and find I cannot attain any clear comprehen- 
fron of it. | 8 38 . 
| 6 18. No poſitive Idea of infinite Space. 
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Hus that thinks he has a poſitive idea of infinite ſpace, 
=_ 


will, when he conſiders it, find that he can 20 more 
have a poſitive idea of the greateſt, than he has of the | 
leaſt ſpace. For in this latter, which ſeems. the eaſier of 
the two, and more within our comprehenſion, we are 
capable only of a comparative idea of ſmallneſs, which 
will always be leſs than any one whereof we have the 
poſitive idea. All our poſitive ideas of any quantity, 
whether great or little, have always bounds z ' though } 
our comparative idea, whereby we can always add to 
the one and take from the other, hath no bounds: ! 
For that which remains either great or little, not being 
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. 
comprehended in that poſitive idea which we have, lies 
in obſcurity; and we have no other idea of it, but of 


the power of e 4s. the one, and diminiſhing the 
other, without ceaſing. A peſtal and mortar will as 


ſoon bring any particle of matter to indiviſibility, as the 
acuteſt thought of a mathematician: And a furveyor _ 


may as ſoon with his chain meaſure out infinite ſpaces” 


as a philoſopher by the quickeſt flight of mind reach it, 
or. by thinking comprehend it; which is to have a po- 
ſitiwe idea of it. He that thinks on a cube of an inch 
diameter, has a clear and poſitive idea of it in his mind, 


and fo can frame one of +, 7, F, and ſo on till he has 


the idea in his thoughts of ſomething very little; but 
yet reaches not the iJo of that. incomprehenfible little - 
neſs which diviſion. can produce. What remains of 
ſmallneſs, is as far from his thoughts as when he firſt 
began; and therefore he never comes at all to have a 
clear and poſitive idea of that ſmallneſs, Which is con- 
ſequent to infinite diviſibility. . 
9 19. M hat is Poſetives what negative, in our Idea f 
Every one that looks towards infinity, does, as I have 
ſaid, at firſt glance make ſome large idea of that 
which he applies it to, let it be ſpace or duration; 


and poſſibly he wearies his thoughts, by multiplying in 
his mind that firſt large. idea: But et by that he comes · 


no nearer to the having a pſtide clear idea of what re- 
mains to make up a poſitive infinite, than the country- 

fellow had of the water, which was yet to come and! 
paſs the channel of the river where he ſtood: | 


Neſticus expectat dum tranſcat amnis, at le - 

Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis evum. 
20. Some think they have a pofitive Idea of Eternity, 

T0 | and not of infinite Space. 

TaERE are ſome I have met with, that put ſo much dif- 
ference between infinite duration and infinite ſpace, - 
that they perſuade themſelves that they have a poſitive 
idea of eternity, but that they have not, nor can have: 


any idea of infinite ſpace. - The reaſon of which miſtake. 
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I ſuppoſe to be this, That finding by a due contempla- 
tion of cauſes and effects, that it is neceſſary to admit 
ſome eternal being, and ſo to conſider the real exiſtence 
of that being, as taking up and commenſurate to their 
idea of eternity; but on the other fide, not finding it 
neceſſary, but on the contrary, apparently abſurd that 
body ſhould be infinite; they forwardly conclude, they 
can have no idea of infinite ſpace, becauſe they can 
have no idea of infinite matter. Which conſequence, 
J conceive, is very ill collected; becauſe the exiſtence 
of matter is nowiſe neceſſary to the exiſtence of ſpace, 
no more than the exiſtence of motion, or the ſun, is 
neceſſary to duration, though duration uſes to be mea- 
ſured by it: And I doubt not but a man may have the 
idea of 10, Coo miles ſquare, without any body fo big, 
as well as the idea of 10,000 years, without any body 
ſo old. It ſeems as eaiy to me to have the idea of 
ſpace empty of body, as to think of the capacity of a 
buſhel without corn, or the hollow of a nutſhel with. 
out a kernel in it: It being more neceſſary that there 
ſhould be exiſting a ſolid body infinitely extended, be, 
cauſe we have an idea of the infinity of ſpaces than it 
- * 3s neceſſary that the world ſhou!d be eternal, becauſe 
ue have an idea of infinite duration. And why ſhould 
we think our idea of infinite ſpace requires the real ex- 
iſtence of matter to ſupport it, when we find that we 
have as clear an idea of infinite duration to come, as 
We have of infinite duration paſt ? Though, I ſuppoſe, 
nobody thinks it conceivable, that any thing daes, or 
5 exiſted in that future duration. Nor is it poſſible 
to join our idea of future duration with preſent or paſt 
. exiſtence, any more than it is poſſible to make the id, 
of yeſterday, to-day, and to-morrow, te be the ſame; | 
or bring ages paſt and future together, and make them 
contemporary. But if theſe men are of the mind, that 
they have clearer ideas of infinite duration than of in- 
nite ſpace 3 becauſe it is paſt doubt, that GOD. has ex- 
iſted from all eternity, but there is.no real matter co 
extended with infinite ſpace : yet . thoſe pliloſephers 
who are of opinion that infinite {pace is poſſaſſed by, 
Ob's infinite omnipreſence, as well as infinite- curas.! 
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4 tion by his eternal exiſtence, muſt be allowed to have 
it. as clear an idea of infinite Tpace as of infinite duration; 
8 though neither of them, I think, has any pofitive idea 
ir F infinity in either cafe. For whatſoever politive ideas 
ay a man has in his mind of any quantity, he can repeat g 
at it, and add it to the former as eaſy as he can add to;k il 
ey | gether the ideas of two days, or two paces 3 which are 
an W poſitive % of vos he has in his mind, and fo on 
ee, as long as he pleaſes: Whereby if a man had a poſi- 
ce tive idea of infinite, either duration or ſpace, he could 
e, add two infinites together; nay, make one infinite in- 
is. finitely bigger than another: Abſurdities too groſs to 
abe confuted. N „ . 
Re 9 21. Suppoſed poſitive Ideas of Infinity, Cauſe of” - 
Ig, 7 8 . | ; ſtakes, a | MO} | 9 
dy Bur yet after all this, there being men who perſuade © 
of tbemſelves that they have clear poſitive comprehenſive 
a” Þ ideas of infinity, it is fit they enjoy their privilege :* ; 
he And J ſhould be very glad (with ſome others that I 4 
1 know, who acknowledge they have none ſuch) to be 
* bctter informed by their communication. For I haye 
it been hitherto apt to think, that the great and inextri- 
ile cable difficulties Which perpetually involve all diſcourſes 
d concerning infinity, whether of ſpace, duration, or divi- 
x> W fibility, have been the certain marks of a' defect in our 
we ideas of infinity,” and the diſproportion the nature there= * , i 
as of has to the comprehenſion of our narrow capacities. „ 
ſe, W For whilſt men talk and diſpute of infinite ſpace or du- 1 
or. WM ration, as if they had as complete and poſitive ideas of 
ble WM them, as they have of the names they uſe foy them, 
alt or as they have of a yard or an hour, or any other de- 
eas... terminate quantity; it is no wonder if the inepmpres. 
e; benfible nature of the thing they diſcourſe of, or rea- 
em ſon about, leads them into perplexities and contradic- 
hat tions; and their minds be overlaid by an object too 
l- large and mighty to be ſurveyed and managed by them. 
x- 9 22. Al theſe Ideas from Senſation and Refleftian: 
co⸗ Ir I have dwelt pretty long on the confiderations+of _ 
ers duration, ſpace, and number, and what arites from the q 
by. contemplation of them, ys it is pvilivly no more. 
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than the matter requires, there being few ſimple ideas. 
whoſe modes give more exerciſe to. the thoughts of 
men than cheie do. I pretend not to treat of them 
in their full latitude; it ſuffices to my deſign, to ſhow 
how the mind receives them, ſuch as they are, from 
oh ee and reflection; and how even the idea we have 
of infinity, how remote ſoever it may ſeem to be from 
any object of ſenſe, or operation of our mind, has ne- 
vertheleſs, as all our other zdeas, its original. there. 
_— ' Some mathematicians, perhaps of advanced ſpecula- 
1 tions, may have other ways to introduce into ther 
minds ideas of infinity, but this hinders not, but that 
they themſelves, as well as all other men, got the finſt 
1 aas which they Had of infinity, from ſenſation and re- 
gdeccdion, in the method we have here ſet down. 
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ER ' OF OTHER SIMPLE MODES-. 


S344 F 1. Modes of Motion. „ 
HOUGH I have in the foregaing chapters ſfown, | 
I. how from ſimple idea taken in by ſenſation, the 
mind comes to extend itſelf even to infinity ;.'whieh 
', However it may, of all others, ſeem moſt remote from 
| any . ſenfible perception; yet at laſt hath nothing in it 
but what is made out of ſimple ideas, received into the ! 
mind by the ſenſes, and afterwards. there put together 
buy the faculty the mind has to repeat its own idea: 
=_ Though I. ſay, theſe might be inſtances enough of 
© Hfimple modes of the ſimple ideas of ſenſation, and ſubs 
ice to ſhow how the mind comes by them; yet I ſhall, | 
| for method's. ſake, though briefly, give an accaunt-of 
=— _ few. more, and. then proceed 'to; more complex. | 


4 


= To ſide, woll, tumble, walk, creep, run, dance, leap, /Mid, 
4 ndnd abundance of others that might be named, are 
words which are no ſooner heard, but every one who, } 
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underſtands Engliſh, has preſently in his mind diſtin@ 


ideas, which are all but the different modifications of 


motion. Modes of motion anſwer thoſe of extenſion : 
Swift and flow are two different ideas of motion, the 
meaſures whereof are made of the diſtances of time 
and ſpace put together; ſo they are complex ideas com- 


prehending time and ſpace with motion. 


$ 3. Modes of Sounds. 
Tux like variety have we in ſounds. Every articu- 


late word is a different madification of found : By which 


we ſee, that from the ſenſe of hearing by ſuch mo- 
difications, the mind may be furniſhed with diſtin 
ideas to almoſt an infinite number. Sounds alfo, be- 
ſides the diſtin& cries of birds and beaſts, are modi- 
fied by diverſity of notes of different length put to- 
gether, which make that complex idea called a. tune, 
which a muiician may have in his mind when 

hears or makes no ſound at all, by reflecting on the 
ideas of thoſe. ſounds ſo put together filently in his: 


5 4 Modes of Colours. 


Tuosk of colours are alſo very various: Some we: 


take notice of as the different degrees, or, as they 
are termed, ſhades of the ſame colour. But fince we ve 


| ſeldom make aſſemblages of colours either for uſe or 


delight, but figure. is taken in alſo, and has its part 
in it; as in painting, weaving, needle-works, &e. 

thoſe who are taken notice of, do moſt commonly. 
belong to mixed modes, as being made up of ideas. 


of divers kinds, viz. figure and colour; ſuch as beau 


ty, rainbow, & c. +; | 
; $ 5.. Modes. of Taſte. "FU 

ALL compounded taſtes and ſmells are alſo modes made 

up of the ſimple ideas: of thofe ſenſes. But they be- 


ing ſuch as generally we have no names for, are'leſs. *' 
taken notice of, and cannot be ſet down in writing; 


and therefore muſt be left without enumeration to the 
thoughts and experience of my reader. 
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Of other Simple Moder. ; Book x. 


$ 6. 
— 3 it may 5 obſerved, that thoſe = 10 1 
wohich' are confidered but as different degrees of the- ſame. | 
hmple idea, though they are in themſelves many of 


chem very diſtinct ideas, yet have ordinarily no diſtin 


names, nor are much taken notice of as diſtinct ideas, 
where the difference is but very ſmall between them, 
Whether men have negleCted theſe modes, and given 
no names to them, as wanting meaſures nicely to di- 
'ſtinguiſh them; or becauſe. when they were ſo diſtin- 
guithed, that knowledge would not be of general or 
neceſſary uſe, I leave it to the thoughts of others: it 


is ſufficient to my purpoſe to ſhow, that all .our ſimple 


ideas come to our minds only by ſenſation and reflec- 


tion; and that when the mind has them, it can variouſ- 
ly repeat and compound them, and ſo make new com- 
| * ideas, | But though white, red, or ſweet, &c. 


ave not been modified or made into complex ideas, 1 
ſeveral combinations, ſo as to be named, and thereby 


ranhed into ſpecies; mY ſome others of the ſimple ideas, 


viz. thoſe of unity, duration, motion, & c. above in- 
ſtanced in, as alſo power and thinking, have been thus 
modified to a great variety of complex ideas, with names 


belonging to them. 
9 7. Why ſome Modes have, and others Lond mat Names, 


5 THE _— whereof, I ſuppoſe, has been this, That the 


reat concernment-of men being with men one amongſt 


another, the knowledge of men and their actions, and 
the ſignifying of. them to one another, was moſt ne- 


ceſſary; and therefore they made ideas of actions ver 


nicely modified, and gave thoſe complex ideas names, 
that they might the more eaſily record, and diſcourſe of 


thoſe things they were daily converſant in, . without 
long 3 and circumlocutions; ; and that the things 


they were continually to give and receive information 
about, might be the eafier and quicker underſtood. 


That this is ſo, and that men in framing different com- 
lex ideas, and giving them names, have been much go 


© - verned by the end of ſpzech in general (which is a very 


hort and expedite way of conyeying their thoughts.) 


A 
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one to another) is evident in the names, which in ſe>. _ 
veral arts have been found out, and applied to ſeveral 


complex ideas of modified actions belonging to their ſe- 
veral trades, for difpatch ſake, in their direction or 
diſcourſes about them. Which ideas are not generally 
framed in the minds of men, nor converſant about 
theſe operations. And thence the words that ſtand for 
them, by the greateſt part of men of the fame language, 
are not underſtood: v. g. culſbire, drilling, filtration, 
culobation, are words ſtanding for certain complex 
ideas, which being ſeldom in the minds of any but 
thoſe few whole particular employments do at every- 
turn ſuggeſt them to their thoughts, thoſe names of 
them are not generally underitoad but by ſmiths and 
chemiſts ; who having framed the complex ideas which 


theſe words {tand for, and having given names to them, 
or received them from others upon hearing of theſe 


names 1n communication, readily conceive thoſe ideas 
in their minds; as by c->:bation all the ſimple ideas of 


_ diſtilling, and the pouring the Ii quor' diſtilled from any 


thing, back upon the remaining matter, and diſtilling 


it again. Thus we ſee that there are great varieties of : 


ſimple ideas, as of taſtes and ſmells, which have no 
names; and of modes many more. Which either not 
having been generally enough obſerved, or elfe not be- 
ing of. any great uſe to be taken notice of in the affairs 


and converſe of men, they have not had names given 


to them, and ſo paſs not for ſpecies. This we ſhall 


| have occaſion hereaſter to conſider more at large, hen 
Ve come to: ſpeak of words. - 


4 


CHAP. XX. 
or THE MODES OF THINKING. . 


$ 1. Senſation, Remembrance, Contemplation, &c. 

T THEN.the mind turns its view inwards upon it- 
ſelf, and contewplates its own actions, Tn 

27g is the firſt that occurs. In it the mind obſerves a 
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great variety of modifications, and from thence receives 
diſſtinct ideas. Thus the perception which actually ac. 


companies, and is annexed to any impreſſion on the bo- 


5 dy, made by an external object, being. diſtinct from all 
other modifications of hinting, furniſhes the mind. 
with a diſtinct idea, which we call ſenſation; which is 


as it were, the actual entrance of any idea into the un- 
derſtanding by the ſenſes. The ſame idea, when it 
again recurs without the operation of the like object 


on the external ſenſory, 1s remembrance : If it be fought 


after by the mind, and with pain and endeavour found, 
and brought again in view, it is recolleion ; if it be 
held there long under attentive conſideration, it is con 
templation. When ideas float in our mind, without any 
reflection or regard of the underſtanding, it is that 


which the French call reverie; our language has ſcarce 
a name for it. When the ideas that offer themſelyes 
(for, as I have obſerved in another place, whilſt we are 
awake, there will always be a train of ideas ſucceeding 
one another in our minds) are taken notice of, and, as: | 
it were, regiſtered in the memory, it is attention. When 
the mind with great: earneſtneſs, and of choice, fixes .* 

its view on any idea, conſiders it on all ſides, and will. | 
not be called off by the ordinary ſolicitation of other 


ideas, it is that we call intention or fludy : Sleep, with- 


out dreaming, is reſt from all theſe : And dreaming it=- | 
felf, is the Having of ideas (whilſt the outward ſenſes; | 
are ſtopped, ſo that. they receive not outward objects. 
with their uſual quickneſs) in the mind, not ſuggeſted 
by * external objects, or known occaſion, nor under 
any choice or conduct of the underſtanding at all. And 
whether that, which we call ecfacy, be not dreaming 


with the eyes open, I leave to be examined. 


ITREsE are ſome few inſtances of thoſe various modes uf* 
thinking, Which the mind may obſerve in itſelf, and ſo 
have as diſtinct ideas of, as it hath of white, and red, 
a ſquare or a circle. I do not pretend to enumerate: } 
them all, nor to treat at large of this ſet of ideas, which 

re got from reflection: That would be to make. a vw 
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Jume. It ſuſſices to my preſent purpoſe, to have hem 


here, by ſome few examples, ef what ſort theſe ideas 


are, and how the mind comes by them; eſpecially fince 
J ſhall have occaſion hereafter to treat more at large of 
reaſoning, judging, volition, and Enowledge, which are 


ſome of the moſt conſiderable operations of the mind, 


and modes of thinking. e 
9 3. The various Attention of the Mind in Thinking. . 


Bur perhaps it may not be an unpardonable digreſſion, 


nor wholly impertinent to our preſent deſign, if we re- 


ect here upon the different flate of the mind in thinking, 


which thoſe inſtances of attention, , reverie and dream- 
ing, &c. before mentioned, naturally enough ſuggeſt. 
That there are ideas, ſome or other, always preſent in 


the mind of a waking man, every one's experience con- 
vinces him, though the mind employs itſelf about them 
with ſeveral degrees of attention. Sometimes the mind 


fixes . itſelf with ſo much earneſtneſs on the contem- 
plation of - ſome objects, that it turns their idea on all 
fides, remarks their relations and circumſtances, and 


views every part ſo nicely, and with ſuch intention, 
that it ſhuts out all other thoughts; and takes no notice 
of the ordinary impreſſions made then on the ſenſes, _ 


which at another ſeaſon would produce very ſenſible 
perceptions : At other times it barely obſerves the train 


of ideas that ſucceed in the underſtanding, without di» 


recting and purſuing any of them ; and at other times 
it lets them paſs almoſt quite unregarded, as faint ſha- 
dows that make no impreſſioͤn. 25 

9 4. Hence it is probable that Thinking is the Action, 

HOO '- not fence of the Kl. 
Tnis difference of intenticn, and remiſſion of the mind 

in thinking, with a great variety of degrees between 
earneſt ſtudy, and very near minding nothing at all; 


* 


every one, I think, has experimented in himſelf. Trace 
it alittle farther, and you find the mind in ſleep re- 
tired as it were from the ſenſes, and out of the reach 


of thoſe motions made. on the organs of ſenſe, which 
at other times produce very vivid and ſenſible ideas. I 
need not for this inſtance 1n thoſe who fleep out whole 
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210 Of the Modes of Thinking. Book II. 
ſtormy nights, without hearing the thunder, or ſeeing. 
the lightning, or feeling the ſhaking of the houſe, 
which are ſenſible enough to thoſe who are waking: | 
But in this retirement of the mind from the ſenſes, | 
it often retains a yet more looſe and incoherent manner 
of thinking, which we call dreaming and laſt of all, 
found ſleep cloſes the ſcene quite, and ꝓuts an end to 
all appearances. This, I think, almoſt every one has 
experience of in himſelf, and his own obſervation with. 
out difficulty leads him thus far. That which I would 
farther conclude from hence, is, that ſince the mind 
can ſenſibly put on, at ſeveral times, ſeveral degrees of 
thinking, and be ſometimes even in a waking man fo re. 
mils, as to have thoughts dim and obſcure to that de. 
gree, that they are very little removed from none at 
all; and at laſt, in the dark retirements of ſound ſleep, 
loſes the fight perfectly of all ideas whatſoever : Since, 
J fay, this is evidently ſo in matter of fact, and conſtant } 
experience, I aſk whether it be not probable that think. 
ing is the action, and not the efſence - the ſoul ? Since the 
operations of agents will eafily admit of intention and 
remiſſion; but the eſſences of things are not conceived } 
capable of any ſuch variation. But this by the br. 


HAP. XX. 


' QF MODES OF PLEASURE AND PAIN: 


.$ 1. Pleaſure and Pain, ſumple Ideas. ” 
' A MONGST the ſimple ideas, which we receive 
both from /en/ation and refleFion, pain and pleas 
fare are two very conſiderable ones. For, as in the bo- 
dy there is ſenſation. barely in itſelf, or accompanied 
with pain or pleaſure ; fo the thought or perception of 
the mind is fimply ſo, or - efe accompanied alſo with 
pleaſure or pain, delight or trouble, call it how you } 
pleaſe. Theſe, like other ſimple ideas, cannot be de. 
{cribed, nor their names defined.; the way of knowing 
mem, is, as of the ſimple ideas of the ſenſes, only by 
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Chap. 20. Modes of Pleaſure and Pain. =. 
experience. For to define them by the preſence of good 
or evil, is no otherwiſe to; make them known to us, 
than by making us reflect on what we feel in ourſelves, . 

upon the ſeveral and various operations of good and 
evil upon our minds, as they are differently applied to 


or conſidered by us. 


| 5 2 Good and Evil, what. 1 
Taixcs then are good or evil, only in reference to 
pleaſure or pain. That we call good, which zs apt 10 
cauſe or increaſe pleaſure, or diminiſh pain in us'; or elſe to 


. procure or preſerve us the poſſeſſion of any other good, or ab- 


ſence of any evil. And on the contrary, we name that 
evil, which is apt to produce or increaſe any pain, or di- 
miniſb any pleaſure in us; or elſe to procure us any evil, 
or deprive us of any good. By pleaſure and pain, I muſt 
be underſtood to mean of body or mind, as they are 
commonly diſtinguiſhed; though in truth they be only 
different conſtitutions of the mind, ſometimes occa- 


fioned by diſorder in the body, ſometimes by thoughts 


of the mind. 


5 3- Our Paſſions moved by Good and Evil, iy 
PLEASURE ang pain, and that which cauſes them, good 
and evil, are the hinges on which our paſſiout turn: 
And if we reflect on ourſelves, and obſerve how theſe, 
under various conſiderations, operate in us; what mo- 


difications or tempers of mind, what internal ſenſa- 


tions (if I may ſo call them) they produce in us, we 
may thence form to ourſelves the ideas of our paſſions. 

Vn tg > gy | 

Trvs any one reflecting upon the thought he has of 
the delight, which any preſent or abſent thing is apt to 
produce in him, has the idea we call lobe. For when 
a man declares jn autumn, when he is eating them, or 

in ſpring, when there are none, that he lover grapes, it 
is no more but that the taſte of grapes deiights him; 
let an alteration of health or conſtitution deſtroy the. 
delight of their taſte, and he then can be ſaid to hue. 
grapes no longer. | © 5 
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” MY 


O the contrary, the thought of the pain, which any 
thing preſent or abſent is apt to produce in us, is what 
ee call hatred. Were it my buſineſs here to inquize | 
any farther than into the bare dos of our paſſions, as -: 
they depend on different modifications of pleaſure and 
pain, I ſhould remark, that our love and hatred of ing. | 
nimate inſenſible beings, is eee founded on that 
pleaſure and pain which we receive from their uſe and 
application any way to our ſenſes, though with their 
deſtruction: But Hatred or love, to beings capable of 
| happineſs or miſery, is often the uneaſineſs or delight, 
Which we find in qurſelves ariſing from a conſidera- 
tion of their very being or happineſs. Thus the being 
and 'welfare of a man's children or friends, producing 
conſtant delight in him, he is ſaid conſtantly . to low | 
them. But it ſuffices to note, that our ideas of low: | 
and hatred are but the diſpoſitions of the mind, in re- 
ſpect of pleaſure and pain in general, however cauled | 
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Tu uneaſineſs a man finds in himſelf upon the abſence III ! 
of any thing, whoſe preſent enjoyment carries the ds : 
— of delight with it, is that we call dere; which wv 
greater or leſs, as that uneaſineſs is more or leſs vehe- W - 
ment. Where, by the by, it may perhaps be of ſome IM « 
uſe to remark, that the chief, if not only ſpur to hu- 
man induſtry and action, is uneaſineſs. For whatever | 
good is propoſed, if its abſence carries no diſpleaſure nor 
pain with it, if a man be eaſy and content without it, 
there is no deſire of it, nor endeavour after it; there 
— is no more but a bare velleity, the term uſed to ſignify 
the . loweſt degree of defire, and that which is next 0 
none at all, when there is ſo little uneaſineſs in the ab- 
I ſence of any thing, that it carries a man no farther I 1 
than ſome faint wiſhes for it, without any more effec- WM 
ttual or vigorous uſe of the means to attain it. Dim Wl - 
1 alſo is ſtopped or abated by the opinion of the impoſſ. Ml « 
| - bility or unattainableneſs of the good propoſed, as far I 1 
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tion. This might carry our A en were it 
ſeaſonable in this Place. 5 


. 0 . © 

For is a delight of the dt from the confieration\ — 

of the preſent or affured approaching poſſeſſion of a = 
good; and we are then poſſeſſed of any good, when 

we have it ſo in our power, that we can uſe it when 
we pleaſe. Thus a man almoſt ſtarved has joy at the 
arrival of relief, even before he has the pleaſure f 
uſing it: And a father, in whom the very wellbeing of 

his children cauſes delight, -is always, as long as his 
children are in ſuch a ſtate, in the poſſeſſion of that 
good ; for he needs but to reflect on it, to have that 
pleaſure. 


8. Sorrow. 5 

SORROW is uncakriefy in the mind, upon the thought 
of a good loſt which might have been enjoyed longer; 
or the ſenſe of a preſent evil. 
5 9 9. Hope. . thg | 
Hors | is that pleaſure in the mind, which every one 
finds in himſelf, upon the thought of a profitable fu- 
ture enjoyment of a thing, which is apt to delight him. 

_ +6. 10. Aur. 1 
Trax | is an uneaſineſs of the mind, upon the 2 — 
of future evil likely to befal us. -— 

6 11. Defpair. „ 
Des pair is the thought of the unattainableneſs of any — | 
good which works Gckerentiy in men's minds, ſome- 
times producing uneaſineſs or pain, e reſt and 
indolency. ? 
12. Anger. f - > 

ANGER is uneaſineſs or diſcompoſure of the mind, up- 
on the receipt of w7 injury, with a _ purpoſe of 
—_ - ; | 


9 13. Be. | | 
Ewyy is an uneaſineſs of mind, cauſed by the confi. — 
deration of a good we deſire, obtained by one we think 
Jhould not have had it before us. 


$ 14. What Paſſions all Men have. | 


* 


ITAESsE two laſt, envy and anger, not bing cauſed * 
pain and pleaſure ſimply in themſelves, but having in 
them ſome mixed conſiderations of ourſelves and others, 
are not therefore to be found in all men; becauſe thoſe 
other parts of valuing their merits, or intending re- 
venge, is wanting in them: but all the reſt terminated 


purely in pain and pleaſure, are, I think, to be found 
in all men. For we /ove, defire, rejoice, and hope, only 


in reſpect of pleaſure ; we hate, fear, and grieve, only 


in reſpect of pain ultimately: In fine, all theſe paſſions 
are moved by things, only as they appear to be the 


cCauſes of pleaſure and pain, or to have pleaſure or pain 


ſome way or other annexed to them. Thus we extend 


our hatred uſually to the ſubject (at leaſt if a ſenſible 


or voluntary agent) which has 1 e pain in us, be- 
cauſe the fear it leaves is a conſtant pain: But we do 
not ſo conſtantly love what has done us good; becauſe 


| Pleaſure operates not ſo ſtrongly on us as pain, and be- 


cauſe we are not ſo ready to have hope it will do ſo 
again. But this by the by. 
Ic. Pleaſure and Pain, what. 


By pleaſure and pain, delight and uneaſineſs, I muſt 


32 


all along be .underſtood (as I have above intimated) 
to mean not only bodily pain and pleaſure, but what- 


ſoever delight or uneaſineſs is felt by us, whether a- 
riſing from any grateful or e ſenſation or 
reflection. 


4 


6 16. 


Ir is farther to be conſidered, that in reference to 
the paſſions, the removal or /z efſening of. a pain 1s con- 
ſidered, and operates as a pleaſure ; and the loſs or 


diminiſhing of a pleaſure, as a pain. 
9 17. Shame. 


TRE paſſions, too, have moſt of them in moſt per- 
ſons operations on the body, and cauſe various changes 
in it, which, not being always ſenſible, do not make 
a neceſſary part of the idea of each paſſion. For ſhame, 


which is an uneaſineſs of the mind upon the thought 


of Saving done ſomething which i is indecent, or * 
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Chap. 20. Modes of Pleaſure and Pain. „ 
leſſen the valued eſteem which others have for us, has 
not always bluſhing accompanying it. 5 

918. Theſe Inſtances do fhow how our Ideas of the _ 

Paſſions are got from Senſation. and Ręeflectiunn. 

L woULD not be miſtaken here, as if I meant this as a . 
diſcourſe of the paſſions ; they are many more than thoſe © 
| have here named: And thoſe I have taken notice of, 
would each of them require a much larger and more 
accurate diſcourſe. I have only mentioned theſe here 
as ſo many inſtances of modes of pleaſure and pain re- 
ſulting in our minds from various. conſiderations of 
good and evil. J might perhaps have inſtanced in other 
modes of pleaſure and pain more ſimple than theſe, as 
the pain of Hunger and Zhir/?, and the pleaſure of eat- 
ing and drinking to remove them; the pain of tender 
eyes, and the pleaſure of muſic; pain from captious 
uninſtructive wrangling, and the pleaſure of rational 
converſation with a friend, or of well- directed ſtudy in 
che ſearch and diſcovery of truth. But the paſſions be- 
J ing of much more concernment to us, I rather made 
choice to inſtance in them, and ſhow how the ideas 
we have of them are derived from ſenſation and re- 


flection. | . 
- has 1. 

: ; 3 POWER. 

0 ; 1. This Idea = h . 


15 JE mind being every day informed, by the ſenſes, 
I of the alteration of thoſe ſimple ideas it obſerves 
in things without, and taking notice how one comes 
to an end, and ceaſes to be, and another begins to exiſt 
t- W which was not before; reflecting alſo on what paſſeg 


its own choice; and concluding, from what it has fo 
Wl WF conſtantly obſerved to have been, that the like changes 


es within itſelf, and obſerving a conſtant change of its = 

; « . . E 
e idea, ſometimes by the impreſſion of outward objects ö 
% on the ſenſes, and ſometimes by the determination of 1 
ht 1 
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1 216 Of Power. Book H. 

* will for the future be made in the ſame things ! 

like agents, and by the like ways; confiders in one ll ;, 

thing the poſſibility of having any of its ſimple id d 

changed, and in another the poſſibility of making that n 

change; and ſo cones by that idea which we call power. Ml 1. 

Thus we fay, fire has a power to melt gold, 7. e. to de. Ml 4 

ſtroy the conſiſtency of its inſenſſble parts, and conſe. I « 

' quently its hardneſs, and make it fluid; and gold has d 

a power to be melted: That the ſun has a power to Ne 

blanch wax, and wax a porber to be blanched by the Ml « 

ſun, whereby the yellowneſs is deſtroyed, and white. 2 

neſs made to exiſt in its room. In which, and the like Ml k 

M caſes, the pozver we conſider is in reference to the change þ 

22 of perceivable ideas: For we cannot obſerve any altera- WM 

1 tion to be made in, or operation upon any thing, but 0 

by the obſervable change of its ſenſible ideas : nor con. p 

ceive any alteration to be made, but by conceiving a Ml «© 

change of ſome of its 1d2as. © - =>, 

5 6 2. Power active and paſſive. 
PowER, thus conſidered, is twofold, viz. as able to 

make, or able to receive any change: The one may be t 

— — Called active, and the other paſſive power. Whether n 

matter be not wholly deſtitute of active power, as its au- t 

tl 


thor GOD is truly above all paſſive power; and whe } 
| ther the intermediate ſtate of created ſpirits be not that is 
4 alone which is capable of both active and paſſive power, Wl it 


; may be worth conſideration. I ſhall not now enter n 
into that inquiry; my preſent buſineſs being, not to c 
” ſearch into the original of power, but how we come e 
by the idea of it. But ſince active powers make ſo great d 
| a part of our complex ideas of natural ſubſtances, '(as I at 
we ſhall ſee hereafter), and I mention them as ſuck t. 
according to common apprehenſion 3 yet they being il a 
not perhaps ſo truly active  pravers, as our hally Ill of 

thoughts are apt to repreſent them, I judge it not a- ee 

mifs, by this intimation, to direct our minds to the con- v 

ſideration of GOD and ſpirits, for the cleareſt idea ol fe 


ative powers 0 „ n. 
9 3. Porber includes Relation. ( 
e. n 


I coxrEss power includes in it ſome kind of relation (a 


my 1 


a 
F #* 
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lation to action Or change), 28 indeed whi ch of 5 


Of HR | - ny 


ideas, of what-kind ſoever, when attentively conſidered, 
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does not? For our dear of extenſion, duration, and 


number, do they not all contain im them 's feet eh" 
lation of the parts? Figure and motion have ſome- 
thing relative in them much more N And ſenſible 

at are they but 
the powers of different bodies, in relation to our per- 


qualities, as colours and ſmells, &c. w 


ception ? &c. And if conſidered in the things them- 


ſelves, do they not depend on the bulk, figure, texture, 


and motion of the parts? All which include ſome 


kind of relation in them. Our idea, therefore, of 


vers I think, may well have a place amongſt other 
ſimple ideas, and be conſidered as one -of them, being 
one of thoſe that make a principal ingredient in our com- 


plex ideas of ſubſtances, as we ſhall hereafter have ocea- 


ſion to obſerve. ; ws 
94. The cleareſt Idea active Power had from Spirit. 
Wr are abundantly furniſhed with the idea of paſſive 


power by almoſt all ſorts of ſenſible things. In moſt of 


them we cannot avoid obſerving their ſenſible qualities 
nay, their very ſubſtances to be in a continual flux : And 
therefore with reaſon we look on them as liable {till to 


the ſame change. Nor have we of active pozver (which 


is the more proper ſignification of the word power) fewer 


inſtances z ſince whatever change is obſerved, the mind 


muſt collect a power ſomewhere able to make that 
change, as well as a poſſibility in the thing itſelf to re- 
ceive it. But yet, if we will conſider it attentively, bo- 
dies, by our ſenſes, do not afford us fo clear and diſtinct 
an idea of active power, as we have from reflection on 
the ee vin minds. For all p,wůẽr relating to 


action, and there being but two ſorts of action, where- 


of we have any idea, viz. thinking and motion; let us 


I. 


conſider-whence we have the cleareſt ideas of the pozo-re 


which produce theſe actions. 1. Of thinking, body af- 


fords us no idea at all, it is only from reflection that we 
have that. 2. Neither have we from body” any idea of 
the beginning of motion. A body at reſt affords us 


no idea of any active poꝛuer to move; and when it is ſet 
J. £ 


Vor. I. 
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oa - + -. Of Diver 5 Book 1 C 
in motion itſelf, that motion is rather a paſſion, than MW th 
an action in it. For when the ball obeys the ſtroke of be 

a billiard-ſtick, it is not any action of the ball, but bare W pa 
paſſion: Alſo when by impulſe it ſets another ball in tic 
motion that lay in its way, it only communicates. the ad 
motion it had received from another, and loſes in itſelf ll ad 
ſo much as the other received; which gives us but a or. 
very obſcure idea of an active poauer of moving in body, to 
whilſt we obſerve it only to transfer, but not produce , 
any motion. For it is but a very obſcure idea of power, ¶ ſuc 
which reaches not the production of the action, but the I 

- «continuation of tlie paſhon. For ſo is motion, in a I 
body impelled by another: The continuation of the al. of 
teration made in it from reſt to motion, being little more I << 
an action, than the continuation of the alteration of its ig 
figure by the ſame blow, is an action. The idea of the ne 
beginning of motion we have only from reflection on the 
what paſſes in ourſelves, where we find by experience, bu 
that barely by willing. it, barely by a thought of the it! 
mind, we can move the parts of our bodies, which un 
were before at reſt. So that it ſeems to me, we have I _ 
from the obſervation of the operation of bodies by our I I 
ſenſes but a very imperfect obſcure idea of - afive power, Pre 
ſince they afford us not any idea in themſelves of the I 9 
Hover to begin any action, either motion or thought. I 
But if, from the impulſe bodies are obſerved to make if 
one upon another, any one thinks he has a clear :dea of an 
 penver, it ſerves as well to my purpoſe, ſenſation being 
done of thoſe ways whereby the mind comes by its id the 
only I thought it worth wills to conſider here, by the ane 

way, whether the mind doth not receive its idea of actine I ma 
pocber clearer from reflection on its own operations, than 

it doth from any external ſenſation. e e ee 


* 


5 . 4-5. Will and Underſtanding tao Poauer m. tho 
Tuls at leaſt I think evident, that we find in ourſelves ar 

a power to begin or forbear, continue or end. ſeveral 
actions of our minds, and motions of our bodies, barely lou 
by a thought or preference of the mind ordering, or, ast 
were, commanding the doing or not doing ſuch or ſuch ſpe⸗ 

2 particular action. This power which Ye ag hat 


I. 
* 


Clap. 21. | 8 Of Poaber. : l 216. 
thus to order the conſideration of any idea, or the for- 


bearing to conſider it; or to prefer the motion of any 


part of the body to its reſt, and vice verſa in any par- 


ticular inſtance, is that which we call the will. The 


actual exerciſe of that power, by direCting any particular 
action, or its forbearance, is that, which we call volition 
or. billing. The forbearance of that action, conſequent 
to ſuch order or command of the mind, is called valun- 
tary; and whatſoever action is performed without 
ſuch a thought of the mind is called voluntary >. 
The power of perception is that which we call the 
underſtanding. Perception, which we make the act 
of the underſtanding, is of three ſorts: 1. The per- 
ception of ideas in our mind. 2. The perception of the 
ſignification of ſigns. 3. The perception of the con- 
nection or repugnancy, agreement or diſagreement, that 
there is between any of our ideas. All theſe are attri- 
buted to the underſtanding, or perceptive power, though 
it be the two latter only that uſe allows us to ſay we 
underſtand. 9 N | 1 


$ 6. Facilities | 


Taxsr powers of the mind, viz. of perceiving, and of 


preferring, are uſually called by another name : And the 
ordinary way of ſpeaking is, that the underflanding and 
will are two faculties of the mind; a word proper enough 
if it be uſed as all words ſhould be, fo as not to breed 
any confuſion in mens thoughts, by being ſuppoſed 
(as I ſuſpect it has been) to ſtand for ſome real beings in 
the ſoul chat performed thoſe actions of underſtanding + 
and volition. - For when we ſay the will is the com- 

manding and ſuperior faculty of the ſoul ; that it is, or 
is not free; that it determines the inferior faculties; 
that it follows the diCtates of the undenſtanding, &c. 
though theſe, and the like expreſſions, by thoſe that 
carefully attend to their own ideas; and conduct their 
thoughts more, by the evidence of things, than the 
ſound of words, may be underſtood in a clear and diſ- 
tint ſenſe : Yet I ſuſpect, I ſay, that this way of 
peaking of _ faculties, has miſled many into a con- 
fuled notion of ſo ths I agents in us, which 


% 


many diſtant beings; which has been no ſmall occafion 
3 of wrangling, obſcurity and uncertainty, in queſtions re- 
VVV ß 7 a I 
A 9 7. Whencethe Ideas of Liberty and Neceſſity. © 
or forbear, continue or put an end to ſeveral actions in 

- himſelf. From the conſideration of the extent of this 
power of the mind over the actions of the man which 
every one finds in himſelf, ariſe the ideas of liberty and 
„ N : 85 

5 — ; $8. Liberty, what. BR 
ALL the actions that we have an idea of, reducing them- 

- ſelves, as has been ſaid, to theſe two, viz. thinking 

1 and motion; ſo far as a man has a power to think, or 
1 not to think, to move, or not to move, according to 


* 


— a man free. Wherever any performance or forbear- 
a ance are not equally in a man's power; wherever doing 
or not doing will not equally follow upon the prefer- 

7 ence of his mind directing it, there he is not free, 


= the zdea of liberty is the idea of a power in any agent 
to do or forbear any particular action, according to the 
determination or thought of the mind, whereby either 


is not in the power of the agent to be produced by him 


— agent is under mecefjity. So that liberty cannot be 


59. Buppoſes the Underflanding and. Will,” 


| racket, or lying ſtill at reſt, is not by any one taken'to 
„„ Jon free agent. If we inquire into the reaſon, welh 
ind it is becauſe we conceive not a tennis-ball to 


and conſequently not to have any volition, or prefep n 
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had their ſeveral . provinces and authorities, and did 
command, obey, and perform ſeveral actions, as fo. 


Every one, I think, finds in himſelf a power to begin 


the preference or direction of his own mind, ſo far is 


though perhaps the action may be voluntary. So that 


of them is preferred to the other; where either of them 
according to his volition, there he is not at liberty, that 
where there is no thought, no volition, no will; but 
there may be thought, there may be will, there may 


be volition where there is no liberty. A little conſ- 
deration of an obvious inſtance or two, may make this 


A TENNIS-BALL, whether in motion by the ſtroke of 2 
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Chap. 21. / Pouper. „ 

of motion to reſt, or vice verſa; and therefore has not 
liberty, is not a free agent; but all its both motion and 
reſt come under our idea of neceſſary, and are ſo called; 
-Likewiſe a man falling into the water (a bridge breaking 
under him) has not herein liberty, is not a free agent. 
For though he has volition, though he prefers his not 4 
falling to falling; yet the forbearance of that motion nee 
being in his power, the ſtop or ceſſation of that motion | 
follows not upon his. volition ; and therefore therein he 

is not free. So a man ſtriking himſelf, or his friend, 
by a convulſive motion of his arm, which it is not in 
his power, by volition, or the direction of his mind, 
to ſtop, or forbear, nobody thinks he has in this - 
lerty; every one pities him, as acting by neceſſity and 


conſtraint. 
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$ 10; Belongs not to Valition. 


AGaiN, ſuppoſe-a man be carried, whilſt. faſt alleep,. 


into a room, where is a perſon he longs to ſee and ſpeak 

with; and be there locked faſt in, beyond his power | 
to get out; he awakes, and is glad to find himſelf m 
ſo deſirable company, which he ſtays willingly in, i. e. | 
prefers his ſtay to going away: I aſk, Is not this ſtay. 
voluntary? I think no body will doubt it; and yet be- 

ing locked faſt in, it is evident he is not at liberty not _ 

to ſtay, he has not freedom to be gone. So that liberty 


is not an idea belonging to volition, or preferring z but to 


the perſon having the power of doing, or forbearing to 
do, according as the mind ſhall chooſe or direct. Our 
idea of liberty reaches as far as that power, and no far- 
ther. For wherever reſtraint comes to check that power, 
or compulſion takes away that indiflerency of ability on 
either fide to act, or to forbear acting; there liberty, and 


our notion of it, preſently ceaſes. 


911. Voluntary oppoſed to Involuntary, not to Necefe- 


| 1 a | 
Wk have inſtances wi ae and often more than e- 
nough, in our own bodies. A man's heart beats, ande 
the blood circulates, which it is not in his power by an - 
thought or volition. to ſtbp; and therefore, in 1 8 
aß theſe motions, where wi depends not on his choice, 
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222 Of Power. _ Book 11 
nor would follow the determination of his mind, if it 
ſhould prefer it, he is not a free agent. Colvulſive mo. 
tions agitate his legs; ſo that though he wills it ever 0 
much, he cannot by any power of his mind ſtop their? 
motion (as in that odd diſeaſe called chorea ſancti viti), 
but he is perpetually dancing: He is not at liberty in 
this action, but under as te neceſſity of moving, 2 
a ſtone that falls, or a tennis-ball ſtruck with a racket. 
On the other fide, a palſy, or the ſtocks, hinder his leg 
from obeying the determination of his mind, if it would 
thereby transfer his body to another place. , In all theſe 
there is want of freedom; though the fitting ſtill even 
of a paralytic, whilſt he prefers it to a removal, is truly 
voluntary. Voluntary, then, is not oppoſed to ' neceſſary, } 
but to involuntary. For a man may prefer what he ein 
do, to what he cannot do; the ſtate he is in, to its ab. 
fence or change, though neceſſity has made it in itfelf 
unalterable. ? EEE... 


N ä $12. Liberty, what. "+, Wl 
As it is in the motions of the body, fo it is in the 
thoughts of our minds: where any one is ſuch, that we 
-have power to take it.up, or lay it by, -according to the 
reference of the mind, there we are at liberty. A wa 
| Ling man, being under the neceſſity of having ſome id 
conſtantly in, his mind, is not at liberty to think, or not 
to think; no more than he is at liberty, whether his 
body ſhall touch any other or no: But whether he wil 
remove his contemplation from one idea to another, 1s 
many times in his choice; and then he is, in reſpect of! 
his 7deas, as much at liberty, as he is in reſpect of bodies 
he reſts on: he can at pleaſure remove himſelf from 
one to another. But yet ſome ideas to the mind, like 
ſome motions to the body, are ſuch as in certain cir- 
eumſtances it cannot avoid, nor obtain their abſence by] 
the utmoſt effort it can uſe. A man on the rack is not 
at liberty to lay by the idea of pain, and divert himſelt 
with other contemplations : And ſometimes a bouſt2rous} 
paſſion hurries our thoughts as a hurricane does our bbs 
dies, without leaving us the liberty of thinking on other 
things, which we would rather chooſe, - But as ſoony 
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the mind regains the power to ſtop or continue, begin 
or forbear, any of theſe motions of the body without, 

or thoughts within, according as it thinks fit to prefer ei- 
ther to the other, Me then conſider the man as a free a- 
gent again. „„ e 

| 9 $13. Neceſſity, what. © + „ 
WHEREVER thought is wholly wanting, or the power 
to act or forbear, according to the direction of thought, 

there neceſſity takes place. This in an agent capable of 
volition, when the beginning or continuation of any ac- 


tion is contrary to that preference of his mind, is called ... | 


compulſion ; when the hindering or ſtopping any action is 


contrary to his volition, it is called refiraint. Agents that 


* 


have no thought, no volition at all, are in every thing 

neceſſary agents. „ ö 
85 9 14. Liberty belongs not to the Will. | 
Is this be ſo (as I imagine it is), I leave it to be conſi- 
dered, whether it may not help to put an end to that 
long agitated, and I think unreaſonable, becauſe unintel 
lgible queſtion, viz. Whether man's will be free, or no? 
For if 1 miſtake not, it follows from what I have ſaid, 


that the queſtion itſelf is altogether improper ; and it is 


as infignificant to aſk, whether man's wil} be free, as 
to aſk, whether his ſleep be ſwift, or his virtue ſquare ;. 

liberty being as little applicable to the will, as ſwiftneſs 
of motion is to ſleep, or ſquareneſs to virtue. Every 
one would laugh at the abſurdity of ſuch a queſtion as 


either of theſe; becauſe it is obvious, that the modiſi- 


cations of motion belong not to ſleep, nor the diifer- - 
ence of figure to virtue: And when any one well confi- - 
ders it, I thinkthe will as plainly perceive, that liberty, 
which is but a power, belongs only to agents, and can- - 
not be an attribute or modification of the will, which is 
alſo but a power. | SW 
. % „ 
SUCH is the difficulty of explaining and giving clear no- 
tions of internal actions by ſounds, that I muſt here 
warn my reader, that ordering, directing, chogſing, prefer - + © 
ring, &c. which I have made uſe of, will not diſtinct- 
ly enough expreſs volition, unleſs he will reflect on what 


* 


be himſelf does when he wills. For example, Prefer | 
ring, which ſeems perhaps beſt to expreſs the act of wp 


it? Polition, it is plain, is an act of the mind know. 


forbearance has the actual preference in the mind; whi 
is the ſame thing as to ſay, according as he himſelf willi 


or ability, and freedom another power or ability; ſo 
that to aſk, whether the will has freedom, is to alk, whe- | 
ther one power has another power, one ability another 


make a diſpute, or need an anſwer. For who is it that 


is in a man to produce, or forbear producing motion in 


But if any one ſhould aſk, whether freedom were free, | 
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lition, does it not preciſely. For though a man woule 
prefer flying to walking, yet who cas tay he ever ill; 
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ingly exerting that dominion it. takes itfelf to have over 


any part of the man, by employing it in, or withhold. 3 
ing it from any particular action. And what is the vill, | 
but the faculty to do this ? And is that faculty any thing 


more in effect than a power, the power of the mind 


ds determine its thought, to the producing, continuing, 
or eng any action, as far as it depends on us? For 


can it be denied, that whatever agent has a power to | 


g think on its own actions, and to prefer their doing ar. | 
S miſſion either to other, has that faculty called will? 
|. — Will, then, is nothing but ſuch a power. Liberty, on 


the other ſide, is the power a man to do or forbear | 
doing any particular action, according as its _ | 


IT is plain, then, that the vill is nothing but one power 


ability: à queſtion at firſt ſight too groſsly abſurd: to 


fees not that powwers belong only to agents, and are at. 
tributes only of ſubſtances, and not of poauers themſelves ? | 
So that this way of putting the queſtion, viz. Whes } 
ther the <vil/ be free? is in effect to aſk, Whether the 
aui be a ſubſtance, an agent? or at leaft to ſuppoſe it, 

ſince freedom can properly be attributed to nothing 
elſe. If freedom can with any propriety of. ſpeech be 
applied to power, it may be attributed to the power that 


parts of his body, by choice or preference; which is 
that which denominates him free, and is freedom itſelf. } 
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poſſeſſion of riches, ſhould demand whether riches a 


ſelves were rich. 


17. 


HowxvxR the name faculty, which men have given to 108 


this power called the vill, and whereby they have been 


led into a way of talking of the will as acting, may, 
by an appropriation that diſguiſes its true ſenſe, ſerve a 


little to palliate the abſurdity; yet the ill in truth ſig- 
nifies nothing but a power, or ability, to prefer or 
chooſe: And when the will, under the name of a fa-- 


culty, is conſidered as it is, barely as. an ability to do 
ſomething, the abſurdity in ſaying” it is free, or not 
free, will eaſily diſcover itſelf. For if it be reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe and talk of faculties, as diſtinct beings that 
can act (as we do when we ſay the 2v:// orders, and the 
[ban is free), it is fit that we ſhould make a ij 3 


and a walking faculty, and a dancing faculty, by 


ures thoſe actions are produced, which. are but ſeveral _ 
modes of motion; as well as we make the ri and un- 


- derflanqing to be faculties, by which the actions of chooſ- 


ing and perceiving are produced, which are but ſeveral 
modes of thinking: And we may as properly ſay, that 


it is the ſinging faculty ſings, and the dancing facu 
: dances, as that the au chooſes, or that the underfian 
ing conceives z. or, as is uſual, that the will directs the | 
underſtanding, or the n e obeys, or obeys not 


the will: It being ae as proper and intelligible 


. to ſay, that the power of ſpeaking directs the power of 
ſinging, or the power of ſinging bene or e "= 
; be of. ſpeak ing. 5 


8 18. 


5 Tan way of talking, nevertheleſs, tas proyailed, and, as 
Igueſs, produced great confuſion. For theſe being all 9 1 
ferent powers in the mind, or in the man, to do ſeveral 
actions, he exerts them as he thinks ns but the power 
to do one action, is not operated on by the power of do- 

7 ing cer action. For the power « bs 


thinking operates. 
E. 
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he would be ſuſpected not to underſtand well what he ; 
ſaid z and he would be thought to deſerve Midas's ears, 
who knowing that rich was a denomination from the 
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not on tlie power of chooſing, nor the power of ehooſ- 
ing on the power of thinking; no more than the power 


of dancing operates on the power of ſinging, or the 


power of ſinging on the power of dancing; as any one 
who reflects on it will eafily perceive: And yet this is 
it which we ſay, when we thus ſpeak, that /e will ope- 


rates on the underflanding, or the. underſlanding on the 


LC: 


— 


I GRANT, that this or that actual thought may be the 


occaſion of volition, or exerciſing the power a man has 

to chooſe; or the actual choice of the mind, the cauſe 
of actual thinking on this or that thing; as the actual 

ſinging of ſuch a tune, may be the occaſion of dancin 
ſuch a dance, and the actual dancing of ſuch a dance 


the occaſion of ſinging ſuch a tune. But in all theſe it 


is not one power that operates on another: But it is the 


mind that operates, and exerts thefe powers; it is the , 
man that does the action, it is the agent that has power, . 


or is able to do. For pcevers are relations, not agents: 
And that which has the pc auer, or not the fouer to operate,. 


i that alone wvhich is or is not free, and not the power it-. | 


ſelf. For freedom, or not freedom, can belong to no- 
thing but what has or has not a power to at. 
8 20. Liberty belongs not to the Will. 


Tux attributing to faculties that which belonged not to- 


them, has given occaſion to this way of talking: But. 


che introducing into diſcourſes concerning the mind, 
with the name of facu/ties,, a notion of their operating, 
has, I ſuppoſe, as little advanced our knowledge n 

that part of ourſelves, as the great uſe and mention of 
the like invention, of facu/ties, in. the operationg of the 


body, bas helped us in the knowledge of phyſic. Not 


that I deny there are faculties, both in the body and 
mind: They both of them have their-porwers of ope- 


rating, elſe neither the one nor the other could operate. 


For nothing can operate that is not able to operate; 
and that is, not able to operate, that has no power to 


operate. Nor do 1 deny, that thoſe words, and the 


ue, are to have their place in the common uſe. of lan- 
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Chap. 21. 


be free. . : 
To return then to the inquiry about liberty, I EPS MT 
tber a man be fre Thus, I think, 


choice of his. mind, . exiſtence of any ac- 


if I can by a thought directing the motion of my fin< - 
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PP 
guages, that have made them current. It looks like 
too much affectation wholly to lay them by: And phi- 
loſophy itſelf, though it likes not a gaudy dreſs, yet, 
when it appears in public, muſt have ſo much compla- 


* 


cency, as to be clothed in the ordinary faſhion and lan- 


guage of the country, ſo far as it can conſiſt with truth 


and perſpicuity. But the fault has been, that faculties 


have been ſpoken of and repreſented as ſo many diſtin&* _ 
agents. For it. being aſked, What it was that digeſted the 
meat in our ſtomachs ? It was a ready and very ſatisfac- 
tory anſwer, to ſay, That it was ho digeſtive faculty. > 
What was it that made any thing come out of the body? 

the expulſive faculty. What moved-? the motive facult. 
And ſo. in the mind, the intellectual faculty, or the un- 
derſtanding, underſtood; and the elective faculty, or the 
will, willed or commanded. Which is in ſhort to ſay, 
That the ability to digeſt; digeſted; and the ability to 
move, moved; and the ability to underſtand, under- 
ſtood. For faculty, ability, and powwer, I think, are but 
different names of the ſame things: which ways of 
ſpeaking, when. put into more intelligible words, will, 
I; think, amount to thus much; that digeſtion is per- 
formed by ſomething that is able to- digeſt, motion by 
ſomething able to move, and underſtanding. by fome- - 
thing able to underſtand. And in truth it would be 
very ſtrange if it ſhould be otherwiſe, as ſtrange as it 
would be, for a man to be free without being able to 


+; 


21. But to the Agent or Mann. 


* 


gugſtion is not proper, Whether the «vill be free ? but, M be- 


1. That ſo far. as any one can, by the direction or 7 55 


tion to the non-exiſtence of that action, and vice ver 
make it to exiſt, or not exiſt, ſo far he is* free. For 


ger, make it move when it was at Teſt,” or vice verſa, 


1 2 


it is evident, that in reſpect of that I am free: and if 3 


I cany* by a like thought of my mind, preferring one. 2 


_  < Tm” | Book A 
to the other, produce either words or ſilence, I am at 
liberty to ſpeak, or hold my peace; and as far as tb 
power reaches, of acting, or not acting, by the deterni. 
nation of his own thought preferring either, 2 Far is a 
man free. For how can we think any one freer, than 
to have the power to do what he will? And ſo far as 
any one can, by preferring any ackion to its not being, 
or reſt to any action, produce that action or rf, Þ 0 
far can he do what he will. For ſuch a preferring of 
action to its abſence, is the willing of it; and we can 
fſcarce tell how to imagine any being freer, than to be 
able to do what he wills. So that in reſpect of action 
within the reach of ſuch a power in him, a man ſeems. 
as free, as it is poſſible for freedom to make him. 
9 22. In reſpef of willing, a Man is not free. 
Bur the inquiſitive mind of man, willing to ſhift off 
from himſelf, as far as he can, all thoughts of guilt, . | 
though it be by putting himſelf into a worſe ſtate than 
that of fatal neceſſity, is not content with this: Free- 
dom, unleſs it reaches farther than this, will not ſerve | 
the turn: And it paſſes for a good-plea, that a man is. | 
not free at all, if he be not as free to will, as he is to 
act what he wills. Concerning a man's liberty, there 
yet therefore is raiſed this farther queſtion, I hetber a 
man be free to will ? which I think is what is meant, 
when it is diſputed whether the will be free. And 


— 


as to that I imagine, | 
- 2. THAT willing, er volition, being an action, and | 
freedom conſiſting in a power of acting or nat acting, 
a man in reſpect of willing, vr the act of volition, when. 
any action in his power is once propoſed to his thoughts, as: | 
. preſently to be done, cannot be free, , The reaſon whereof: ! 
is very manifeſt: : For it being unavoidable, that the ac- 
tion depending on his 201 ſhould exiſt, or not exiſt 3, | 
and its exiſtence, or not exiſtence, following perfectly 
te determination and preference of his will, he cannot, } 
avoid willing the exiſtence, or not exiſtence of that ac- 
tion; it is abſolutely ndceflary that he «vi/{ the one or- ? 
the; other, i. e. prefer the one to the other; ſince one of 
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Chap. 21. F . 
them muſt neceſſarily follow; and that which does fol- 
low, follows by the choice and determination of his 
mind, that is, by his willing it: for if he did not il! 
it, it would not be. So that in reſpect of the act of 
willing, a man in ſuch a caſe is not free: Liberty con- 
ſiſting in a power to act, or not to act; which, in re- 
gard of volition, a man, upon ſuch a propoſal, has not. 
For it is unavoidably neceſſary to prefer the doing or 
forbearance of an action in a man's power, which is 
once ſo propoſed to his thoughts; a man muſt neceſſa- 
rily will the one or the other of them, upon which pre- 
ference or volition, the action or its forbearance cer- 
tainly follows, and is truly voluntary. But the act of 
volition, or preferring one of the two, being that which 
he cannot avoid, a man in reſpect of that act of wil 
ling, is under a neceſſity, and fo cannot be free; un- 
| leſs neceſſity and freedom can conſiſt together, and a 
man can be free and bound at oncgcqe. 

Tu is then is evident, that in all propoſals of preſent 

action, a man is not at liberty to will or not to will, be- 

cauſe he can forbear willing : Liberty conſiſting in a 

5 power to act or to forbear acting, and in that only. 

Por a man that fits ſtill, is ſaid yet to be at liberty, : 

, WH 1" becauſe he can walk if he wi/{s it. But if a man fit= = 

” ting' {till has not a power to remove himſelf, he is not | 

at liberty; ſo likewiſe a man falling down a precipice, 
though in motion, 1s not at hberty, becauſe he cannot 
{top that motion if he would. This being ſo, it is plain 
that a man that is walking, to whom it is propoſed to 
give off walking, is not at liberty whether he will de- 
termine himſelf to walk, or give off walking, or no: 
He muft neceſſarily prefer one or the other of them, 
walking or not walking; and ſo it is in regard of all 
other actions in our power ſo propoſed, which are the 
far greater number. For conſidering the vaſt number 
of voluntary actions that ſuceeed one another every 
moment that we are awake in the courſe of our lives, 
there are but few: of them that are thought on or pro- 
Poſed to the will, till the time they are to be done: 
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And in all ſuch actions, as I have ſhown, the mind 


to act, wherein conſiſts liberty. The mind in that 


caſe. has not a power to forbear ⁊villing; it cannot 
avoid: ſome determination concerning them, let the 
conſideration be as ſhort, the thought as quick as it 


will, it either leaves: the man in the ſtate he was bes 
fore thinking, or changes it; continues the action, 


or puts an end to it. Whereby it is manifeſt, that 
it orders and directs one, in preference to or with 
neglect of the other, and thereby either the contis.: 
nuation or change becomes unavoidably voluntary. 

$ 25. The. Will determined. by ſomething awithout it. 
SINCE then it is plain, that in moſt caſes a man ig: 
not at liberty, whether he wilt or no; the next thing 
demanded, is, I per ber a man be at liberty to will which > 


of the two be pleaſes, mation or reft * This queſtion» | 


carries the abſurdity of it ſo manifeſtly in itſelf, that 
one might thereby ſufficiently be convinced that liberty: 


concerns not the will. For to.:afſk, Whether a mau 


be at liberty to will either motion or reſt, ſpeaking/ or 
ſilence, which he pleaſes; is to. aſk, Whether a man 
can will what he wills, or be pleaſed with what he is 


pleaſed with. A. queſtion which; I think, needs no ö 


anſwer; and they who can make a queſtion of it, muſt 


ſuppoſe one will to determine the acts of another, and: | 


another to determine that; and ſo on in infinitum. 


- Fo avoid theſe and the like abſurdities, nothing can be 
of greater uſe, than to-eſtabliſh.in our minds determinn- 


ed ideas of the things under conſideration. If the ideas + 
of liberty and. volition were well fixed in our under- 
ſtandings, and carried along with us in our minds, as 
they ought, through all the queſtions that are raiſed 
about 5 | 

that perplex men's thoughts, and entangle their under- - 


ſtandings, would. be much eaſier reſolved; and we 


* 


ſhould perceive where the confuſed ſignification af 
terms, or where the nature of the thing cauſed the 


m; ehe aà great part of the difficulties . 
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Of Power, 
4) , Tis 
FirsT then, it is carefully to be remembered, that- 
freedom confifts in the dependence of the exiſtence, or not eu. — 
Hence of any action upon our volition of tt ; and not in the , 
dependence of any action, or its contrary, on our preference. 
A man ſtanding on a cliff, is at liberty to leap twenty. 
yards downwards into the ſea, not becauſe he has a 
power to do the contrary action, which is to leap twen- 
ty yards upwards, for that he cannot do; but he is 

erefore free, becauſe he has a power to leap or not to 
leap. But if a greater force than his either holds him 
faſt, or tumbles him down, he is no longer free in that 
caſe; becauſe the doing or forbearance of that parti- 

: W cular action is no longer in his power. He that is a 

- Wl cloſe priſoner in a room twenty foot ſquare, being at 

dhe north - fide of his chamber, is at liberty to-walk 

twenty foot ſouthward, becauſe he can walk or not 
walk it; but is not, at the ſame time, at liberty to do 
the contrary, i. e. to walk twenty foot northward. 

In this then conſiſts freedom, viz. in our being able 
to act or not to act, aecording as we ſhall chooſe or 
will, ns N 1 

| $ 28. Holition, what... | Bon 

SECONDLEY,' We muit remember, that wylition or wile. — 

ling, is an act of the mind directing its thought to the 

production of any action, and thereby exerting its 
power to produce it. To avoid multiplying of words, 

I would crave. leave here, under the word action, to 
comprehend the forbearance too of any action propoſed; 
ning ſtill, or holding one's peace, when walking or ſpenl- 

ing are propoſed, though mere forbearances, requiring 
as much the determination of the will, and. being oſten 
as weighty. in their conſequences as the contrary ac- 
tions, may, on that conſideration, well enough paſs for 
actions too: But this I ſay, that I may not be nuſtaken, 
if for brevity ſake I ſpeak thus. | i 

TR $. 29. What determines:the Will. 
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THIRDLY, The 20100 being nothing but a power in the os : . 
mind to direct the operative faculties of à man to mo- | 
1 tion. or reſt, as far as they depend on ſuch, direction: 


* 


— 


* 


act, whoſoever deſires to underſtand what it is, will 
better find it by reflecting on his own mind, and ob- 
ſerving what it does when it 201/lu, than by any varie- 
ty of- articulate ſounds whatſoever. This caution of 
being careful not to be miſled by expreflions that do 
not enough keep up the difference between the 2vi//and 

ſeveral acts of the mind that are quite diſtinct from 
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To the queſtion, What is it determines the will? the 
true and proper anſwer is, The mind. For that which 
determines the general power of directing to this or 


that particular direction, is nothing but the agent itſelf ! 
exerciſing the power it has that particular way. If this 


anſwer ſatisfies not, it is plain the meaning of the 


_ queſtion, W hat determines , the will? is this, What 


moves the mind, in every particular inſtance, to deter- 


mine its general power of directing to this or that par. | 
ticular motion or reſt ? And to this I anſwer; The mo- 


tive for continuing in the ſame ſtate or action, is only 


the preſent ſatisfaction in it; the motive to change, is | 
always ſome wuneafineſs.: nothing ſetting us upon the 
change of ſtate, or upon any new action, but ſome: | 
1 ret This is the great motive that works on the | 
mind to put it upon action, which for ſhortneſs ſake 1 
we will call determining f the will; which I ſhall more 


at large explain. 


„ Wl anid Deſire muſt not be confounded. 4 g ; | 


BuT in the way to it, it will be neceſſary to premiſe, 
that though I have above endeavoured to expreſs the act 


of wolition by chogſing, preferring, and the like terms, 
that ſignify defire as well as volition, for want of other 
words to mark that act of the mind, whoſe proper 
name is willing or wolition ; yet it being a very ſimple 


it, I think the more neceſſary; becauſe I find the will 


often confounded with ſeveral of the affections, eſpe- | 


cially deſire, and one put for the other; and ' that by 


men who would not willingly be thought not to have 
had very diſtinct notions of things, and not to have 
- xrit very clearly about them. This, I imagine, has 
been no ſmall occaſion of obſcurity and miſtake in this 
matter; and therefore is, as much as may be, to be. 
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upon what paſſes in his mind when he wzlls, ſhall ſee 
that the will or power of volition is-converiant about 


nothing, but that particular determination of the mind, 


whereby barely by a thought the mind endeavours to 


give riſe, continuation, or ſtop to any action which it 


takes to be in its power. This well conſidered, plainly 


ſhows that the will is perfectly diſtinguiſhed from de> _ | 
fire; which in the very ſame action may have a quite 


contrary tendency from that which our 4uil/ ſets us up- 
on. A man whom I cannot deny, may oblige me to 


| uſe perſuaſions to another, which, at the ſame-time 1 
am ſpeaking, I may wiſh may not prevail on him. Jn 


0 Power, 1 
| avoided. For he that [ſhall turn his thoughts inwards | 


n 


this caſe, it is plain the will and defire run counter. 1 


will the action that tends. one way, whilſt my deſire. 


tends another, and that the direct contrary. A man 


who, by a violent fit of the gout in his limbs, finds a 


dozineſs in his head, or a want of appetite in his ſto- 


mach removed, deſires to be eaſed too of the pain of 


his feet or hands (for wherever there is pain, there is a 


deſire to be rid of it); though yet, whilſt he appre- 
hends that the removal of the pain may tranſlate the 


much more diſtinct from deſerve. 
9.31. . Uneaſfineſs determines the Will. 


To return then to the inquiry, What is it that deter- 
mines the will in regard to our actions? And that, upon 


ſecond thoughts, I am apt to imagine is not, as is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed, the greater good in view; but ſome 
(and for the moſt part the moſt preſſing) uneaſy? a 
man is at preſent under. This is that which ſucceſſive- 


ly determines the «vill, and ſets us upon thoſe actions 


we perform. This uneaſineſs we may call, as it is, de- 


fire; which is an wneaſineſs of the mind for want of 


ſome abſent good. All pain of the body, of what ſort 


| noxious humour. to a more vital part, his will is never 
determined to any one action that may ſerve to remove 
this pain. Whence it is evident, that defiring and wwil- 
ling are two diſtinct acts of the mind; and conſequent- 
ly that the will, which is but the power of volition, s 


» 


: 
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ſoever, and diſquiet of the mind, is wneaſineſe : And 
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234 _.  -- 
with this is always joined deſire, equal to the pain o f 
uneqſineſt felt, and is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from it. For 


/ 


rable from it. Beſides this defire o | 
there is another of abſent poſitive good; and here alſo 
the deſire and uneaſineſs is equal. As much as we de. 
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defire being nothing but an wneafineſs in the want of an 
abſent good, in reference to any pain felt, eaſe is that 
abſent good; and till that eaſe be attained, we may call 
it dere, nobody feeling pain that he wiſhes not to be 
eaſed of, with a defire equal to that pain, and inſepa- 

2 from pain, 


ſire any abſent good, ſo much are we in pain for it. 
But here all abſent good does not, according to the 
greatneſs it has, or is acknowledged to have, cauſe pain 


caqual to that greatneſs; as all pain cauſes deſire equal 


to itſelf : becauſe the abſence of good is not always 4 | 
pain, as the preſence of pain is. And therefore ab- 


ſent good may be looked on, and conſidered without 
ere. But ſo much as there is any where of deſire, b 
| much there is of ' uneaſineſ7. 3 1 


Fs 1 


(32. Deſere is Uncaſmeſs. : 


"THAT defire is a ſtate of unegſineſs, every one who re. 


flects on himſelf will quickly find. Who is there that- | 
has not felt in deſire what the wiſe man ſays of hope 


_ (which is not much different from it) that it being de- 
ferred makes the heart fick ? and that ftill proportionable 


to the greatneſs of the defire ; which ſometimes raiſes 
the wneaſineſ7 to that pitch, that it makes people cry 
out, Give me children, give me the thing deſired, or 7 
die? Life itſelf, and all its enjoyments, is a bur n 
cannot be borne under the laſting and unremoved preſ- 


0X us 


ſure of ſuch an uncaſineſt. 

9 33. The Uneaſmeſs of Deſire determines the Will. 
Goon and evil, preſent and abſent, it is true, work 
upon the mind: but that which immediately determines } 
the awbill, from time to time, to every voluntary action, 


- 
. - 


is the uneafineſs of diſire, fixed on ſome abſent good; 


either negative, as indolence to one in pain, or poſi- 
tive, as enjoyment of pleaſure. That it is this une 
neſs that determines the 20 to the ſucceſhve voluntary 
actions, whereof the greateſt part of our lives is made 
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up, and by which we are conducted through different 


* courſes to different ends; I ſhall endeavour to ſhow, 


both from eee and the reaſon of the ching 
N 9 34. This the Spring of Action. 1 
WHEN a man is perfectly content with the ſtate bei is 
in, which is when he is perfectly without any wuneaſimeſ7, 
what induſtry, what action, what will is there left, 
but to continue in it? Of this every man's obſerva- 
tion will ſatisfy him. And thus we ſee our all-wiſe: 
Maker, ſuitable to our conſtitution and frame, and 
knowing what it is that determines the will, has put 
into man the unegſineſe of hunger and thirſt, and o- 
ther natural defires, that return at their ſeaſons; to- 
move and determine their wills, for the preſervation of 
themſelves, and the continuation of their ſpecies. For 
I think we may conclude, that if the bare contempla- 
tion of theſe good ends, to which we are carried by 
theſe ſeveral uneaſineſſes, had been ſufficient to deter- 
mine the wil, and ſet us on work, we ſhould have had 


none of theſe natural pains, and perhaps i in this world 


little or no pain at all. I is better to than to burn, 
fays St. Paul; where we may ſee what it is that chiefly 


drives men into the enjoyments of a conjugal life. A 


little burning felt, puſhes us more powerfully,” than 
greater pleaſures in proſpect draw or allure. 
9 35. The greateſt poſetive Good determines not the Wi ily 
but Uneaſmeſs. 


Ir ſeems ſo eſtabliſhed and ſettled a maxim by the g= 


neral conſent of all mankind, that good, the greater 


good, determines the will, chat I do not at all wonder, 
that when J firſt publiſhed my thoughts on this ſubject, 
I took it for granted; and I imagine, that by a great 

many I fhall be thought more excuſable, for having 


then done fo, than that now I have ventured to recede 


from fo received an opinion. Bat yet-upon a ſtricter 
inquiry, I am forced to conclude, that good, the greater 
god, though apprehended and acknowledged to be fo, 
does not determine the 4vi/l, until our deſire, raiſed 
proportionably to it, makes us wneaſy'in the want of it. 

nvince a man ever ſo much, that plenty has its ad- 


bim to the tavern, though he has in his view the loſs of 


A K- 
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236 | Of. Power. | 
vantages over poverty; make him ſee and own, that 
the handſome conveniences of life are better than naſty, 1 
penury; yet as long as he is content with the latter, | 
and finds no wweaſines in it, he moves not: his vi ne- 
ver is determined to any action that ſhall bring him out 
of it. Let a man be ever ſo well perſuaded of the ad- 
vantages of virtue, that it is as neceſſary to a man who _ 
has any great aims in this world, or hopes in the next, 
as food to life; yet till he Hungers and thirſis after righte= | 
* owſneſs, till he feels an uneaſiueſs in the want of it, his 
_ vill will not be determined to any action in purſuit of 
this confeſſed greater good; but any other uneaſineſſes 
he feels in himſelf, ſhall take place, and carry his % 
to other actions. On the other ſide, let a drunkard 
ſee that his health decays, his eſtate waſtes ; diſcredit 
and diſeaſes, and the want of all things, even of his 
beloved drink, attends him in the courſe he follows 
yet the returns of «nea/ene/7 to miſs his companions, the 
' habitual thirſt after his cups, at the uſual time, drives 
health and plenty, and perhaps of the joys of another 
life : the leaſt * which is no inconſiderable good, but 
ſuch as he confeſſes is far greater than the tickling of 
his palate with a glaſs of wine, or the idle chat of a 
ſoaking club. It is not for want of viewing the great- 
er good; for he ſees and acknowledges it, and in the 
intervals of his drinking hours, will take reſolutions to 
_ purſue the greater good; but when the wnea/ineſe to 
miſs his accuſtomed delight returns, the greater ac» | 
knowledged good loſes its hold, and the preſent uneaſs | 
neſs determines the vil] to the accuſtomed action; 
which thereby gets ſtronger footing to prevail againſt 
the next occaſion, though he at the ſame time makes 
ſecret promiſes to himſelf, that he will do ſo no more; 
this is the laſt time he will act againſt the attainment 


K 


of thoſe greater goods. And thus he is from time to | | 


time in the ſtate of that unhappy complainer, Yidez 
meliora proboque, deteriora ſequor : Which ſentence, al- 


lowed for true, and made good by conſtant experi- g 
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ence, may this, and poſſibly no other Ways be cafily 
made intelligible. 


8 36. Becauſe the Removal of Unegfnche i is "the fort. 
Step to Happineſs, © 


I we inquire into the reaſon of what experience makes 


ſo evident in fact, and examine why it is ugeaſineſs alone 
operates on the 0 and determines it in its choice; 
we ſhall find that we being capable but of one deter- 


mination of the 2v// to one action at once; the pre- 
ſent weaſineſs that we are under does naturally de- 


termine the will, in order to that happineſs which 
we all aim at in all our actions; foraſmuch as whilſt 
we are under any unegſingſe, we cannot apprehend our- 
ſelves happy, or in the way to it. Pain and uneaſineſs 
being by every one concluded and felt to be inconſiſtent 
with happineſs, ſpoiling the reliſh even of thoſe good 
things which we have; a little pain ſerving to mar all 
the pleaſure we rejoiced in. And therefore that which 
of courſe determines the choice of our will to the next 
action, will always be the removing of pain, as long as 
we have any left, as the firſt and neceſſary * to- 


Wards happineſs. 


937. Becauſe Uneaf neſs alone is e 1 IDE. 
ANOTHER reaſon why it is unegſineſs alone determines 
the will, may be this; becauſe that alone is preſent, 
and it is againſt the nature of things, that what is 


abſent ſhould operate where it is not. It may be ſaid, 


that abſent gaod may, by contemplation, be brought 
home to the mind, and made preſent. The idea of it 
indeed may be in the mind, and viewed as preſent | 
there; but nothing will be in the mind as a preſent 


good, able to counterbalance the removal of any ,,. 


neſs which we are under, till it raiſes our defire ; and 
the uneaſineſs of that has the prevalency in determining 


the evil, Till then the idea in the mind of whatever 


good, is there only like other zdeas, the object of bare 


nts ſpeculation, but operates not on the will, nor 
fets us on work; the reaſon whereof I ſhall ſhow by and 


: by. How many are to be found, that have had lively 
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able joys of heaven, which they acknowledge both pof- 
ſible and probable too, who yet would be content tig 
take up with their happineſs here? And ſo the prevail. 
ing wneaſineſs of their defires, let looſe after the enjoy. } 
ments of this life, take their turns in the determining 
their <vi//s ; and all that while they take not one ſtep, 
are not one jot moved towards the good things of an- 
bother life, conſidered as ever ſo great. . 
8 38. Becauſe all who allow the Foys of Heaven poſe 
N ſible, purſue them not. +, 
WERE the will determined by the views of good, as it 
appears in contemplation - greater or leſs to the under. | 
* ſanding, which is the ſtate of all abſent good, and 
that which in the received opinion the 20 is ſuppoſed 
9 to move to, and to be moved by, I do not ſee how it 
WL. - could ever get looſe from the infinite eternal joys f 
q heaven, once propoſed and conſidered as poſſible. For 
all abſent good, by which alone, barely propoſed and 
coming in view, the u/ is thought to be determined, 
and fo to ſet us on action, being only poſſible, but not 
infallibly certain; it is unavoidable that the infinitely 
greater poſhble good ſhould regularly and conſtantly 
determine the vu in all the Picceſlive actions it di- 
rects: and then we ſhould keep conſtantly and ſteadily 
in our courſe towards heaven, without ever ftanding - | 
ſtill, or directing our actions to any other end. The 
eternal condition of a future ſtate infinitely outweigh» 
ing the expeCtation of riches, or honour, or any other 
. worldly pleaſure which we can propoſe to ourſelves, 
though we ſhould grant theſe the more probable to be 
attained : For nothing future is yet in poſſeſſion, ang 
ſo the expectation even of theſe may deceive us. If it 
were ſo, that the greater good in view determines the 
. evill, ſo great a good once propoſed could not but ſeize } 
the will, and hold it faſt to the purſuit of this inſinite- 
ly greateſt good, without ever letting it go again: For. | 
x 4: 20 ill having a power over, and directing the thoughts 
as well as other actions, would, if it were ſo, hold the 
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contemplation of the minds fixed to that good. 
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But any great Uneaſineſs is never neglected. 


dency of the 4v#l/ in all its determinations, - were it de- 
termined by that which is conſidered, and in view the 
greater good; but that it is not ſo, is viſible in expe- 


- WH often neglected, to ſatis 
defires purſuing trifles. But though the greateſt al- 


ſometimes moved and affected the mind, does not ſted- 
faſtly hold the 2010, yet we ſee any very great and pre- 
vailing wneaſineſs, having once laid hold on the will, lets 
it not go: by which we may be convinced what it is 


the body, the ungovernable paſſion of a man violently 


never lets the underſtanding lay by the ye ar but all 
the thoughts of the mind, and powers of the body, are 
uninterruptedly employed that wh by the determina- 
tions of the vill, influenced by that topping uneaſene/s 
as long as it laſts; whereby it ſeems to me evident, that 


ference to all other, is determined in us by uneafeneſs. 


ſerve in himſelf. „„ 8 75 

9 39. Defre accompanies all Unegſineſt. 
IHAvx hitherto chiefly inſtanced in the uneaſineſt of de- 
fire, as that which determines the u// ; becauſe that is 
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the chief and moſt ſenſible, and the will ſeldom orders 
any action, nor is there any voluntary action performed, 


Lwithout ſome deſre accompanying it; which I think is 
= the reaſon why the wil and defire are ſo often confound- 


ed. But yet we are not to look upon the wneafineſs 


which makes up, or at leaſt accompanies moſt of the o- 


ther paſſions, as wholly excluded in the caſe. Aver- 


fron, fear, anger, envy, ſhame, &c. have each their un- 


- 
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Tus would be the ſtate of the mind, and regular ten-- 


rience : The infinitely JED confeſſed g ood bein g ä 
y the ſucceſſive unegſineſt of our 


5 lowed, even everlaſting unſpeakable good, which has 


that determines the wi. Thus any vehement pain of 


In love, or the impatient defire of revenge, keeps the 
will ſteady and intent; and the vill thus determined 


the 21/ͤ lor power of ſetting us upon one action in pre- 


And whether this be not ſo, I deſire every one to ob- 


eafneſ5 too, and thereby influence the will. Theſe paſ- 
ſions are ſcarce any of them in life and practice ſimple 


ne, and wholly unmixed with others; though ä 
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uſually te 
name which operates ſtrongeſt, and appears moſt in Ml t! 
the preſent ſtate of the mind: Nay there is, I think, ll © 
ſcarce any of the paſſions to be found without % WM t 
joined with it. I am ſure, wherever there is unenſineſs, it 
there is defere : For we conſtantly deſire happineſs ; and te 
Whatever we feel of wneaſmmeſs, ſo much it is certain we 
want of happineſs, even in our own opinion, let our I. 
ſtate and condition otherwiſe be what it will. Beſides, F 
the preſent moment not being our eternity, whatever t. 
our enjoyment be, we look beyond the preſent, and de- Wl 
| fire goes with our foreſight, and that ſtill carries the lll * 
- evil with it So that even in oy itſelf, that which il Þ 
keeps up the action, whereon the enjoyment depends, P 
is the defire to continue it, and fear to loſe it: And Ml 2 
whenever a greater unegſineſ than that takes place in * 
the mind, the «vill preſently is by that determined to | t 
ſome new action, and the preſent delight neglected. ®* 
8 40. The moſt preſſing U 2% naturally determines ? 0 
Bo- we being in this world befet with ſundry anegfneg t. 
fes, diſtracted with different deſires, the next inquiry na- f. 
turally will be, which of them has the er, in de- 
termining the will to the next action? and to that the / 
anſwer is, that ordinarily which is the moſt preſſing of f 
thoſe that are judged capable of being then removed. + 
For the vill, being the power of directing our operate Wl © 
_ faculties to ſome action, for ſome end, cannot at any Wl ? 
time be moved towards what is judged at that time un- 8 
attainable: that would be to ſuppoſe an intelligent being t 
deſignedly to act for an end, only to loſe its Iabour, for Wl © 
ſo it is to act for what is judged not attainable ; and h 
therefore very great unecaſineſſes move not the '<oill, when i 5 
they are judged not capable of a cure: They; in that lt © 
caſe, put us not upon endeavours. - But theſe ſet apart, Ml ® 
the moſt important and urgent uneaſ6ne/r we at that time © 
feel, is that which ordinarily determines the will ſue- ll © 
ceſfwely, in that train of voluntary actions which make . 
up our lives. The greateſt preſent unea/ineg is the ſpur' 8 


to action, that is conſtantly felt, and for moſt part de- 


*. 
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termines the vill in its choice of the next action. For 
this we muſt carry along with us, that the proper and 
only object of the will is ſome action of ours, and no- 
thing elſe: For we producing nothing by our willtn 
it, but ſome action in our power, it 1s 
terminates, and reaches no farther. _ Wh 

$ 41. All defere Happineſs. _ DE. 
Ir it be farther aſked what it is moves defire 2 I anſwer, 
Happineſs, and - that alone. Happineſs and miſery are 
the names of two extremes, the utmoſt bounds whereof 
we know not; it is what eye hath not ſeen, ear hath not 
heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to concerve. \ 
But of ſome degrees of both we have very lively im- 
preſſions, made by ſeveral inſtances of delight and joy 
on the one fide, and torment and ſorrow on the other 
which, for ſhortneſs fake, I ſhall comprehend under 
the names of pleaſure and pain, there being pleafure 
and pain of the mind as well as the body: Wh him tis 
fulneſs of joy, and pleaſure for evermore. Or, to ſpeak. 
truly, they are all of the mind; though ſome have 
their riſe in the mind from thought, others in the body 
from certain modifications of motion. e 

6 42. Happineſs, what. 
ſure we are capable of, and miſery the utmoſt pain: 
And the loweſt degree of what can be called happineſs, _ 
is ſo much eaſe 3 all pain, and ſo much preſent 
pleaſure, as without which any one cannot be content. 
Now, becauſe pleaſure and pain are produced in us by 
the operation of certain objects, either on our minds .. 
or our bodies, and in different degrees : Therefore what 
has an aptneſs to produce pleaſure in us, is that we call 
Jod, and what is apt to produce pain in us we call 
at evi, for no other reaſon, but for its aptneſs to produce 
pleaſure and pain in us, wherein conſiſts our bappineſs 
and miſery, Farther, though what is apt to produce 
any degree of pleaſure, be in itſelf good ; and what is 
apt to produce any degree of pain, be evil: yet it often 
| happens, that we do not call it ſo, when it comes in. 
competition with a greater of its ſort 3 becauſe when 
Tow L. 3 = 
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HAPPINESS, then, in its full extent is the utmoſt ple: 
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they come in competition, the degrees alſo of -pleaſure! 
and pain have juſtly a preference. So that if we will 3 
rightly eſtimate what we call good and evil, we ſhall find 

it hes much in compariſon : For the cauſe of every. leſs - 

degree of pain, as well as every greater degree of plea- 

- ſure, has the nature of good, and vice verſa. 

9 43. M bat Good is dgſired, what nue. WM- 
= THovcn: this be that which is called good and evil, and 
| 4 - all good be the proper object of de/rre in general; yet all 
WW  9g00d, even ſeen, and confeſſed to be ſo, does not ne- 
ceſſarily move every particular man's de/ire, but only that 

part, or ſo much of it as is conſidered and taken to make 
a neceſſary part of his happineſs. All other good, how- 
ever great in reality or appearance, excites not a man's Ml 
_ defires, who looks not on it to make a part of that hap- WM 
pineſs, wherewith he, in his preſent thoughts, can ſatisfy il 
himſelf. Happineſs, under this view, every one con- 
ſtantly purſues, and deſires what makes any part of it: 
- Other things, acknowledged to be good, he can look up- 
; on without defire, paſs by, and be content without, 
There is no body, I think, ſo ſenſeleſs as to deny, that 
there is pleaſure in knowledge : And for the pleaſures } 
of ſenſe, they have too many followers to let it be que- 
ſtioned, whether men are taken with them or no. Now. 
let one man place his ſatisfaction in ſenſual. pleaſures, 
another in the delight of knowledge: Though each of 
them cannot but confeſs, there is great pleaſure in what 
the other purſues; yet neither of them making the o- 
ther's delight a part of his happineſs, their deſres are not 
moved, but each is ſatisfied without what the other en- 
joys, and ſo his will is not determined to the purſuit of 
it. But yet as ſoon as the ſtudious man's hunger and 
thirſt makes him uncaſy, he whoſe vil was never de- 
termined to any purſuit of good cheer, poignant ſauces 
delicious wine, by the pleaſant taſte he has found in 
them, is, by the unegſineſs of hunger and thirſt, pre- 
ſently determined to eating and drinking, though poſſibiß 
with great indifferency, what wholeſome food comes in 
his way. And, on the other fide, the epicure buckles 3 
to ſtudy, when ſhame, or the deſire to recommend him | 
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© WW lf to his miſtreſs, ſhall make him «nea/y in the want - 
ol any fort of knowledge. Thus, how much ſoever 
men are in earneſt, and conſtant in purſuit of happineſs, _ -; 
vet they may have a clear view of good, great and con- 

fefſed good, without being concerned for it, or moved 


by it, if they think they can make up their happineſs 

without it. Though as to pain, that they are always 
d concerned for; they can feel no e without being 
moved. And therefore being uncaſy in the want of hat- 
„erer is judged neceſſary to their happineſs, as ſoon as any 
it good appears to make a part of their proportion of hap- 


e pineſs, they begin to defre it. | „„ 

„ 5644. Why the greateſt Good is not always cor 

Tais, I think, any one may obſerve in himſelf and o- 7 
„ders, that the greater viſible good does not always raile 
mens deres, in proportion to the greatneſs it appears, 
„and is acknowledged to have; though every little trouble 

: moves us, and ſets us on work to get rid of it. The 

p- © reaſon whereof is evident from the nature of our Happi- 


t, % and miſery itſelf. All preſent pain, whatever it be, 

at makes a part of our preſent miſery: But all abſent good 
es does not at any time make a neceſſary part of our pre- 

e- Tent Happineſe, nor the abſence of it make a part of our 

", WW 7i/ery. If it did, we ſhould be conſtantly and infinitely 

S, W miſerable; there being infinite degrees of happineſs, - 

of W which are not in our poſſeſſion. All wneafineſs, there= - 


at fore, being removed, a moderate portion of good ſerves | 
0- W at preſent to content men; and ſome few degrees of | 
ot WW pleaſure, in a ſucceſſion of ordinary enjoyments, make 

N- up a happineſs wherein they can be ſatisfied. If this 

of were not ſo, there could be no room for thoſe indiffer- 

nd ent and viſibly trifling actions, to which our wills are ſo 

le- often determined, and wherein we voluntarily waſte ſo 

es much of our lives; which remiſſneſs could by no means 

in WF conſiſt with a conſtant determination of will or deſire i 
re- to the greateſt apparent good. That this is ſo, I think = 
ly i few people need go far from home to be convinced; and 4 
in indeed in this life there are not many whoſe happineſs 

les reaches ſo far as to afford them a conſtant train of mo- 

me WF «crate mean pleaſures, 1 3 any mixture of unegſſ- 
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neſs and yet they could be content to ſtay here for eyer;} 
though they cannot deny, but that it is poſſible there may | 
be a ſtate of eternal durable joys after this life, far ſur. 
paſſing all the good that is to be found here. Nay, they 
cannot but ſee, that it is more poſſible than the attain. 


the removing o 


: 1 1 


ment and continuation of that pittance of honour, riches, 


or pleaſure, which they purſue, and for which they ne- 
glect that eternal ſtate: But yet, in full view of. this 


difference, ſatisfied of the poſſibility of a perfect, ſe 


cure, and laſting happineſs in a future ſtate, and under 
a clear conviction, that it is not to be had here, whilſt 


they bound their happineſs within ſome little enjop- 
ment, or aim of this life, and exclude the joys of 45 


ven from making any neceſſary part of it; their defire | 

are not moved by this greater apparent good, nor their 

 -evills determined to any action, or endeavour for its a, 
tainment. „ 


945. y not being deſired, it moves not the Will. 


Tax ordinary neceſſities of our lives fill a great part of 
them with the unegſineſs of hunger, thirſt, heat, cold, wears} 
neſe with labour, and /eep:neſs, in their conſtant return, 
&c. To which, if beſides accidental harms, we add} 
the fantaſtical oi: 8 (as itch after honour, power, ori 
riches, '&c.), which acquired habits by faſhion, example, 


and education, have ſettled in us, and a thouſand other 
Irregular deſires, which cuſtom has made natural to ug 


we ſhall find, that a very little part of our life is ſo v- 


cant from theſe egen as to leave us free to the at- 


traction of remoter abſent good. We are ſeldom at 
eaſe, and free enough from the ſolicitation of our natu- 
ral or adopted deſires, but a conſtant ſucceſſion of ana- 
fineſſes out of that ſtock, which natural wants or ac, 
quired habits have heaped up, take the w/ in their 
turns: and no ſooner is one action diſpatched, which 
by ſuch a determination of the zwi we are ſet upom 
but another gov hrs is ready to ſet us on work. For! 
the pains we feel, and are at prelent 

preſſed with, being the getting out of miſery, and con- 
fequently the firſt thing to be done in order to happi. 
neſs, abſent good, though thought on, confeſſed, and 
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er; appearing to be good, not making any part of this un- 
i happineſs in its abſence, is juſtled out to make way for 
fur. the removal of thoſe uneaſeneſſes we feel; till due and re- 
hey peated contemplation has brought it nearer to our mind, 
ain. given ſome relith of it, and raiſed in us ſome deſire; 1 
ies, W which then beginning to make a part of our preſent un- - 
ne. egſneſe, ſtands upon fair terms with the reſt, to be fatife * | 
this W fied; and fo, according to its greatneſs and preſſure, 


le- comes in its turn to determine the wil. - a 
der $ 46. Due Corfederation raiſes Deſire. ge 


lt W Axp thus, by a due conſideration, and examining any 

OY good propoſed, it is in our power to raiſe our deſires in 

ea a due proportion to the value of that good, whereby, in 

ires its turn and place, it may come to work upon the well, 

er WF and be purſued. For good, though appearing, and al- 

a lowed ever ſo great, yet till it has raiſed deſires in our 
minds, and thereby made us wneaſy in its want, it 

| reaches not our ils we are not within the ſphere of 

of} its activity; our w2/ls being under the determination on- 

ly of thoſe uneagſineſſes which are preſent to us, which 

mn, (whilft we have any) are always ſoliciting, and ready at 

add WF hand to give the will its next determination: the ba- 

r lancing, when there is any in the mind, being only 

le i which deſire ſhall be next ſatisfied, which uncaſine/+ firſt 

ther W removed. Whereby it comes to pals, that as long as | 

WY any unegſineſe, any deſire, remains in our mind, there 

eis no room for good, barely as ſuch, to come at the will, 

A. or at all to determine it; becauſe, as has been ſaid, the 

firſt ſtep in our endeavours after happineſs being to get 

abu. wholly out of the confines of miſery, and to feel no part 

aof it, the will can be at leiſure for nothing elſe, till eve- 

ry unegſingſe we feel be perfectly removed; which, in the 

heir multitude of wants and deſires we are beſet with in this 

imperfect ſtate, we are not like to be ever freed from in 


0, this world. | | 

For 947. The Power to ſuſpend the Proſecution of any. De- 
x ire, makes away for Confideration. 

0 Tarnx being in us a great many wneaſtneſſes always ſo- 

PP, liociting. and ready to determine the 2010, it is natural, 

"MF 5 1 have ſaid, that the "OR and moſt preſſing ſhould: 
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240 " Of Power, 
determine tbe vl] to the next action; and ſo it does for 
the moſt part, but not always. 


and weigh them with. others. In this lies the libe 
man has; and from the not uſing of it right comes 


that variety of miſtakes, errors, and faults, which we 


run into in the conduct of our lives, and our endeavours 
after happineſs; whilſt we precipitate the determina- 
tion of our ⁊ville, and engage too ſoon before due eng- 
mmation. To prevent this, we have a power to ſuſpend 
the proſecution of this or that defire, as every one daily 


may experiment in himſelf. This ſeems to me the ſource 7 
of all liberty; in this ſeems to conſiſt that which is (as 

1 think improperly) called free-wwill, For during this 
ſuſpenſion of any deſire, before the will be determined to 
action, and the action (which follows that determination) 


done, we have opportunity to examine, view, and judge 


of the good or evil of what we are going to do; and 
when, upon due examination, we have judged, we have 
done our duty, all that we can or ought to do in purſuit 


of our happineſs, and it is not a fault, but a perfection 
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For the mind having in 
molt caſes, as is evident in experience, a power to ſuf | 
pend the execution and ſatisfaction of any of its de. 
fires, and ſo all, one after another, is at liberty to confi. 
der the objects of them, examine them on all ſides, 


of our nature, to deſire, will, and act, according to the 


laſt reſult of a fair examination. 


948. To be determined by our own Judgment, is 10 


. Ręftraint to Liberty. 
TEIs is fo far from being a reſtraint or diminution of 


Freedom, that it is the very improvement and benefit of 


it; it is not an abridgment, it is the end and uſe of 


our liberty: and the farther we are removed from ſucha 
determination, the nearer we are to miſery and ſlavery. 


T 
44 


A perfect indifferency in the mind, not determinable by 


its laſt judgment of the good or evil that is thought to g 


attend its choice, would be ſo far from being an advan- 


differency to act, or not to act, till determined by the 


* A 


% 


tage, and excellency of an intellectual nature, that it 
would be as great an imperfection, as the want of in⸗ 


h 


uld be an imperfection on the other ſide. A | 


; 
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Of Pater. 247 
man is at liberty to lift up his hand to his head, or 


: E 


let it reſt quiet: He is perfectly indifferent in either; 


and it would be an imperfection in him, if he want- 
ed that power, if he were deprived of that indifferen- 
cy. But it would be as great an imperfection if 
he had the ſame indifferency, whether he would prefer 


the liſting up his hand, or its remaining in reſt, when it 
would fave his head or eyes from a blow he ſees coming: 


I is as much a perfection, that defrre,- or the power of pre 


| ferring, ſhould be determined by good, as that the power 


of acting ſhould be determined by the vill; and the 
certainer ſuch determination is, the greater is the per- 


fection. Nay, were we, determined by any thing but 


the laſt reſult of our own minds, judging of the good 
or evil of any action, we were not free; the very end 
of our freedom being, that we may attain tlie good we 
chooſe z; and therefore every man is put under a neceſ- 
fity by his conſtitution, as an inteiligent bring, to be 


determined in avilling by his own thongat and judgment 


what is beſt for him to do; elſe he would be under the 
determination of ſome other than himſelf, which is want 
of liberty. And to deny that a man's 200, in every de- 


termination, follows his own judgment, is to ſay, that 


a man vile and acts for an end that he would not have, 


at the time that he wille and acts for it. For if he pre- 


fers it in his preſent thoughts before any other, it is plain 
he then thinks better of it; and would have it before any 
other; unleſs he can have and not have it, will and not 


-w1ll it, at the ſame time; a contradiction too manifeſt to 


be admitted! 8 Dl, | 
9 49. The freeſt Agents are fo determined. 


Ir we look upon thoſe ſaperior beings above us, who en- 
joy perfect happineſs, we ſhall have reaſon to judge that 


they are more ſteadily determined in their choice of gon 


than we; and yet we have no reaſon to think they are 


leſs happy, or leſs free than we are. And if it were fit for 
ſuch poor finite creatures as we are, to pronounce what 


Infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs could do, I think we 
might ſay, that God himſelf cannot chooſe what is not 


EL 4 


1 / Power, Book i 
good; the freedom of the Almighty hinders not his be. 
ing determined by what is beſt. c 3 


5 * 1 


- $ 50. A conflant Determination to a purſuit of Happineſ,, © 
a g f oa Abridgment of 7" gg a FM 5 , 
Burr to give a right view of this miſtaken part of liberty, 
let me aſk, would any one be a changeling, becauſe he 
is lefs determined by wiſe conſiderations than a wiſe 
man? is it worth the name of freedom, to be at libe 
to play the fool, and draw ſhame and miſery upon a 
man's ſelf ? if to break looſe from the conduct of reaſon, 
and to want that reſtraint of examination and judgment, 
which keeps us from chooſing or doing the worſe, be 
liberty, true liberty, madmen and fools are the only | 
free men: but yet, I think, no body would chooſe to 
be mad for the ſake of ſuch #berty, but he that is mad 
already. The conſtant defire of happineſs, and the 
conſtraint it puts upon us to act for it, no body, I think, 
accounts an abridgment of liberty, or at leaſt an abridg- 
ment of liberty to be complained of. God Almighty: 
himſelf is under the neceſhty of being happy; and the 
more any intelligent being is ſo, the nearer is its ap 
proach to infinite perfection and happineſs. That in 
this ſtate of ignorance we ſhort-ſighted creatures might 
not miſtake true fehcity, we ate endowed with a power 
to ſuſpend any particular deſire, and keep it from de- 
termining the voll, and engaging us in action. This is 
fanding ſtill, where we are not ſufficiently aſſured of the 
Way: Examination is conſulting a guide. The determi- 
nation of the vill, upon inquiry, is following the dis 
reftion of that guide: And he that has a power to act or 
not to act, according as ſuch determination directs, is 
a free agent ; ſuch determination abridges not that power | 
wherein liberty conſiſts. He that has his chains knock- 
ed off, and the priſon-doors ſet open to kim, is perfeQ- | 
ly at liberty, becauſe he may either go or ſtay, as he belt | 
likes: though his preference be determined to ſtay, by | 
the darkneſs of the night, or illneſs of the weather, or 
want of other lodging. He ceaſes not to be free, though } 
the defire of ſome convenience to be had there abſo- 
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Chap. 21. O Hu.  _ 249 
lutely determines his preference, and makes him ſtay in 
brenn | 5 : 
3/8 T he Neceſſity of purſuing the Happineſs, the Houn- 
. | dation of Liberty. nee 
As, therefore, the higheſt perfection of intellectual na- 
ture lies in a careful and conſtant purſuit of true and 
ſolid happineſs, ſo the care of ourſelves, that we miſ- 
take not imaginary for real happineſs, is the neceſſary 
foundation of our liberty. The ſtronger ties we have to 
an unalterable purſuit of happineſs in general, which is 
our greateſt good, and which, as ſuch, our deſires al- 
ways follow, the more are we free from any neceſſarx 
determination of our 2.1 to any particular action, and 
from a neceſſary compliance with our deſire, ſet upon 
any particular, and then appearing preferable good, till 
we have duly examined, whether it has a tendency to, 
or be inconſiſtent with our real happineſs : And there- 
fore, till we are as much informed upon this in- 
quiry, as the weight of the matter, and the nature of 
the caſe demands, we are, by the neceſſity of preferring 
and purſuing true happineſs as our greateſt good, ob- 
liged to ſuſpend the ſatisfaction of our deſire in particu-- 


lar caſes. 
1 $ 52.. The Reaſon of it. 4 
Tuis is the hinge on which turns the liberty of intellec- 
tual beings, in their conſtant endeavours after and ſteady- 
proſecution of true felicity, that hey can /uſpend this 
proſecution in particular caſes, till they have looked be-- 
fore them, and informed themſelves whether that par- 
ticular thing, which is then propoſed or deſired, lie in; 
the way to their main end, and make a real part of that 
which is their greateſt good: for the inclination and ten- 
dency of their nature to happineſs, is an obligation and 
motive to them, to take care not to miſtake or miſs it; 
and ſo neceſſarily puts them upon caution, deliberation, 
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and warineſs, in the direction of their particular actions, A 
which are the means to obtain it. Whatever neceſſity J 
_ determines to the purſuit of real bliſs, the ſame neceſſi- 43 


ty with the ſame force eſtabliſhes ſpenſe, deliberation, 
and ſcrutiny of each ſucceſſive deſire, whether the ſa-- 
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230%c0 0 Power. Beo 
tisfaction of it does not interfere with our true happineſy, 
and miſlead us from it. This, as ſeems to me, 15th great 
e of finite intellectual beings; and I deſire it may 
e well conſidered, whether the great inlet and e | 
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of all the liberty men have, are capable of, or can be 
uſeful to them, and that whereon depends the turn of 
their actions, does not lie in this, that they can /u/bend 
their deſires, and ſtop them from determining their vill 
to any action, till they have duly and fairly examined the 
good and evil of it, as far forth as the weight of the 
thing requires. This we are able to do; __ when we 
have done it, we have done our duty, and all that is in 
our power, and indeed all that needs. For fince the 
vill ſuppoſes knowledge to guide its choiee, all that we 
can do, is to hold our 201i. undetermined, till we have 
examined the good and evil of what we deſire. What 
follows after that, follows in a chain of conſequences 
linked one to another, all depending on the laſt deter- 
mination of the judgment; which, whether it ſnall be 
upon a haſty and precipitate view, or upon a due and ma- 
ture examination, is in our power; experience ſhowing 
us, that in moſt caſes we are able to ſuſpend the preſent 
ſatisfaction of any deſire. „„ 9 
9 53. Government of our Paſſions, the right Improue-. 
„% nn ment of Liberty. _ 1 
Bor if any extreme diſturbance (as ſometimes it hap- 
pens) poſſeſſes our whole mind, as when the pain of the 
rack, an impetuous unegſiueſe, as of love, anger, or any 
other violent paſſion, running away with us, allows us 
not the liberty of thought, and we are not maſters e- 
nough of our own minds to conſider thoroughly and 
examine fairly; God, who knows our frailty, pities our 
weakneſs, and requires of us no more than we are able 
to do, and fees what was and what was not in our 
power, will judge as a kind and merciful Father. But 
the forbearance of a too haſty compliance with our de- 
fires, the moderation and reſtraint of our paſſions, ſo 
that our underſtandings may be free to examine, and 
reaſon unbiaſſed give its judgment, being that whereon 
a right direction of our conduct to true happinels de- 
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; Chap. 21. | 
pends z it is in this we ſhould employ our. chief care and 
endeavours. In this we ſhould take pains to ſuit the re- 
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(/ Power. 7 
liſh of our minds to the true intrinſic good or ill that is 
in things, and not permit an allowed or ſuppoſed pof- 


ſible great and weighty good to flip out of our thoughts, 


without leaving any reliſh, any deſire of itſelf there, 
till, by a due conſideration of its true worth, we have 
formed appetites in our minds ſuitable to it, and made 
ourſelves uneaſy in the want of it, or in the fear of lof- 
ing it. And how much this is in every one's power, by 


making reſolutions to himſelf, ſuch as he may keep, is 


eaſy for every one to try. Nor let any one ſay, he can- 


not govern his paſſions, nor hinder them from breaking. 


out, and carrying him into action; for what he can do- 
before a prince, or a great man, he can do alone, or in 


the preſence of God, if he will. „ 
9 54. How men come to purſue different Courſes. 
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FrRoM what has been faid, it is eaſy to give account 


how it comes to paſs, that though all men defire hap-- 
pineſs, yet their wills carry them ſo contrarily, and con- 


ſequently ſome of them to what is evil. And to this I 
fay, that the various and contrary choices that men 


make in the world, do not argue that they do not all 
purſue good, but that the ſame thing is not good to eve- 
ry man alike. This variety of purſuits ſhows, that eve- 
ry one does not place his happineſs in the ſame thing, 


or chooſe the ſame way to it.. Were all the concerns of 


man terminated in this life, why one followed ſtudy 


and knowledge, and another hawking and hunting; why 


one choſe luxury and debauchery, and another ſobriety: 
and riches ;; would not be, becauſe every one of theſe 
did not aim at his own happineſs, but becauſe their H- 


pineſs was placed in different things; and therefore it was 


a right anſwer of the phyſician to his patient that had 
ſore eyes, If you-have more pleaſure in the taſte of wine 
than in the afe of your fight, wine is good for you; but 


if the pleaſure of. ſecing be greater to you than that of 
drinking, wine is naught. . 8 


Tun mind has a different reliſh, as well as the palate; 
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22 . - Que . Ta_ 
and you will as fruitleſsly endeavour to delight all men 
with riches or glory (which yet ſome men place their 
happineſs in), as you would to fatisfy all mens hunger 
with cheeſe or lobſters ; which, though very agreeable * 
and delicious fare to ſome, are to others extremely nau- 
ſeous and offenſive : And many people would with rea- 
ſon prefer the griping of an hungry belly, to thoſe diſhes } 
which are a feaſt to others. Hence it was, I think, 
that the philoſophers of old did in vain inquire, whether 
ſummum bonum conſiſted in riches, or bodily delights, or 
virtue, or contemplation. And they might have as rea- 
fonably diſputed, whether the beſt reliſh were to be 
found in apples, plumbs, or nuts'; and have divided 
themſelves into ſects upon it. For as pleaſant taſtes de- 
pend not on the things themſelves, but their agreeable- 
neſs to this or that particular palate, wherein there is 
des variety; ſo the greateſt happineſs conſiſts in the 
aving thoſe things which produce the greateſt pleaſure, 
and in the abſence of thoſe which cauſe any 'difturb- *! 
ance, any pain. Now theſe, to different men, are ver 
different things. If, therefore, men in this life on 
ws have hope, if in this life they can only enjoy, it is not 
1 ſtrange nor unreaſonable, that they ſhould ſeek their 
1 happineſs by avoiding all things that diſeaſe them here, 
and by purſuing all that delight them; wherein it will 
no wonder to find variety and difference. For if 
there be no proſpect beyond the grave, the inference is 
certainly right, Let us eat and drink, let us enjoy what 
we delight in, for to-morrow we ſball die. This, I think, 
may ſerve to ſhow us the reaſon, why, though all mens 
deſires tend to happineſs, yet they are not moved by the 
ſame object. Men may chooſe different things, and 
yet all chooſe right; ſuppoſing them only like a com- 
pany of poor inſects, whereof ſome are bees, delighted } 
with flowers and their ſweetneſs; others beetles, de- 
lighted with other kinds of viands; which having en- 
- joyed for a ſeaſon, they ſhould ceaſe to be, and exiſt no 
more for ever. | by 


9 56. How Men come to chooſe III. SEE 
Tnksx things duly weighed, will give us, as I think, a 
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clear view into the ſtate, of human liberty. Liberty, it 
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is plain, conſiſts in a power to do, or not to do; to do, 


or forbear doing as we will. This cannot be denied. 


But this ſeeming to comprehend only the actions of a 
man conſecutive to volition, it is farther inquired, whe- 
ther he be at liberty to v0 or no. And to this it has 


been anſwered, That in moſt caſes a man is not at li- 
berty to forbear the act of volition ; he mult exert an 


act of his vill, whereby the action propoſed is made 
to exiſt, or not to exiſt. But yet there is a caſe where- 
in a man is at liberty in reſpect of willing, and that 
is the chooſing of a remote good as an end to be pur- 
ſued. Here a man may ſuſpend the act of his choice 
from being determined for or againſt the thing propoſed, 
till he has examined whether it be really of a nature in 


* ng and conſequences to make him happy or no. 


or when he has once choſen it, and thereby it is be- 
come a part of his happinefs, it raiſes deſire, and that 
proportionably gives him uneafineſs, which determines 
his 4vi/l, and ſets him at work in purſuit of his choice 
on all occaſions that offer. And here we may ſee how 
it comes to pats, that a man may juſtly mcur puniſh» 
ment, though it be certain that in all me particular ac- 
tions that he ills, he does, and neceſſarily does will 
that which he then judges to be good. For though his 
will be always determined by that which is judged good 
by his underſtanding, yet it excuſes him not: becauſe 


by a too haſty choice of his own making, he has im- 


poſed on himſelf wrong meaſures of good and evil; 
which, however falſe and fallacious, have the ſame in- 
fluence on all his future conduct, as if they were true 
and right. He has vitiated his own palate, and muſt 


be anfwerable to himſelf for the fickneſs and death that 
follows from it. The eternal law and nature of things 
muſt not be altered, to comply with his il|-ordered ' 


choice. If the neglect or abuſe of the liberty he had 


to examine what would really and truly make for his 


happineſs, miſleads him, the miſcarriages that follow 


on it muſt be imputed to his own election. He had 
a power to ſuſpend his determination: it was given. 
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„ - Of Power. Book Il. 
him, that he might examine and take care of his own. 


happineſs, and look that he were not deceived. And 


he could never judge, that it was better to be deceived . 
than not, in a matter of fo great and near concern- 


ment. 


ſon why men in this world prefer different things, and 
purfue happineſs by contrary courſes. But yet ſince 
men are always conſtant and in earneſt, in matters of 


- happineſs and miſery, the queſtion {till remains, H 


men come often to prefer the worſe to the better ; and to 


chooſe that, which, by their own confeſſion, has 


made them miſerable. 
Wh 33% 


To account for the various and contrary ways men 
take, though all aim at being happy, we muſt conſider 


- whence the various negſingſſis, that determine the will 
in the preference of each voluntary action, have their 
C8 | 1. From bodily Pain. 1 
Some of them come from cauſes not in our power, 


ſuch as are often the pains of the body from want, diſeaſe, 


or outward injuries, as the rack, &c. which when pre- 
ſent and violent, operate for the moſt part forcibly on 


the ww}, and turn the courſes of mens lives from vi- 

tue, piety, and religion, and what before they judged 
to lead to happineſs; every one not endeavouring, or 
through diſuſe not being able, by the contemplation of 


remote and future good, to raiſe in himſelf deſires of 


them ſtrong enough to counterbalance the uneaſineſs he 
feels in thoſe bodily torments, and to keep his vil ſtea- 


dy in the choice of thoſe actions which lead to future 


happineſs. A neighbour country has been of late a 


tragical theatre, from which we might fetch inſtances, 
if there needed any, and the world did not in all coun- 
tries and ages furniſh examples enough to confirm that 
received obſervation, Neceſitas cogit ad Turpia ; and 


therefore there is great Teaſon for us to pray, Lead ur 


| _ int rk 15 


What has been ſaid, may alſo diſcover to us the rea- 
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2. From wrong Deſires ariſeng from wrong Judgment. _ 
Other uneaſineſſes ariſe from our deſires of abſent 
good; which deſires always bear proportion to, and de- 
pend on the judgment we make, and the reliſh we have 
of any abſent good: in both which we are apt to be va- 
riouſly miſled, and that by our own fault. 
9 58. Our Judgment of vl 20 Good or Evil always. 
„ : I (Od, es 
In the fit place, I ſhall conſider the wrong judgments . 
men make of future good and evil, whereby their de- 


' fires are miſled. For as to prefent happineſs and mi- 


ſery, when that alone comes in conſideration, and the 
conſequences- are quite removed, a man never chooſes 


| 1 amiſs ; he knows what beſt pleaſes him, and that he 


actually prefers. Things in their preſent enjoyment 
are what they ſeem ; the apparent and real good are, in 


| this caſe, always the ſame. For the pain or pleaſure 
being juſt ſo great, and no greater than it is felt, the 
| preſent good or evil is really ſo much as it appears. 
And therefore were every action of ours concluded 


within itſelf, and drew no confequences after it, we 
ſhould undoubtedly never err in our choice of good; 


we ſhould always infallibly prefer the beſt. Were 
the pains of honeſt induſtry, and of ſtarving with 


hunger and cold, ſet together before us, nobody would 
be in doubt which to chooſe : Were the ſatisfaction of 


a luſt, and the joys of heaven, offered at once to any 


one's preſent poſſeſſion, he would not balance, or err 
in the determination of his choice. . 


„% 8 Keds 
Bur fince our voluntary actions cargy, not all the 
happineſs and miſery that depend on them, along with 
them in their preſent performance, but are the prece- 
dent caufes of good and evil, which they draw after 
them, and bring upen us, when they themſelves are 


paſſed and ceaſe to be; our deſires look beyond our 


preſent enjoyments, and carry the mind out to abſent 


good, according to the neceſſity which we think there is 
of it, to the making or increaſe of our- happineſs. It 
is our opinion of ſuch a neceſſity that gives it its attrac- 
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tion: without that, we are not moved by abſent gad 
| For in this narrow ſcantling of capacity, which we are 
accuſtomed to, and fenfible of here, wherein we enjoz 


away, is, whilſt it laſts, ſufficient to make us think 
rent good, that affects us. Becauſe the indolency and 
enjoyment we have ſufficing for our preſent happineſs, 
we deſire not to venture the change; ſince we judge 
enough. For who is content is happy. But as ſoon as. 


any new uneafineſs comes, this happineſs is diſturbed, 
and we are ſet afreſh on work in, the purſuit of hap» 


pinels. 
cefſary Part of their Happineſs. 


happy without it, is one great occaſion that men often 
are not raiſed to the deſire of the greateſt abſent god. 


nearer ſatisfactions, and to the removal of thoſe uneaſi- 
after them. Change but a man's view of-theſe things; 
miſery, and ſee there God, the righteous Judge, ready 

to render to every man according to his deeds ; to them 


and honour, and immortality, eternal life ; but unto every 


tends all men after this life, depending on their behavi- 
our here, the meaſures of good and evil, that govern 
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but one pleaſure at once, which, when all uneaſineſs is. ? 


P * 


ourſelves happy; it is not all remote, and even appa- 


that we are happy already, being content, and that is 


$ 60. From a wrong Judgment of what makes a Me 


Taxis aptneis therefore to conclude that they can be 


For whilſt ſuch thoughts poſſeſs them, the joys of a fu- 
ture ſtate move them not; they have little concern or 
uneaſineſs about them; and the will, free from the de- 
termination of ſuch deſires, is left to the purſuit of 


neſſes which it then feels, in its want of and longings 
let him ſee that virtue and religion are neceſſary to his. | 
happineſs; let him look into the future ſtate of bliſs rx 
who, by patient, continuance in well-doing, ſeek for glory. | 
ul that doth evil, indignation and wrath, tribulation: and 


anguiſh : To him, I ſay, who hath a proſpect of the 
different ſtate of perfect happineſs or miſery, that at- 


5 his choice, are mightily changed. For ſince nothing of 
- pleaſure and pain in this life can bear any proportion to 
_ endleſs happineſs, or exquiſite miſery of an immortal 


7 
„ 
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| ſoul hereafter 3 actions in his power will have their pre- 


ference, not according to the tranſient pleaſure or pain 


that accompanies or follows them here, bnt as they 


ſerve to ſecure , that perfect durable happineſs here- 


after. h 


(61. A more particular Account of wrong Fudgments. 
Bur to account more particularly for the miſery that 
men often bring on themſelves, notwithſtanding that 
they do all in earneſt purſue happineſs, we mult conſi- 


der how things come to be repreſented to our defires, un- 


der deceitful appearances : And that is by the judgment 
SO wrongly concerning them. To ſee how 


far this reaches, and what are the -cauſes of wrong 


judgment, we muſt remember that things are judged 


good or bad in a double ſenſe. | 


 Firft, That which is properly good or bad, is nothing but | 


barely pleaſure or pain. 


Secondly, But becauſe not only preſent | pleaſure and 


pain, but that alſo which is apt by its efficacy or conſe- 


quences to bring it upon us at a diſtance, is a proper 
object of our deſires, and apt to move a creature that 
has foreſight; therefore things alſo that draw after them 


| pleaſure and pain, are confidered as good and evil. 


| | $ 62. i 
TRE wrong judgment that miſleads us, and makes the 
will often faſter» on the worſe fide, hes in mifreporting 


upon the various compariſons of theſe. The wrong 


judgment J am here ſpeaking of, is not what one man 


may think of the determination of another, but what 


every man himſelf muſt confeſs to be wrong. For 
ſince I lay it for a certain ground, that every intelligent 
being really ſecks happineſs, which conſiſts in the en- 
joyment of pleaſure, without any conſiderable mixture 
of uneaſineſs ; it is impoſſible any one ſhould willingly 
put into his own draught any bitter ingredient, or leave 
out any thing in his power, that would tend to his fa- 
tiskaction, and the completing of his happineſs, but 


only by wrong judgment. I ſhall not here ſpeak of that 


miſtake which is the conſequence of invincible error, 
which ſcarce deſerves the name of wrong judgment; but 


of that vrong judgment which every man himſelf 
confeſs to be ſo. „ „ 
| 6 63. In comparing preſent and future. | 
I. TRERETORE as to preſent pleaſure and pain, the 
mind, as has been ſaid, never miſtakes that which is 
really good or evil; that which is the greater pleaſure, or 
the greater pain, is really juſt as it appears. But though } 
preſent pleaſure and pain ſhow their difference and 
degrees ſo plainly, as not to leave room for miſtake; 
yet hen we compare preſent pleaſure or pain with futur: 
(which is uſually the caſe in the moſt important deter- 
minations of the will), wwe offer make wrong judgments . 
of them, taking our meaſures of them in different po- 
ſitions of diſtance. Objects, near our view, are apt to 
be thought greater than thoſe of a larger ſize, that are 
more remote: and ſo it is with pleaſures and pains; | 
the preſent is apt to my it, and thef2 at a diſtance! 
have the diſadvantage in the comparion. Thus molt 
men, like ſpendthriſt heirs, are apt to judge a little in 
hand better than a great deal to come; and fo for ſmall 
matters in poſſeſſion, part with great ones in reverſion, | 
But that chis is a 2vrong judgment, every one mult allow, let 
his — conſiſt in whatever it will: ſince that which 
is future, will certainly come to be preſent; and then 
having the fame advantage of nearneſs, will ſhow itſelf | 
in its full dimenſions, and diſcover his wilful miſtake, } 
who judged of it by unequal meaſures. Were the plea- 
ſure of drinking accompanied, the very moment a man 
takes off his glaſs, with chat ſick ſtomach and aching 
head, which in ſome men are ſure to follow not many) 
hours after; I think nobody, whatever pleaſure he had iu 
his cups, would, on theſe conditions, ever let wine touch 
his lips; which yet he daily ſwallows, and the evil ſide 
comes to be choſen only by the fallacy of a little dif- 
ference in time. But if pleaſure or pain can be ſo 
leſſened only by a few hours removal, how much more 
will it be ſo by a farther diſtance, to a man that will } 
not by a right judgment do what time will, i. e. bring 
it home upon himſelf, and conſider it as preſent, and 
there take its true b This is the way wey 
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ft WY uſually impoſe on ourſelves, in reſpect of bare pleaſure 
and pain, or the true degrees of happineſs or miſery : 
The future loſes its juſt proportion, and what is preſent 


he obtains the preference as the greater. I mention not 
is W here the wrong judgment, whereby the abſent are not 
or only leſſened, but reduced to perfect nothing; when 
h men enjoy what they can in preſent, and make ſure of 
d W that, concluding amiſs that no evil will thence follow. 
; Por that lies not in comparing the greatneſs of future 
re good and evil, which is that we are here ſpeaking of; 
r= W but in another ſort of wrong judgment, which is con- 
ts MW cerning good or evil, as it is conſidered to be the 
J cauſe and procurement of pleaſure or pain, that will 
o follow from it. 7 1 555 e | 
E 9864. Canſes of this. 6 | 
; WW THE cauſe of our judging umiſe, when we compare our 
e WM preſent pleaſure or pain with future, ſeems to me to be 
it WW the weak ond narrow conſtitution of our minds. We cans 
n not well enjoy two pleaſures at once, much leſs an 
ll pleaſure almoſt, whilſt pain poſſeſies us. The preſent 
i W picaſure, if it be not very languid, and almoſt none at 
t all, fills our narrow fouls, and fo takes up the whole 
h mind, that it fcarce leaves any thought of things abſent: 
n or if among our pleaſures, there are ſomæ which are 
If not ſtrong enough to exclude the conſideratica of things 
„ at a diſtance; yet we have ſo great an abhorrence of 
„pain, that a little of it extinguiſhes all our pleaſures : a 
n WW little bitter mingled in our cup leaves no reliſh of the 
g ſweet.” Hence it comes, that at any rate we deſire to 
be rid of the preſent evil, which we are apt to think 
1 nothing abſent can equal; becauſe under the preſent 
h pain we find not ourſelves capable of any the leaſt de- 
c gree of happineſs. Mens daily complaints are a loud 
« proof of this: The pain that any one actually feels is 
0 ſtill of all others the worſt; and it is with anguiſh 
e they cry out, Any rather than this; nothing can be fo into- 
2 #7462 as what I now ſuffer. And therefore our whole 


endeavours and thoughts are intent to get rid of the 
preſent evil, before all things, as the firſt neceſſary con- 
dition to our happineſs, let what will follow. Nothings 
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as we paſſionately think, can exceed, or almoſt equals WM 
the uneaſineſs that ſits ſo heavy upon us. And becauſe * 
the abſtinence from a preſent pleaſure that offers itſelf, 
is a pain, nay oftentimes a very great one, the defire 


being inflamed by a near and tempting object; it is no : 


Wonder that that operates after the ſame manner pain 
does, and leſſens in our thoughts what is future; and 
ſo forces us, as it were, blindfold into its embraces. 

ADD to this, that Fo 5 or which is the ſame 
thing, future pleaſure, eſpecially if of a fort we are 
unacquainted with, ſeldom is able to counterbalance 
any uneaſineſs, either of pain or defire, which is pre- 
ſent. . For its greatneſs being no more than what 
be really taſted when enjoyed, men are apt enough to 
leſſen that, to make it give place to any preſent defire 
and conclude with themſelves, that when it comes to 
trial, it may poſſibly not anſwer the report or opinion 
that generally paſſes of it; they having often found, 
that not only what others have magnified, but even 
what they themſelves have enjoyed with great pleaſure 
and delight at dne time, has proved inſipid or nauſeous. 
at another; and therefore they ſee nothing in it for 
which they ſhould forego a preſent enjoyment. But 
that this is a 7 way of judging, when applied. to the 
Happineſs of another life, they muſt confeſs; unleſs 
they will ſay, God cannot make thoſe happy he de- 


© ” figns to be ſo. For that being intended for a ſtate of 


happineſs, it muſt certainly be agreeable to every one's 
- wiſh and defire ; Could we ſuppoſe their reliſſies as dif- 
ferent there as they are here, yet the manna in heaven 
will ſuit every one's palate. Thus much of the e, | 
Judgment we make of preſent and future pleaſure an 
pain, when they are compared together, and ſo the ab- 


ſent conſidered as future. ' | 
N $ 66. In conſidering Conſequences 5 Adlin .. 
II. As to things good or bad in 2 Conſequences, and by 
the aptneſs in them to procure us good or evil in the 
future, we udge amiſs ſeveral ways. . 
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1. When we judge that ſo much evil does not really | 


depend on them, as in truth there does. 


2. When we judge, that though the conſequence be 


of that moment, yet it is not of that certainty, but that 
it may otherwiſe fall out, or elſe by ſome means be a- 


voided, as by induſtry, addreſs, change, repentance, 
&c. That theſe are wrong ways of judging, were eaſy 
to ſhow in every particular, if I would examine them 
at large ſingly : _ But I ſhall! only mention this in gene- 
ral, viz. that it is a very wrong and irrational way of 
proceeding, to venture a greater good for a leſs, upon 
uncertain gueſſes, and before a due examination be 


made proportionable to the weightineſs of the matter, 


and the concernment it is to us not to miſtake. This, 
I think, every one muſt confeſs, eſpecially if he conſi- 


ders the uſual cauſes of this 2vrong judgment, whereof 


theſe following are ſome. 

| 6 67. Cauſes of this. „ 

I. ISNORANCE : He that judges without informing - 

himſelf to the utmoſt that he is capable, cannot acquit 

himſelf of judging amiſs. | : | 
Il. Inadvertency : When a man overlooks even that 

which he does know. This is an affected and preſent 

3 which miſleads our judgments as much as 
e other. Judging is, as it were, balancing an ac- 

count, and determining on which fide the odds lie. If 

therefore either ſide be Tuddled up in haſte, and ſeveral 


of the ſums, that ſhould have gone into the reckoning, 


be overlooked and left out, this precipitancy cauſes as 


wrong a judgment, as if it were a perfect ignorance. 
That which moſt commonly cauſes this, 1s the pre= 
yalency of ſome preſent pleaſure or pain, heightened' 
by our feeble paſhonate nature, moſt ſtrongly wrought 
on by what is preſent. To check this precipitancy, our 
underſtanding and reaſon was given us, if we will 


make a right uſe of it, to ſearch and ſee, and then 


judge thereupon. Without liberty, the underſtanding 
would be to no purpoſe : And without underſtanding, 
liberty (if it could be) would ſignify nothing. If a man 


ſees what would do him good or harm, what would 
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make him happy or miſerable, without being able 0 
move himſelf one ſtep towards or from it, what is he 
the better for ſeeing ? And he that is at liberty to 
ramble in perfect darkneſs, what is his liberty better, 
than if he were driven up and down as a bubble by the 
force of the wind? The being acted by a blind im. 
ulſe from without or from within, is little odds. 
The firſt there fore, and great uſe of liberty, is to hin- 
der blind precipitancy ; the principal exerciſe of free- 
dom is to ſtand till, open the eyes, look about, and 
take a view of the conſequence of what we are going 
to do, as much as the weight of the matter requires, 
How. much ſloth and negligence, heat and paſſion, the 
revalency of faſhion, or acquired. indiſpoſitions, do 
Eoxcrall contribute on occaſion to theſe avrong judge 
ments, I ſhall not here farther inquire. I ſhall only add 
one other falſe judgment, which I think neceſſary to 
mention, becauſe perhaps it is little taken notice of, 
though of great influence. | | "I 
$ 68. Wrong Judgment of what is neceſſary to our | 
| | | Happineſs. „ 
Al. men deſire happineſs, that is paſt doubt; but, as 
has been already obſerved, when they are rid of pain, 
they are apt to take up with any pleaſure at hand, or 
that cuſtom has endeared to them, to reſt ſatisfied in 
that; and ſo being happy, till ſome new deſire, by 
making them uneaſy, diſturbs that happineſs, and ſhows 
them that they are not ſo, they look no farther ; nor is 
the will determined to any action, in purſuit of any 1 
other known or apparent good. For ſince we find that 
we cannot enjoy all ſorts of good, but one excludes an- 
other; we do not fix our deſires on every apparent 
1 good, unleſs it be judged to be neceffary to our 
-happineſs ; if we think we can be happy without it, it 
moves 1 ay This is another occaſion. to men of 
, judging wfong, when they take not that to be neceſſary 
to their happineſs, which really is ſo. This miſtake 
miſleads us both in the choice of the good we aim at, 
and very often in the means to it, when it is a remot 


good. But which way ever it be, either by placing ii 
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where really it is not, or by negleCting the means as 
not neceſſary to it; when a man miſſes his great end, 
happineſs, he will acknowledge he judged nor right. 
That which contributes to this miſtake, is the real or 


| ſuppoſed unpleaſantneſs of the actions, which are the 


way to this end; it ſeeming ſo prepoſterous a thing to 
men, to make themſelves unhappy in order to happi- 
neſs, that they do not eaſily bring themſelves to it. 

4 69. We can change the Agreeableneſs or Diſagree- 

| ableneſs in Things. + 

Tur laſt inquiry, therefore, concerning this matter is, 
Whether it be in a man's power to change the pleaſant- 
neſs and unpleaſantneſs that accompanies any ſort of 
action? and to that it is plain in many caſes he can. 
Men may and ſhould correct their palates, and give a 
reliſh to what either has, or they ſuppoſe has none. 
The reliſh of the mind is as various as that of the bo- 
dy, and like that too may be altered; and it is a miſ- 
take to think, that men cannot change the diſpleaſing- 
neſs or indifferency that is in actions into pleaſure and 
defire, if they will do but what is in their power. A 
due conſideration will do it in ſome caſes; and prac- 
tice, application and cuſtom in moſt. Bread or tobac- 
co may be neglected, where they are ſhown to be uſe- 
ful to health, becauſe of an indifferency or difreliſh to 
them; reaſon and conſideration at firſt recommends, 
and begins their trial, and uſe finds, or cuſtom makes 
them pleaſant. * That this is ſo in virtue too, is very 
certain. Actions are pleaſing or diſpleaſing, either in 
themſelves, or conſidered as a means to a greater and 
more deſirable end. The eating of a well-ſeaſoned 
diſh, ſuited to a man's palate, may move the mind by 
the delight itſelf that accompanies the eating, without 
reference to any other end: To which the conſidera- 
tion of the pleaſure there is in health and ſtrength (to 
which that meat is ſubſervient), may, add a new guſto, 
able to make us ſwallow an ill-reliſhed potion. In the 
latter of theſe, any action is rendered more or leſs 
pleaſing, only by the contemplation of the end, and 
the being more or leſs perſuaded of its tendency to it, 
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or neceſſary connection with it: But the pleaſure of the 
action itſelf. is beſt acquired or increaſed by uſe ang? 
practice. Trials often reconcile us to that, which at 
diſtance we looked on with averſion ; and by repetis | 
tions wear us into a liking of what poſſibly, in the firſt 
eſſay, diſpleaſed us. Habits have powerful charmg, } 
and put fo ſtrong attractions of eaſimeſs and pleaſure" 
into what we accuſtom ourſelves to, that we cannot for- 
bear to do, or at leaſt be eaſy in the omiſſion of actions, 
which habitual practice has ſuited, and thereby, re- 
commends to us. Though this be very viſible, and 
every one's experience ſhows him he can do; yet it 
is a part in the conduct of men towards their haps | 
ineſs, neglected to a degree, that it will be poſs 
ſibly entertained as a paradox, if it be ſaid that men 
can make things or actions more or leſs pleaſing to 
' thetnſelves; and thereby remedy that, to which one 
may juſtly impute a great deal of their wandering. 1 
Faſhion and the common opinion having ſettled wrong 
notions, and education and cuſtom ill habits,” the 
Juſt values of things are miſplaced, and the palates' 
of men corrupted. Pains ſhould be taken to rec 
tify theſe; and contrary habits. change our pleaſures, ! 
and give a reliſh to that which is neceſſary or con- 
ducive to our happineſs. This every one muſt con» 2 
feſs he can do, and when happineſs is loſt, and mis" MW v 
ſery overtakes him, he will confeſs he. did amiſs in 0 
neglecting it, and condemn himſelf for it: And 1 
alk every one, Whether he has not often done ſo? 
9 70. Preference of Vice to Virtue, a manifeſt wrong 
2 5 85 Lie A | 
4 I $HALL not now enlarge any farther: on the wrong 
 gudgmenits, and neglect of what is in their power, wheres } 
by men miſlead themſelves. This would make a vo 
lume, and is not my buſineſs. But whatever falſe no- 
tions, and ſhameful neglect of what is in their power, 
may put men out of their way to happineſs, and diſtract 
them, as we ſee, into ſo different courſes of life, this 
yet is certain, that morality, eſtabliſhed upon its true 
| foundations, cannot but determine the choice in any one 
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happineſs and miſery, muſt needs condemn himſelf, s 
when the eternal ſtate is conſidered but in its bare p. 


conelude, that a virtuous life, 
tion of everlaſting bliſs which may come, is to be pre- 
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not making that, uſe of his underſtanding "he ſhould. JF 
The rewards | and - puniſhments of another fe, a which = 
the Almighty has eftabliſhed as the enforcements of his 1 


law, are of weight enough to determine the choice, 4. 
gainſt. whatever pleaſure” or pain this We ein mou, 


ſibility, which nobody can make any doubt of. He 
that will allow. exquifite' and endleſs happineſs to be but 
the poſſible conſequence of a good life here, and the 


contrary ſtate the poſſible reward of a bad one, muſt 


own himſelf to judge very much amiſs, if he does not 
Tous Be, with che ere Eapath -- 


ferred to a vicious one, with the fear of that dreadful. 
ſtate of miſery, which it is very poſſible may overtake. 
the guity; or, at beſt, the terrible uncertain hope = 
of annihilation. This is evidently ſo, though the vir=,  * 2 
tuous life here had nothing but pain, and the vicious 
continual pleaſure z which yet is, for the moſt part, 


odds to brag of, even in their preſent poſſeſſion : nay, 
all things rightly conſidered, have, I think, even the - 
worſt part here. But when infinite W is put in 
one ſcale, againſt infinite miſery in the other z if che 
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| wan, if he miſtakes, e 
the beſt that the wicked can attain to, if he be in te 


quite otherwiſe, and wicked men have not much the - - 
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ment, that does not preſently ſee to which fide, in 


Caſe, the preference is to be given? I have forbons 
to mention any thing of the certainty or probability 
a future ſtate, deſigning here to ſhow the wrong /udemenl 
that any one muſt allow he makes upon his own pritied 

. Ples, laid how he pleaſes, who prefers the ſhort pleaſing 
of a vicious life upon any conſideration, whilſt he knows] 
and cannot but be certain, that a future life is at A 


—!. ĩͤ K 
5 9 71. Recapitulation. 


To conclude this inquiry into human liberty, which .as| 


4 


it ſtood before, I myſelf from the beginning fearing,! 
6s the publice-l 

tion, ſuſpecting to have ſome miſtake in it, though he 
could not particularly ſhow-it me, I was put upon 
ſtricter review of this chapter. Wherein lighting uponl 


and a very judicious friend of mine, 


a very eaſy and ſcarce obſervable flip I have made, m 


putting one ſeemingly indifferent word for another, that! 

_ diſcovery. opened to me this preſent view, which here 
n this /econd edition, I ſubmit to the learned-world,! 

— and which in ſhort is this: Liberty is a power to act d 
not to act, according as the mind directs. A power toi 


direct the operative faculties to motion or reſt, in pat 
ticular inſtances, is that which we call the will. 


'which, in the train of our voluntary actions, determines} 


the will to any change of operation, is ſome preſent un- 


eaſineſs; which is, or at leaſt is always accompanied} 


'bly, yet the ſatisfaction of any particular defire can be 


Particular apparent good, w 
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x part of our real happineſs, or be conſiſtent or incon- 
blen with it. The reſult of our judgment upon that- . 


Ly 


examination is what ultimately determines the man, who- 


could not be free if his wil were determined by, any 


thing but his own deſire, guided by his own fudgment. 
E know that liberty by ſome. is placed in an ndiffe oy. 

of the man, antecedent to the determination of his i. 
I wiſh they- who lay fo much ſtrefs on ſuch an antecedent* _ 
indifferency, as they call it, had told us ang after a | 
this ſuppoſed indferen be antecedent to thought 
and judgment of the underſtanding, as well as to the 
decree of the willi For it is pretty hard to ſtate it be- 
tween them; i. & immediately after the judgment of 
the underſtanding, and before the determination of the 
will ; becauſe the determination of the will immediately 
follows the judgment of the underſtanding: and to 


place liberty in an indifferency, antecedent to the thought 


and judgment of the underſtanding, ſeems to me to 
place liberty in a ſtate of darkneſs, wherein we can nei- 
ther ſee nor ſay any thing of it; at leaſt it places it in a 
ſubject incapable of it, no agent being allowed capable 


of liberty, but in conſequence of. thought. and judg- 


ment. I am not nice about phraſes, and therefore con- 
ſent to ſay with thoſe that love to ſpeak: ſo, that liberty 
is placed in indiſferency ;- but it is in an indiferency which 
remains after the judgment of the underſtanding; yea, 
even after the determination of the will: And that is 
an indifferency, not of the man (for after he Has once 
judged whiche is beſt; viz. to do, or forbear, he is no 


powers of the man, which remaining equally able to o- 
perate, or to forbear operating after; as before the de- 
cree of the will, are in a ſtate, which, if one pleaſes,” 
may be called b. er and as far as this indifferency- 
reaches, a man is free, and no farther: v. g. I have the 
ability to move my hand, or to let it reſt, that operative 
3 is indifferent to move, or not to move my hand: 
am then in that reſpect perfectly free. My will de- 


% 


Y termines that operative power to reſt, I am yet free, be- 


* 


cauſe the indifferency 0: 1 my operative power to act, 


ode not Waste ſtill remains; hs KN of mo x my. 
1 hand is not at all impaired by the determination of 
= will, which at preſent —— reſt; the indifferency of 4 
—_ -- that power to act, or not to act, is juſt as it was bead 
l Fore, as will appear, if the <v// puts it ys the trial by 

| ordering the contrary. But if, during the reſt of * ö 
hand, it be ſeized by a ſudden pally, t N endiferency d 
Hat operative power is gone, and with it my — 0 
have no longer freedom in that reſpect, but am under Wl 3 

a neceſfity of letting my hand reſt. On the other fide; . 

if my hand be put into motion by a convulſion; the Wl 1 
indifferency of . operative faculty is taken away by ; 
that motion, and my liberty in that caſe is loſt: For Ml © 

T am under a neceſſity of having my hand moye. t 
have added this, to ſhow in what ſort of vidifferency'lin WM 7 
berty ſeems to me to u and: not e t 
| 
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— I is: op the nature and > . 

berty, are we fo great importance, that I hope I ſhall-be: 

this digreſhon, whieh my attempt to explain 

it has led me into. The ideas of will, volition, libevyy 

and neceſſity,” in this ehapter of power, came naturally 

in my way. In a former edition of this treatiſe, I g 

an account of my thoughts concerning them, accords 

ing to the light I then had: And now, as a lover of: 

19 truth, and not a _worſhipper of my own doctrines, 
oon ſome change of my opinion, which I think I hape 
= diſcovered! ground for. In whit I firſt. writ, I, with | 
an unbiaſſed indiffereney, followed truth, whither 
thought ſhe led me. But neither being ſo vain as #1! 
fancy infallibility, nor ſo diſingenuous as to diſſembie 

my miſtakes, for fear of blemiſhing my re, mY 

les with the ſame ſineere deſigu; for truth only, not 

been aſhamed to publiſh what a ſeverer inquiry has ſug⸗ 9 

geſted; It is. not impoſſible but that ſome may think I 

my former notions right, and ſome (as I have a | 

BE = found} cheſe latter, and ſome neither. I flall not 3 
all wonder at this variety in mens op tmons z; impart | 
1X deduQions of gh Meer Alana. a ö 
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rare, and exact ones in abſtract. notions. not ſo very 
, eſpecially if of any length. Andtherefore-Lſhould. 
think myſelf not a little beholden to any one, who- 
would, upon theſe or any other ee fairly cler 
this ſubje& of liberty — any difficulties hat may yet 
remain. 


Before I cloſe this. chapter, it may, perhaps, be to 


dur purpoſe, and help to- give us elearer conceptions 


about power, if we make our thoughts take a little 
more exact ſurvey of action. I have ſaid above, that 
we have ideas Bo of two forts of action, viz. motion. 
and thinking. Theſe, in truth, though called and count- 
ed actions, yet, if nearly conſidered, will not be found 
to be always perfectly ſo. For, if I miſtake not, there 
are inſtances of both kinds, which, upon due qonfidera- 
tion, will be found rather paſſions than actions, and 
conſequently ſo far the effofts barely of paſſive po . 
ers in thoſe ſubjeQs, which yet on their account are 
thought agents. For in theſe inſtances, the ſubſtance 
"bg hath motion, or thought, feceives the impreſſion, 
whereby it is put into that action, purely from without, 
and ſo acts merely by the capacity it has to receive fuck 
an impreſſion from ſome external agent; and ſuch a 
power is not properly an active power, but a mere paſ- 
ſiye capacity in che ged. Sometimes the ſubſtance, 

or agent, puts itſelf into action by its own power, ant 
this is properly active power. Whatſoever modifica- 
tion a ſubſtanèe has, 2 it produces any effect, 
that is called. ackion; v. olid ſubſtance hy motion 
operates on, or alters the ſenſible idem of another fubs+ 


. 
3 


ſtance, and therefore this modification of motion we 


call action. But yet this motion, in that ſolids ſub- 
ſtance, is, when rightly conſidered, but a paſſion, if it 

received it only from ſome external agent. So that the 
active power of motion is in no at which can 
not begin motion in itſelf, or in another ſubſtance, when- 
at reſt, 80 likewiſe in thinking, a power to receive+ | 
ideas or thoughts from the operation of any e . 

ſubſtance, is called a power of thinking + but this is 
hut a. paſſive power, or capacity. But to be able tie 
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g bring 1 into view FOO out of ſight, at one's own "os ice, 

and to compare which of them one thinks fit, this isawy 
active power. This reflection may be of ſome uſe wal 
preſerye us from miſtakes about powers and action 


dune grammar, and the common frame of language 
| —_ be apt to lead us into: ſince what is ſignified by 
ver 


that grammarians call active, does not always ſig⸗ | 
action; v. g. this propoſition, I ſee the moon, or? 
ar, or I feel the heat of the ſun, though expreſſed ö 


by a verb active, does not ſignify any action in me, 
whereby J operate on thoſe ſubſtances ; but the recep- 
tion of the ideas of light, roundneſs, and heat, where- 
in I am not active, but barely paſſive, and cannot in 


that poſition of my eyes, or Kew 6 avoid receiving them | 
an 


But when I turn my eyes r way, or remove oat 
out of the ſunbeams, I am properly active; de. 
| me of my own choice, by a power wit 


myſelf into that motion. Such an "ation is the" 1 


| produc of active power. | " 
| | ay * a 


bt 
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73. 
aue thus 1 have, in a ſhort 88 given a view 


_ al ideat, from whence all the reſt are derived, 


which they are made up; which if I would | 
| re as a okilecopher, and examine on what cauſes: 


they depend, and of what they are made, I believe they 


all might be reduced to theſe very few primary and ori- 
= nal ones, viz. exrenſion, ſolidity, mobility, or the power of 
OO moved; which, by our any Pos receive from 
: perceptivity, Ee power o ception, or 
| hore ho — 2 or the {cn of * ; which, 
by reflection, we receive from our minds. I crave 
leave to make uſe of theſe two new words, to avoid the 
danger of being miſtaken in the uſe of thoſe which are 
cquivocal. To which if we add ex Hence, duration, 
number, which belong both to the one and the other, 


we have, perhaps, all the original ideas, on which the 


reſt depend. For by theſe, I imagine, might be ex- 


_  - plained the nature of colours, ſounds, taſtes, ſmells, 
And all other i#d:as we have, if we had but faculties 
acute enough to perceive the ſeverally modified exten» f 


k Wap, 21. | 7 of 3 Wb | +. 274 * " 
| cons and motions of theſe minute bodies, which pro- 
duce thoſe ſeveral ſenſations in us. But my preſent 


eg purpoſe being only to inquire into the knowledge the 
3 J pr has o thing by thoſe ideas and appearances, ._ 
* = which Gop has fitted it to receive from them, and how _ 
che mind comes by that knowledge, rather than into 
15 W their cauſes, or manner of production, I ſhall not, con- 

55 WM trary to the deſign of this eſſay, ſet myſelf to inquire © 
ed: WW philoſophically into the | ray eee of bodies, 
ne. and the configuration of parts, whereby have the 

2 power to produce in us the ideas of re en ble quali- 
2 ties: I ſhall not enter any farther into that diſquiſition; 
in it ſufficing to my purpoſe to obſerve, that gold or ſaf- 
m. fron has a power to produce in us the ides of yellow ; 
and ſnow or milk, the idea of white; „ which we can 
only have by our ſight, without examining the texture 
1 Jof the parts of thoſe bodies, or the particular figures, 
be or motion of the particles, which rebound from them, 
do cauſe in us that particular ſenſation: though when 

i we go beyond the bare ideas in our minds, and would _Þ 
of inquire into their cauſes, we cannot conceive any thing 
d, elſe to be in any ſenſible object, whereby it produces 
different ideas in us, but the different bulk, figure, 
es number, en and motion of its n parkse- 
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